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In preparing for the Press a new edition 
of " Alban," the author has not been unmindful 
of the criticisms which were passed upon the 
book when it first appeared. Without admit- 
ting their justice precisely, (which he never 
did admit,) he allows that they had a strong 
show of it, and that whUe the evil was greatly 
exaggerated by a sort of sacred fury of the 
critical tribe "pro aris et focis" fiercely con- 
^^ tending, it is nevertheless possible that he had 
too rudely unveiled the deformity of a Goddess 
(to wit, Nature) whom he thought they idol- 
atrously venerated and unduly extolled. 



PREFACE TO THE 



In the present edition, a new drapery, " with 
golden threads inwove," has been provided for 
the shoulders of the antique idol; it flows 
decorously to her divine feet, which are duly 
sandaled, too: it is to be hoped that her wor- 
shippers will be content. In short, "Alban" 
has reformed his costume according to the 
taste of the times, which is certainly (and 
that speaks well for the gradual perfection 
of the species) the purest that has been known 
on this dusky planet, since the days of our grand- 
mother Eve, and her first happy discovery of the 
majestic principle of drapery. At the same time, 
the story is not, we hope, less interesting for 
that, (the want of which hurt it before,) but 
rather, by the omission of some grave theologi- 
cal matters, and the restoration of certain 
narrative parts, before unwisely omitted, will 
be found to have gained as much in entertain- 
ingness as in decorum. 

And take it as a proof of that simple 

honesty of intention, which never was wcmting 

to your author, not only that he has made 

J^ee^ deairahle changes witli so good a mll^ 
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but that the story itself is, and always was, 
so domestic and national. As a gallery of 
portraits of characters who were beautiful and 
loved in life, I believe it has the merit of 
honest, affectionate fidelity. Here is no exotic 
then, with the stimulating odours and artificial 
grace of a foreign princely conservatory, but 
a nosegay, culled, with love and care, from our 
native ^♦flowers, with their unobtrusive beauty 
and healthy fragrance. Some few plants of 
supposed medicinal virtue were intermingled, 
it is true, by the zeal of the collector ; and 
here and there one which you aflirm to be a 
weed, or fear to be poisonous ; — be it so ; 
we have thrown them away again, and hope 
you win not refuse to smell the posy now, 
for, though humble, we dare aver that it 
is safe and sweet. 

New York. Aprils 1853. 
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BOOK I. 



A NEW ENGLAND HOME. 



CHAPTEE I. 

The New England coast is very mucli indented (as 
is well known) witli fine bays, wliicli the numerous 
rivers of the Eastern States have united with the sweep- 
ing tides of the Atlantic to scoop out in the generally 
low, but stem and unalluvial, shores. These bays are 
also, for the most part, good harbours — the homes and 
rendezvous of those adventurous whalemen whose 
liaxdy enterprise, three quarters oi a cetL\?ocrj ^jg:^^ 
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gained the magnificent eulogiums of Burke. Yantic 
Bay, on the coast of Connecticut, particularly answers 
to this description. It is the mouth of a beautiful 
river, which, rising in the above-mentioned State, after 
a certain course of rapids and waterfalls, unites its 
"waters with those of an equal tributary, and flows 
navigably for about thirteen miles through rich im- 
bosoming hills, when the latter, gaining both elevation 
and severity of aspect, expand aroimd the bay itself in 
a wide sweep of woodless and stone-fenced heights, 
having a white beach, and a long, low, surf-beaten 
point of bleached stones and shells for their terminus. 

At the sea end of the point, stands a white light- 
house: nearly two miles higher up, on the opposite 
heights, is a still formidable fort ; and near it, (at the 
present writing,) a colossal monument of some passage 
in the war of the Eevolution, of which that fort was 
the scene. The bay is also dotted with a few rocky 
islets. From the absence of wood, and the profusion 
of stone, the landscape, if bold, is rather severe in 
aspect, but at the inflowing of the river, some out- 
jutting points, covered with thick groves, promise a 
softer inland. 

Just out of the shelter of the groves just men- 
tioned, close to the water-side, and rising rather pic- 
turesquely from it, is situate the ancient town of Yan- 
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moutli. The Indian name of the river there emptying, 
was thus adjusted by the early settlers with an ending 
of their mother tongue and country, with a felicity 
rarely to be observed in the geographical nomenclature 
of the New World. We call Yanmouth an ancient 
town, but that is as cisatlantic antiquity goes : it has 
a date of two centuries. It had not, indeed, quite 
so much in the year 1815, in which our story opens. 
At that time several British men-of-wa:r were lying in 
Yantic Bay, which quite recently they had been en- 
gaged in blockading. The men were very often ashore 
in parties on leave, which broke the quiet of the town, 
and injured its morals; but, on the other hand, this dis- 
advantage was compensated by the visits of tlie officers, 
between whom and the little aristocracy of Yanmouth 
an agreeable social intercourse had succeeded to hostile 
relations. There is an aristocracy in every society, 
however limited or inartificial, as there is a top and 
bottom to every thing. 

It was on a Sunday — and that a memorable Sunday, 
on which the fate of the world was being elsewhere 
bloodily decided ; for it was the 18th of June ; and the 
peculiar calm of a New England " Sabbath " in mid- 
summer, rested on those iron hills, and wide, bright 
waters, and pervaded the rudely-paved streets of the 

old-fashioned rural town, half coMntr-j-ViJii^^^^^ ^xAV^ 

1* 
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seaport. At about ten o'clock, A. M., the silence was 
broken, but the sentiment of repose rather heightened, 
by the sound of the church-bells answering one another 
at well-regulated intervals. There were two bells only 
in Yanmouth then: — that of the old Congregational 
" Meeting-House " where the mass of the real Yan- 
mouth people,' especially the gentry, still served the 
Grod of their fathers ; and that of the less pretending 
edifice, where a small body of Episcopahans maintained 
what in New England was regarded as a novel and 
schismatical worship. Both bells were fine-toned, 
though they were different. That which swung in the 
tall, white Congregational steeple had been captured 
from the Spaniards by a Yanmouth privateer, a half 
century before, and was both high and musical. That 
which answered it with a graver yet mellow accent, 
from the square bastard-gothic turret of the Episcopals, 
was the gift of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 

Even in advance of the hour for meeting, or church, 
(as it would be variously termed according to the affini- 
ties of the speaker,) three boats had put out from the 
British frigates, and pulled up the bay to the landing. 
Two were captain's gigs, out of which got a half-dozen 
officers, who paired off, and sauntered in the direction 
of the Episcopal church. The other two contained, be- 
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sides their crews, about a dozen "young gentlemenj^' 
whose course after landing was various. A few, and 
those the more unfashioned in face, shape, mien, or 
dress, followed their seniors ; but a set of neatly- 
equipped, rather good-looking youngsters, after some 
delay and mutual consultation, set their coxcombical 
faces in the direction of the meeting-house. 

The streets of Yanmouth ran partly parallel with 
the water-side, partly at right angles with, and as- 
cending steeply from, it. They were wide, and 
lined with large, handsome, old-fashioned, white 
houses, chiefly of wood. Some were long and low; 
some had " piazzas " {anglici verandas) in front. Here 
and there a high, narrow, red store, with gable to 
the street, its heavy block and hoisting tackle swing- 
ing from under a projecting peak, added to the pic- 
turesque variety. Before the principal houses stood 
old trees — vast and spreading elms, white-armed but- 
ton-balls, or gigantic weeping-willows. All was now . 
silently stirring, and quietly alive with men and 
boys in bright blue coats and nankeens, and with 
the gracious wearers of silk brocade or snowy muslin. 

Yanmouth meeting-house stood about half way up 
one of the rising streets of the town, being built (to use 
the local phrase) on a " side hill," in a situation, there- 
fore, of great conspicuity. It was "bwiU oi ^oq>$>.^ ^tA 
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painted white, like all New England meeting-houses of 
the time, and was adorned with the usual double row 
of green-blinded windows down its sides ; yet being of 
ample dimensions, and even grand in proportions, with 
a bell-tower and spire of gradually lessening galleries, 
enriched with elaborate balustrades, it stood out against 
the blue sky a very imposing and almost beautiful 
object. It had a small churchyard — a green square, 
two sides of which were occupied by the "meeting- 
house shed," destined for the shelter of the equipages 
of such of the congregation as might come from a dis- 
tance to worship. Hence the other two sides were 
open to the street, and the trampled turf contained, of 
course, no graves. The barying-ground is usually quite 
separate from the church, in a New England village. 
The worshippers from the town flocked in, slow but 
unloitering, exchanging few greetings. The long gray 
shed also filled up with horses, gigs, and wagons. 
Their male owners seemed to regard it as a privilege 
to stand about the doors or under the eaves of the 
meeting-house so long as the bell continued to toll, 
but yet without profaning the sanctity of the Sabbath 
by entering into conversation. At length the bell 
ceased, and these lingerers also entered ; the noise of 
their feet mounting the gallery-stairs was soon over, 
fthere was no organ, of course, to pour out its volumes 
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of Tinspiritual sound,) and a profound silence filled the 
sanctuary. The body of the house was divided into 
great square pews, so that one half the congregation sat 
facing the other half. 

In modern New England churches the seats all look 
towards the minister, and this seems, at first sight, the 
most sensible arrangement ; but, in reality, the old one 
was more in accordance with true New England princi- 
ples. In the new places of worship there is none of 
that solemnity which used to be felt from the con- 
sciousness of each individual that he was under the 
grave and unavoidable observation of all his brethren. 
The downcast looks and formal composure of the 
females, that marked the old congregations, have dis- 
appeared. Ease has succeeded to awe. But the worst 
of it is, that the genuine idea of Congregationalism is 
violated. The centre of action and interest is shifted 
from the assembly itself to its minister; and the 
nature of the action is also changed; a solemn, if 
severe, synaxis has degenerated into a lecture ; a 
church watching over itself has sunk to an audience. 

The young ofiicers of His Majesty's ship-of-the-line 
Avenger and frigate Tonnerre (captured at Trafalgar) 
liked the old square pews for the view they afforded of 
many a lovely New England countenance. Truly, 
the summer light, softened by its ipas^'5x^<^i\b<5iW\i^Ni^^ 
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numerous green slats of the Venetian blinds, fell on 
more than one face of exquisite beauty, of a bloom as 
delicate as Britain could boast, and features of more 
classic precision than her humid atmosphere permits, at 
least without a certain hot-house culture. In many in- 
stances this physical beauty was united with that air of 
saint-like purity and heavenly peace which is often 
ascribed to nuns, but which is, or was, very common 
amon^^ew England Congregationalists; proceeding in 
both cases, doubtless, from the same causes, habitual 
self-feontrol, and the frequent contemplation of Divine 
things. 

As a general thing, it may be doubted whether 
this spiritual style of female loveliness attracted the 
regards of our naval friends so much as that which 
was more mundane. Their admiring glances were 
bestowed, however, with great impartiality ; the j^oung 
■ Yanmouth ladies were doubtless, in most instances, 
acquaintance, at the very least ; in some cases, a 
tenderer, though temporary interest, might be almost 
acknowledged ; and it seemed that only the successive 
contemplation of all the fair faces present could satisfy- 
that hunger of the sailor's eye, after a long cruise, for 
the soft peculiarities of feature and expression proper 
to the other sex. We have not come to Yanmouth 
church, however, to observe and describe these profane 
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distractions, wiicli have forced themselves, we must 
say, unpleasantly upon our attention. Our own busi- 
ness here is infinitely more serious. 

In a large wall-pew, which shares with one other in 
the church the distinction of red cloth lining and brass 
nails, is a family that claims particular notice. The 
master sits in his proper place, (that is, the corner seat 
next the side-aisle, and commanding the pulpit,) a man 
rather below the middle height, slight, erect, yet evi- 
dently, from his thin silver locks, of venerable years. 
The head is characteristically New Englandish ; small, 
rather square than oval ; nose Grecian, with refined 
nostril, and compressed mouth ; eyes not large, but 
well set and piercing. The lower part of this face was 
charged with a florid colour which proved that seventy 
winters had not exhausted a rich and abundant vital- 
ity ; but the wide, serene, scarcely-wrinkled brow, was 
as silvery in tone as faultless in mould. Ideality, 
causality, benevolence, veneration, conscientiousness, 
firmness, all well developed ! It is easy to see what 
character this man will have displayed. He has been 
the kind father, the admirable citizen, the patriot 
— finally, the saint. 

His vis'd-vis ofiers a striking contrast. It is a man 
in the prime of life — tall, large framed, but well knit. 
He is dressed in the fashion of the time and season — 
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a blue coat, with wliite neckcloth, waistcoat, and trow- 
sers, of an immaculate purity ; his large shirt-ruffles are 
elaborately plaited — then the ordinary mark of a gen- 
tleman. From this snowy juste-au-coYpSf so fresh and 
clean, emerges a grand, handsome head, oval and bril- 
liant. It would be too vital were it not that the mas- 
sive, clean, white forehead is prematurely bald ; the 
activity of the cerebrum has left little more than half 
of the dark brown locks that once shaded its superb 
temple. 

The interior corners of the pews were occupied by 
two females, the elder of whom could not have passed 
thirty. She was short, slight, and pale. She wore a 
white shawl, of Chinese silk, over her high, lace-ruffed, 
short-waisted, black-silk dress, and a Leghorn bonnet 
and lace veil, that seemed modish, and even impo- 
sing, in Yanmouth meeting-house. Her features were 
good, but irregular; the mouth, in particular, was 
deficient in symmetry, yet was its expression sweet; 
one eyebrow was markedly higher than the other, 
but the eyes were finely cut and of the softest blue ; 
the nose was a little high, yet beautifully formed. 
She had the saint-like expression of which we have 
before spoken. It was, indeed, a very interesting 
face. 

Her companion was like her, but the likeness was 
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a family one ; the mould was the same, but the cast- 
ing had been more fortunate. In short, the face of 
the younger lady was as nearly perfect as possible ; but 
its expression was tinctured with a faint haughtiness, 
not unusual in features of extreme regularity. Be- 
tween these fair and gracious personages sat a.* neatly- 
attired black girl — black as the ace of spades; — 
around her curly head was gracefully wound a 
bright parti-coloured cotton handkerchief. In her 
arms she sustained a burden of flowing muslin petti- 
coats, and long lace robes, from which emerged the 
small, fair, slumbering features of an infant — a sleep- 
bound monthling. These were indications, apprecia- 
ted, doubtless, by all the congregation, that Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Atherton were intending that morning 
to "dedicate" their first-bom son to God "in the 
ordinance of baptism." 

The aged minister entered the assembly, walked 
with slow dignity up the middle aisle, and more 
slowly, yet with greater dignity, ascended the pul- 
pit-stairs. He was an old-fashioned parson of the 
"standing order." His somewhat shrunk legs were 
invested in black small-clothes and stockings, and he 
wore great silver shoe-buckles. His hair was long, 
flowing on his shoulders, and white as snow. After 
some moments of silent preparation in the deep in- 
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terior of tlie wine-glass pulpit, — moments during 
which the congregation became gradually hushed 
as the grave, — this venerable man arose; all arose 
with him; and, lifting up his hands, he commenced 
his prayer. 

It is. not our intention to report it. It was a 
good prayer, brief and pointed, in the nature of an 
introduction to the exercises about to follow. The 
good pastor had used nearly the same every Simday 
morning, for more than half a century that he had . 
exercised the pastoral office over the church in Yan- 
mouth. A hymn was then sung, about dedicating 
little children, like Samuel, to God. Then the pas- 
tor read the passage of the New Testament where 
the Lord commissions his Apostles to go forth and 
baptize all nations. Then followed a much longer 
prayer, very discursive, very theological — like an 
abstract of the "Westminster Confession, united to an 
exposition of the Book of Eevelations. Towards the 
close of it, however, the speaker narrowed down his 
theme to the present time, and spoke of the family 
whose' yoimgest " hope " was to be offered for ad- 
mission into the visible church. He declared that 
this unconscious babe, on whom so much of the in- 
terest of the present occasion was concentrated, was 
the descendant of a long line of eminently pious and 
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now mostly sainted ancestors, whose graces he prayed 
that the babe might inherit, as well as their name. 
He alluded particularly to one living and present, a 
venerable servant of God, the grandsire, as it seemed, 
of the babe, now waiting for the call of his Master, 
ready like Elijah for translation, whose mantle, he 
asked, might fall on this infant descendant. Finally, 
he expressed great confidence in the real election of 
the yet unconscious candidate for the baptismal 
sprinkling, on the groimd that a child of so many 
prayers as had gone before his very birth, and would 
ever follow him through life, must have been pre- 
destinated from all eternity to the enjoyment of the 
celestial mansions, it being, as he said, the well- 
known method of the Omniscient and Sovereign 
Dispenser of all good to stir up his people to 
ask with fervour those blessings which he had in 
each instance eternally predetermined to bestow. 
With the exception, perhaps, of the young English 
officers, a look of pleased internal acquiescence was 
visible on all the coimtenances of the congregation 
as the prayer concluded. 

"The child," said the minister, still erect in the 
lofty pulpit, "may now be presented by the parents 
for baptism." 

" Who are the god&ther and godmother ? " whis- 
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c 

pered a midshipman to a staring Yanmouth youth in 
the next pew. 

" Them 's the parents," was the reply, accompanied 
with an expression of pity; "we don't have nothing 
of the kind you said." 

The ceremony of baptism is not necessarily deprived 
of its solemnity by the simple manner of performing it 
customary among the New England people. On the 
contrary, the mere act of baptism, left entirely to itself, 
with no benedictions of the water, no promises and 
renunciations of sponsors, no signing with the cross, not 
to say, without the numerous rites used in the Cath- 
olic church — the salt, the spittle, the insufflations, the 
exorcisms, the unction, the lighted candle, the white 
robe — is perhaps even the more impressive. The 
minister exhorted the parents to bring up their child in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord. The nature 
of the present transaction he described, indeed, as. a 
mere oblation of the child to God; but he assured 
them, on the other hand, that God had promised to be a 
FaAer to the children of His saints, and that the oflf- 
spring of believers were the most likely subjects of 
discriminating grace, a consummation to which their 
efforts and prayers ought constantly to tend. 

The father held the babe at the font ; the white-haired 
old minister dipped the tips of his trembling fingers, 
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sprinkled a few drops of water on the face of the 
infant, not even waking it from its deep and awful 
slumber, and said : 

"Alban, I baptize thee in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen." 
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CHAPTEE II. 

The Britisli tars sauntered along the quiet streets, 
rolling on their hips, and squaring their elbows like 
yard-arms. There were no grog-shops open in Yan- 
mouth on the Sabbath-day, and though immoralities of 
another kind were far from being unknown, there was 
yet no absolute rendezvous in this comparatively inno- 
cent seaport, where the distraction of equivocal female 
society could be obtained. The selectmen exercised 
too strict a vigilance. So, finally, a little knot of the 
blue-jackets, ennuye with promenading without a pur- 
pose, sat down upon the stone door-step of a store, and 
one of them pulling out of his pocket a pack of dirty 
cards, they fell to amusing themselves with a game 
that is a prime favourite with sailors. 
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Cards are dull without a stake ; so the next thing 
some of His Majesty's silver pictures were produced, 
and the shillings and half-crowns changed hands rap- 
idly. Unfortunately the position of the gamesters was 
commanded from the windows of the meeting-house 
gallery. They were quiet at first, as they had been 
strictly enjoined to be, and spoke in under tones, for 
the hush of the town awed them ; but, forgetting them- 
selves by degrees, particularly the lookers-on of the 
game, they gave way to occasional laughter, with loud 
talking, to which now and then a ripping oath added 
its peculiar energy. In the deep pause between the 
giving out of the last hymn, and the preparatory fa mi 
sol of the volunteer choir, the noise of a laugh came 
faintly in at the open windows and caught the ear of 
Deacon Jabez Flint, a zealous upholder of the ancient 
laws, and one of the selectmen of Yanmouth. 

To seize his hat — a broad-brim — and staff (it was 
silver-headed) and go forth to Ascertain the cause of 
these profane sounds, was in fact the duty of Deacon 
Flint : and his investigations soon brought to light the 
enormities that were in the act of commission : — card- 
playing, gambling, swearing, and unseemly merriment 
on the Sabbath, in the open streets of Yanmouth, in 
meeting-time, with consequent disturbance of public 
worship, added to the profanation of the Lord's day. 
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each in itself a circumstance involving a separate 
violation of the by-laws of the town, and constitu- 
ting altogether a complex offence of no ordinary 
magnitude. 

What matter that the offenders were foreigners? 
In the command to sanctify the Sabbath was there not 
a special clause including the " stranger that is within 
thy gates ? " So reasoned Deacon Flint, who had " set 
his face as a flint " against such doings ; and he took 
his measures accordingly; the consequence whereof 
was, to be brief, that by the time meeting was out, 
four seamen of His Majesty's frigate 'Tonnerre' had 
been arrested by a constabulary force of eight fanatical 
Puritans, under the guidance and authority of Deacon 
Jabez Flint, in his broad-brimmed hat and silver- 
headed round cane, and lodged forthwith in the county 
gaol. 

From insignificant causes arise, oftentimes, the wars^ 
of mighty nations. The arrest of a few sailors for vio- 
lating the municipal laws of a New England town was 
a matter of no great import in itself; but construed as 
an insult to the British flag, under which those sailors 
and their officers had landed, — a less thing might suf- 
fice to dissolve the peaceful relations then newly re- 
established between the two countries. Thus the zeal 
of Deacon Flint, approved by some, was deemed injudi- 
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cioas by others. The British officers were indignant, 
and some of the juniors proposed to storm the gaol and 
effect a rescue. This counsel was indeed promptly re- 
jected by their superiors in the informal consultation 
which took place at the moment, as both unwarrant- 
able, and certain of defeat from the well-known spirit of 
the people. Some of the middies said that the commo- 
dore would bombard the town if the prisoners were not 
instantly surrendered ; but it was an obvious answer to 
this prediction that the British ships themselves lay 
directly under the guns of Fort Yantic. 

While the people, collected in groups, in spite of 
Sunday, discussed the affair with the phlegm peculiar 
to New Englanders, and the knot of cockpit officers 
at the boat-wharf were holding a somewhat excited, 
if not angry, colloquy on the subject, the captain of 
the * Tonnerre ' himself consulted apart with his first 
lieutenant, in the veranda of an inn that fronted the 
landing. 

" Best to treat it good-naturedly, as an instance of 
respectable zeal, but ludicrous in our eyes," said the 
senior officer. 

" I call such an instance of zeal, confounded impu- 
dence," replied the lieutenant, with deliberate emphasis. 

"No doubt, Harvey, no doubt; but the object at 
present is, to get the matter over amicably, without 
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seeming to pocket an insult. The men must be re- 
leased though, to-night." 

"This Deacon Flint, they say, is as obstinate as a 
mule," observed the lieutenant. 

" I think I have hit upon a way of managing him," 
said his superior, looking at the subaltern. The lieu- 
tenant in turn regarded his captain with an air of 
inquiry. 

" General Atherton has unbounded influence," pur- 
sued the latter. "The people here regard him as 
little less than a saint." 

"Quite so," assented the lieutenant, slightly flush- 
ing. 

"Deacon Flint would follow his advice implicitly, 
no doubt, especially in a case like this, which, in fact, 
is a question of religion," said the captain, gravely. 
" You know the family, Harvey ; you must see the old 
gentleman. He is a gentleman, every inch of him, and 
a soldier ; — he would enter into my feelings, — into 
the feelings of a commanding officer." 

" General Atherton is very rigid in his ideas about 
Sunday — the Sabbath, as he would call it," said Har- 
vey, hesitatingly. 

" Pooh ! pooh ! " 

" I mean, he might object to one's calling on him 
to-day, on such an affair," persisted the junior. 
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" Nonsense. You will have the goodness to go up 
to General Atherton's immediately, Mr. Harvey, and 
make such a representation of the case as will procure 
his interference to liberate the men at once," said his 
commander, moving off. " I am going to the ship ; 
you won't come aboard without them, of course 1 " 
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CHAPTEE III. 

By this time the bells had begun to ring for after- 
noon meeting; for, as many of the congregation always 
come from far, it is the custom of New England to 
allow but a brief intermission between morning and 
afternoon service, seldom exceeding an hour. Lieuten- 
ant Harvey did not proceed on his errand till after 
the evening service therefore, which, for some reason, 
he attended at church, and though he had often heard 
the beautiful prayers hastily read before an impending 
action or gathering storm, when Sunday happened to 
precede, he liad perhaps never more heartily prayed to 
be " defended from the fear of our enemies," or " from 
all perils and dangers of this night," than when he was 
simply going to ask a favour of a particularly quiet 
New England country-gentleman. 
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But service was over — it was longer than meeting 
by at least a quarter of an hour — and the brave Lieu- 
tenant's way led him into the broad ascending street on 
which the meeting-house stood. It was lined with 
great trees and paved with rubble-stones, from which 
the rapid descent of waters in every rain had long 
since swept away the lighter portions of the soil. 
Here and there the native rock, smooth and flat, ap- 
peared above the surface.. At the top of this street ran 
another at right angles, and beyond, the hill extended 
in an open green, terminating in a white court-house, 
flanked by a stone gaol — a square, solid building with 
grated windows — and the English officer's blood boiled 
to see the grim faces of his men peering out of one of 
them, in durance vile. 

This was the end of the town in that direction. Be- 
hind the court-house and gaol were seen only stone- 
fenced hills and the sky. But on the right of the 
court-house green, in the midst of lofty and consider- 
able grounds, stood a large white mansion of brick, 
having a many-sloped black roof without gables, of 
which the eaves, projecting like a veranda, and sup- 
ported by massive and square brick columns, formed a 
huge piazza quite round the house. The white front 
wall of the grounds flanked the green, and was of 
brick, stone-coped, and broken by quaint brick pillars, 
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like those of the piazza. There were two gates, a 
larger one at the lowest point of the hill for car- 
rinL'cs, and a smaller one, but more enriched, lat- 
tiwd, and flanked by pillars, above, which served for 
pcdtstriana, or even for visitors in carriages, if they 
did not mind walking a hundred yards, or thereabouts, 
to tlie house. 

lieutenant Harvey directed his steps to this en- 
trai^GSj and entered by it without using the brass 
knocker. Within was a small lawn, planted with 
slirubhery, and a flagged pathway led from the gate 
to a flight of half-a-dozen stone steps, which brought 
the officer to the level o£ a green and shrubberied 
terrMce, with a continuation of the pathway leading 
to another flight and another terrace, whereon stood 
the house, the great brick pillars of the piazza having 
their C[uaint, lofty bases rooted in the turf. Those 
of the front were wreathed with honeysuckles. Roses 
bloomed between them, and beneath the open win- 
dows. There was a path under the piazza, and on 
one side was a garden rising in terraces and skirted 
with fruit-trees ; on the other, the hill descended in 
a green slope to the carriage-road, and the view was 
open, over the town, to the bay, the wooded mouth 
of the Yantic, and the gray heights beyond, with 
their fences of stone and guardian forts. 
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The Lieutenant raised tlie briglit brass knocker of 
the double- valved green door. An old negro in a 
white coat answered the summons. Ilis wrinkled 
black face evinced great surpiise at the visitor. 

" What, Massa Ilarvey ! you come to de Cassle 
a-courtin' on de Sabbat' day 1 Sir ! as sure as my 
name is Sam'l Ath'ton, the gen'ral no 'prove it.'' 

" I have not come to the * Castle ' to-day a-courting, 
Sam. I wish to see General Atherton himself on 
particular business." 

" The Gen'ral never tend to biz'ness on de Sab- 
bat'," said the negro, letting in the visitor with evi- 
dent reluctance. " My goodness, Massa Ilarvey ! de 
Cassle de las' place you ought to come to, to do 
biz'ness on de Sabbat' day afore sundown. You lose 
your crak'ter in dis house entirely." 

The vestibule into which Harvey was admitted, 
was a small, square hall, nearly filled with a broad, 
well-lighted staircase. 

The narrow, but very rich foreign, carpet with 
whicli this was laid, and a hall-lamp of cut glass 
sus})ended from the ceiling, gave it an air different 
from most Yanmouth interiors at that period, although 
now it would be far from unique. A sword, and an 
old revolutionary cocked-hat, hung on the wall. The 
negro threw open a door, and ushered the visitor 
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into a spacious drawing-room, — in tlie vernacular, the 
parlour. 

" Mr. Harvey I " said a soft voice, in an under 
tone of slight surprise. 

There were three ladies in the parlour, two of 
whom have already been introduced in their pew 
at the Congregational meeting-house, and it was the 
younger of these who spoke, and who, at the same 
time, rose to receive the English officer. The other 
two remained sitting and silent, but regarded him 
with a stare of undisguised curiosity. 

*'I called to see your father, Miss Atherton, on 
an errand of importance from my commanding offi- 
cer." 

"Your father is in the bedroom, Betsey," said a 
voice with quickness; and the young lady addressed 
left the parlour without further remark. 

" The bedroom," in a New England house at that 
time, signified the bedroom of " the heads " of a fam- 
ily. It was generally upon the first or principal 
floor, and was much used as a more sacred kind of 
sitting-room, to which all the members of the family 
proper had access; but when the best, or drawing- 
room, chamber was occupied by guests, as happened 
at this time at General Atherton's, it would also afford 
a place, on Sundays, or at other times, for devotional 
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retirement; and snch, doubtless, as Harvey imme- 
diately understood, was the case at that instant. The 
reader will also at once comprehend, that the above 
observation, addressed to Miss Atherton, proceeded 
from her mother. 

She was a woman on the shady side of sixty — 
perhaps nearer three score and ten ; very slight, 
very straight, sitting erect in her chair by the open 
east window, without leaning in the least upon the 
high back for support; a large book was open in 
her lap, and she was reading without the aid of 
glasses. The close cap of the time entirely con- 
cealed her gray hair, and surrounded a face that 
must once have been beautiful. It was still full of 
vivacity. On the wall directly opposite her hung 
her own portrait, a few years younger, perhaps, but 
in the same costume that she actually wore — a 
dark silk gown and snowy muslin kerchief, arranged 
with neat precision. Many other portraits adorned 
the walls, and we may indeed scrutinize the apart- 
ment a little, while we are waiting in solemn silence 
for General Atherton to appear. 

It was a large room, as we have said, and lofty, 
and the portraits were ranged down one side of it. 
General Atherton, whom we have already seen at 
meeting, was there by his lady^s aide, m \)a<^ <^\ 
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continental blue and buff, the high, white cravat, 
and rich frill of 76. The painter had caught well 
his expression of saintly serenity. There was a head 
which you would have sworn was his father's; 
of harder lineaments; the costume plain and citi- 
zenish ; — but otherwise scarcely to be made out ; and 
another which you might divine to be his mother's, — 
very soft, and the most youthful in the collection : 
it must have been taken three quarters of a century 
before. Probably it was painted by Smybert, who 
flourished in the then loyal colonies, before the French 
war. 

The other portraits were more modern ; one 
smooth, youthful countenance, almost boyish, sur- 
prised you by its association with a parson's gown 
and bands — signs of office which the Congregation- 
alist ministers in Boston, and the larger cities of New 
England, still retained. At the lower end of the room, 
over the very high mantelpiece of dark native stone, 
hung also nearly a dozen miniatures in oil, exquisitely 
painted; evidently all by the same hand. The mas- 
sive little gilt frames made the wall sparkle ; and 
they were disposed round a central piece, — a lozenge- 
shaped coat of arms, worked in gold filagree and 
blue, — a resplendent object preserved in a glass case. 
There was very little furniture in the apartment. 
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compared with our modern profusion. An escritoire 
bookcase of mahogany, polished by constant rubbing 
into a sort of golden looking-glass, and nearly cov- 
ered with spotlessly bright and fanciful brass mount- 
ings and drawer-handles, stood near the fireplace. 
A tall, old-fashioned clock, with the moon's ever- 
varying face moving on its dial, stood in a darkish 
corner, solemnly ticking in the silence. And there 
was little else that was ornamental. 

The beautiful Miss Atherton returned from her mis- 
sion, saying, in a low tone, that " Pa " would come in 
presently, and, seating herself by a window, resumed 
her book. Young Mrs. Atherton had not uttered a 
word. She sat in a low rocking-chair, meditating ap- 
parently, for her air was serious though sweet. Ten 
minutes elapsed, and General Atherton did not appear. 

" Have you been to church to-day, Mr. Harvey, or 
to meeting ? " suddenly asked old Mrs. Atherton. 

"To meeting, madam, in the morning," said the 
officer. 

"Ah! then you saw my grandson christened," 
broke in the old lady with animation. 

" Saw him baptized, you mean, ma I " said young 
Mrs. Atherton, faintly, and with a slight winning 
smile of remonstrance. 

"No, child, I mean christened; — is not that what 
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you call it at home — in Old England, Mr. Har- 
vey ? " 

"Baptized or christened, madam, is the same, I 
have always understood," said the Lieutenant. 

Miss Atherton's lip curled, but she did not look 

up from her book. 

"How did you like the name?" pursued the old 

«k 

lady, with a courteous but sarcastic air. Harvey said 

he thought it a very good name, and Miss Ather- 

ton's lip curled again. 

" It comes from a good source," said the old lady, 
turning over to the first pages of her book, — "the 
calendar of the Church of England Prayer-book — the 
only prayer-book I ever use. Yesterday was St. Al- 
ban's day, and I find he was the first English martyr, 
so, as I was promised the naming of the boy, I chose 
that. It is better than Hezekiah or Samuel, don't 
you think ? " 

"Those names are both in the Bible, you know, 
mamma I " said the married daughter ; " I am sure 
you really like them." 

" I like Hezekiah in your father, Grace." 

" And Samuel in my husband, I hope,^' said the 
daughter, with a smile, though somewhat pained. 

" He was named after his father, who was President 
of Congress," said the old lady, " and a signer of the 
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Declaration ; — not that I think any better of him for 
that," — and she glanced out of the window towards 
the fort on the distant heights. 

"And Samuel in the Bible was one of the judges, 
and a prophet of the Lord," said Mrs. Samuel Ather- 
ton, with persevering suavity. 

" And Alban in the Prayer-book was one of the 
martyrs, and a saint of the Lord," rejoined her mother. 

Truly, it has excited our surprise that this young 
descendant of the Puritans, christened in a Gongrega- 
tionalist meeting-house, should receive the name of a 
Catholic saint. But we have not time to think about 
it, for at length, the General Hezekiah, so long waited 
for, comes in from his retirement, and listens with 
grave but gracious attention to the British officer's 
story. 

" What you urge is reasonable, Mr. Harvey," said 
he, at its conclusion. " Deacon Flint is a good man, 
but his zeal in this instance has carried him further 
than duty required him to go. It would have sufficed 
to reprimand your men, and send them back to their 
boat I will go with you to his house, and doubt 
not to obtain an order for their release." 

"It is a work of necessity and mercy," said the 
younger Mrs. Atherton. 

**I think so, daughter Grace," 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

It was almost the longest day of the year, bf course, 
and it seemed that the sun never loould go down that 
evening. Gradually, however, the shadow of the hill 
climbed up the quaint brick pillars of the old Atherton 
house — the "CaSsle," as black Sam called it — and 
chased the red light up the varied slopes of the black 
roof, till at last only the gilt points of the forked light- 
ning-rod sparkled in the daybeam. Then Elizabeth 
Atherton came out among the roses and honeysuckles 
of the piazza, and sauntered into the garden, lifting 
her gracious white drapery a little, as she went up the 
terraced parterres, till her form was seen at their 
highest point defined against the crimson sky. 

It was in an angle of the wall that she stood, where 
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a great rock emerged above the surface ; the road ran 
some twenty feet below on one side ; on the other, her 
father's domain extended, in grass-land and locust- 
groves. The land on the farther side of the road was 
also General Athcrton's, except the very topmost slope 
of the hill, which was fenced off by itself, with a line 
of trees running along its lower boundary. This sepa- 
rated lot manifested the purpose to which it was devo- 
ted, by hundreds of grassy mounds, with numerous 
white gravestones interspersed. At the date of this 
present writing, General Atherton, with his wife, and 
both their daughters — the beautiful Elizabeth herself 
— repose beneath one of the highest knolls, which is 
crowned by their tall obelisk tombstones. Be not too 
sad, reader; for consider that thirty -five years have 
elapsed ; and of those four, one only died in youth. A 
common fate, late or soon, ingulfs the earthly life 
of all. 

The golden ray at length had ceased to tinge even 
the highest rampart of Yantic fort; it was positively 
sundown; and a stir became apparent in Yanmouth. 
From her lofty post of observation, Betsey Atherton 
could see many a doorway become enlivened with 
white dresses and summer trowsers ; now a solitary 
beau, and then a whole bevy of girls would flutter 
down and across a street. Laughter was heard in the 
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' twilight, and music, and the resounding of gates swung 
to with a sort of consciousness that the Sabbath was 
over. Soon a quite numerous party were descried 
coming up the hill, and crossing the green towards her 
father's house. They came in at the upper gate, talk- 
ing gayly and loud. Elizabeth saw her father and 
elder sister go out to meet them on the terrace steps. 
After a short conversation, two or three girls, and as 
many youths, broke away from the rest, and came actu- 
ally running into the garden, the females in advance of 
their companions. As they flew along the terraces, 
one gave a faint, hoydenish scream, and another 
laughed. 

"Why girls! how you act!^^ said Miss Atherton, 
reproachfully, in her low, soft voice, slightly drawling 
the two italicized words. 

They were all beautiful creatures, to speak gener- 
ally, fragile in make, and reaching apparently, in age, 
from sixteen to twenty. One had a profusion of long, 
light brown ringlets falling on her shoulders ; another's 
glossy raven hair was classically twisted ; the third had 
short crisp French curls all around her forehead and 
temples. Two of the gentlemen who followed them 
were English officers, and one of these was our friend 
Harvey, with whom Miss Atherton shook hands, and 
said, with a very sweet and gentle, though amused smile : 
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" I trust you have succeeded in liberating the cap- • 
tives, Lieutenant Harvey?" 

"I wish I could as easily deliver another captive 
that I know of, Miss Atherton," replied the Lieuten- 
ant, gallantly. 

The girls all giggled, and the other gentleman ex- 
claimed, *^ All the captives I you ought to say, Har- 
vey." And the three girls laughed again, and Miss 
Atherton said she thought "they were possessed /^^ 

We are afraid that if we were to continue our ac- 
count of the conversation, it would not prove greatly 
more edifying than the slight specimen we have given. 
Miss Atherton herself gradually took part in what 
she at first seemed to consider the undignified conduct 
of her friends : at least she laughed, though low and 
musically, as people say, and retorted their silly rail- 
leries. By and by it was proposed to promenade up 
and down the walks; and the young ladies accepted 

* 

without scruple the offered arms of the cavaliers. 
The conversation now became more subdued ; the 
moon rose upon the rugged but beautiful landscape; 
the terraces of turf and stone, and the long, white 
piazza were partly in shade, and partly in a soft 
glitter. 

"The New World is more charming than the 
Old," said the English officer. 
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"And you arc really serious in your plan of giv- 
ing up your profession and settling in the West?" 

"Never more serious in my life. Your brother-^ 
in-law has promised to sell me a township in the 
Genesee country, not entirely beyond the reach of 
civilization either, and for a mere trifle." 

"But you first return to England?" 

"We sail on Thursday," said the Lieutenant. 

"I am very sorry," said Miss Atherton, looking 
up at him. The English officer was a handsome 
fellow. 

"And I was never so sorry in my life," replied 
the Lieutenant. "To be quite plain — since I am 
going so soon — and may not have another oppor- 
tunity, (let us turn up this walk, Miss Atherton,) you 
are the cause." 

The sailor hemmed and cleared his throat. There 
was nothing sufficiently definite said yet for a lady 
to answer, but enough for a lady to understand. 
Miss Atherton looked down of course. 

" I ventured to speak to your father this after- 
noon," pursued the Lieutenant, rather vaguely. " He 
reproved me for mentioning it on Sunday — on the 
Sabbath I mean — but referred me to you." 

"Mentioning what?" said the young New En- 
gland lady, with characteristic caution. 
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"I thouglit I Lad explained that, Miss Atlierton. 
TVTiat could I mention but my attachment — my re- 
spectful, devoted attachment to yourself?" 

The young lady immediately had the air of one 
very much surprised. Young ladies arc always sur- 
prised, and yet somehow they know very well. Miss 
Atherton withdrew her hand softly from her com- 
panion's arm. ShQ stopped abruptly midway of the 
walk, and turning away slightly, looked over the 
low rough wall towards the burying-ground, where 
the gravestones glittered like her own raiment. What 
a question is she deciding I It is whether she shall 
be a wife and mother, and go with a companion 
whom she likes, and whom she could easily learn to 
love with tenderness, to a clime and soil, an air and 
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mode of life, far more favourable to her delicate, but 
untainted constitution, than that of the stem New 
England coast, and where she would probably have 
lived as long as our New England flowers gener- 
ally do when transplanted to the alluvial West; or 
whether she shall lie soon — a maiden — under yon 
moonlit knoll. She has no conception of this aspect 
of the question, yet there seems something deeper 
than either maiden coyness in confessing, or womanly 
reluctance to give pain in denying, a reciprocation of 
the feeling with which she has been addressed. She 
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does not look at her companion, which is unfortu- 
nate, for he is a manly figure, most particularly good- 
looking, and now an ardent and sympathetic agita- 
tion quickens his deep respiration, and his fine im- 
browned features express many things that females 
instantly appreciate, and greatly like, — sincerity, 
warmth of feeling, respectful fear, passionate admira- 
tion. There was clearly a struggle in the maiden's 
bosom, but it was brief. 

"I am sorry — very sorry — that you feel so, Mr. 

Harvey, — that is — I cannot ." She hesitated. 

"You know my principles, Lieutenant Harvey; I 
cannot reconcile it to my conscience to marry one 
who is not a Christian." 

"Not a Christian, Miss Atherton! My God I do 
you take me for an infidel ? " 

"Oh, no, not an infidel, sir; but you do not so 
much as believe in that change of heart which we 
think necessary to make a real Christian. I always 
resolved," added she, and her delicate profile looked 
firmness itself, — "I always resolved never to marry 
any but a Christian." 

"But this is a very extraordinary resolution," said 
the Lieutenant, with profound seriousness. " You have 
three married sisters, Miss Atherton, and not one of 
their husbands is a Christian, in that sense of the 
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word. Why, there is your own mother, Miss Atherton, 
who is of my church : — ^I am as much a Christian as 
she is, am I not?" 

"That does not alter the right and wrong of the 
case," said Miss Atherton, mildly. 

Others of the party now approached, and the pair 
resumed their walk, but Miss Atherton did not resume 
her lover's arm. 

"I may venture to think that at least you have 
no other objection," said the Lieutenant. " My familj'-, 
I believe, is as good as yours, though it may not be 
so distinguished. Miss Atherton." 

"I never thought of comparing them," said the 
young lady. 

" I cannot boast of my million acres of wild land, 
and my forty ships sailing to the Indies, like your 
brother-in-law, Mr. Samuel Atherton." 

After a few moments' thoughtful silence Betsey 
Atherton touched quickly with her finger that region 
of the forehead where phrenologists locate the organ 
of calculation, and replied, with a mixture of archness 
and sweet sinceritv : — 

" My highest aspiration, when I have sometimes 
thought of wedded life as most desirable for one of 
my sex, has been to marry a talented minister, settled 
over some large society, in New York or Boston, like 
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my brother Jonathan, whose income, Lieutenant Har- 
vey, is considerably less than your patrimony would 
produce, if converted into dollars and put out at 
the American rate of interest." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

The life of Master Alban Atherton, till he was 
about eight years old, crept on (the days, upon a 
child, drop one by one, slowly, like the beads of a 
novice) between his father's house in the great city 
and his grandfather's in the rural haven of Yan- 
mouth. At that time, owing to the nearly annual 
visit of yellow fever. New York was not considered 
a safe summer residence, and as the commercial 
difficulties that followed the peace pressed too dan- 
gerously on one who had (literally) so much heavy 
canvass spread as our hero's father, to allow of his 
remaining long at a distance from his counting- 
house, and Mrs. Atherton would not permit the long 
months from May till the frost to separate her from her 
husband, the boy was naturally sent to his grand- 
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father's. Here his aunt Elizabeth took charge of him ; 
and it is no slight privilege to know in early childhood 
the modesty of virginal care. 

By itself, indeed, it might have proved too cold an 
influence, under which the young soul would have 
blanched like flowers exposed only to moonlight ; but 
at the end of every six months little Alban passed 
into the warmer arms of his mother, and played his 
winters through in the glow of his father's hearth. 
The great parlour at the " Cassle," with its sparse, 
old-fashioned furniture, and windows shaded but by 
the honeysuckles and massive pillars of the piazza, 
was not more different from Mrs. Atherton's winter 
drawing-room with its crimson damask curtains, its 
modern sofa covered with sumptuous red velvet, and 
the sideboard of silver plate and Chinese porcelain 
which glittered in its deep recess, than was the spirit 
of the former abode from that of the latter. 

Mr. Samuel Atherton was a hearty, genial char- 
acter, devoted to the world, particularly to the in- 
crease of his fortune, fond of good living, hospitable, 
friendly, generous, confiding, quick in resentments, 
susceptible of the influence of female beauty. With 
his intellectual power and his strong passions he might 
have made a bad man, had he not been endowed with 
great conscientiousness. His education had been one 
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of great simplicity, and he had always been involved 
in business. His affection for his wife and son was 
of the warmest kind. If refinement, gentleness, and 
a deep sense of religion breathed out upon young 
Alban from his slight, quiet, blue-eyed mother, the 
great frame, vital activity, and cordial laugh of his 
father inspired qualities, as well physical as moral, of 
a far different order. 

There was a difference of system as well as of persons 
and things between New York and Yanmouth. At 
both our young hero learned the rudiments of religion 
from the Westminster Catechism, but at his grand- 
father's, twice a day, the household were assembled 
round what is called in New England, metaphorically, 
the family altar : while at his father's, a grace before 
meat, of extreme brevity, constituted the visible domes- 
tic worship. Mr. Samuel Atherton was not a "pro- 
fessor," and in fact, rather went beyond the New En- 
gland notion of consistency, in one as yet unacquainted 
with the power of vital godliness, even by saying grace 
at his own table. The Sabbath was observed in both 
houses with equal strictness^ but (it was a less point, 
yet by no means an unimportant one) at Yanmouth, 
Saturday evening was " kept ;" in New York, Sunday 
evening was reckoned " holy time." So, at a very 
early age, the boy learned that at Yanmouth the 
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church of the fiimily was Congregationalist, but in New 
York, Presbyterian ; and that these churches differed 
not in " doctrine," as he was told, but " only in church 
government." The longing for unity, which is one of 
the strongest instincts of the human mind, compelled 
this young soul to puzzle itself over this mysterious 
diversity, and unable, as children always are, to think 
that two ways to heaven can be right, he inwardly, 
even at that ea»ly age, exercised his power of choice, 
and finding the mere claim of authority doubtless a 
proof of its validity, he accepted Presbytery, and placed 
Congregationalism, as such, under his childish anathema. 

At Yanmouth, too, a mystery of another sort became 
an element of young Alban's imagination. It is that 
geographical mystery which children and peasants, — all 
ignorant minds, — feel as so attractive, yet so awful. 
What lay beyond the circle of hills that bounded on the 
north the view from his grandfather's terraces ? Alban, 
at seven years, had journeyed by water, but never by 
land. And then there was the Yantic, that came flow- 
ing out of those hills, with rich woods overhanging its 
eddying stream — what sort of region lay about its 
sources? — who dwelt around its fountains? 

" What do they call the place where the river falls, 
aunty?" he asked. 

"It is called Yantic Falls, my dear." 
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" That is not the same Yantic Falls where uncle and 
aunt Hezekiah live, and cousin Eachel, is it, aunty ? " 

"The very same, Alban." 

" Oh, is it the same ? " said the child. Then, after 
some minutes' meditation, "And grandpa lived there 
too, a great — great while ago, did he not, aunt Betsey ? " 

" Yes, yes, my dear child, he did. All the Ather- 
tons lived first at Yantic Falls. Your great-uncles — 
your grandfather's brothers — live there now ; and a 
great many other Athertons, who are your relations, 
more or less near." 

*'Is Yantic Falls so large as Yanmouth?" 

"Yes, Alby, it is larger." 

" It is not so pretty, is it, aunty ? " 

"Yes, my dear, it is a much more beautiful place — 
the most beautiful I ever saw in my life." 

" And do my great-uncles all live in houses just 
like grandpa's? " 

" No, my dear : — they, with others of your kindred, 
hve in the old Atherton homesteads, where our ances- 
tors have lived, ever since the family came here, that 
is, almost for two hundred years." 

"What are ancestors?" asked the child. 

" Our grandparents, and our great-grandparents, and 
our great-great-grandparents, and our great-great-great- 
grandparents, and so on, as far back as you like to 
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go, up to Noah or to Adam," said his aunt, soberly 
laughing. 

"And homesteads — what are they?" 
"A homestead is the house where our ancestors 
lived, one after another, and which belonged to them, 
with all the land round it.. But you have asked 
questions enough for the present. Some day I will 
take you to Yantic Falls, and then you shall see the 
old homestead, — our own, I mean — the old homestead 
of all." 

"But I cannot see our ancestors, aunty, for they 
are dead." 

"No, Alby, but you shall see their graves." 
It was a great event when little Alban was taken by 
his aunt one Saturday afternoon to Yantic Falls. One 
of Elizabeth Atherton's married sisters was "settled" 
in Yanmouth, and it was young Mansfield — a nearly 
full-grown nephew, and Alban's cousin — who drove 
them in General Atherton's chaise. The chaise, alias 
gig, and the pleasure-wagon, were nearly the only 
carriages then known in Connecticut. It was about a 
century, in fact, since the great-grandfather of General 
Atherton had set up at Yantic Falls the first chaise 
ever seen in the colony, and the family had never 
since used any grander vehicle. 

The distance from Yanmouth to the Falls was 
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only a dozen miles or thereabouts; the road was 
hilly, indeed, but in fair order, and wound its way 
through a half wild and highly picturesque country, 
that showed, however, at every step, more of fertility 
and of culture. 

The little Alban evinced a quick eye for scenery. 
Every gray rock overhanging the road, every copse, 
with its sweet spring gurgling over living green by 
the roadside, every glimpse of the winding river, 
with its shadowy islets, elicited expressions of delight 
which made Tom Mansfield laugh, and charmed the 
quiet heart of Betsey Atherton. But it was when, 
about half-way to the Falls from Yanmouth, they 
suddenly came upon an Indian village in an ancient 
clearing, belted with the oldest woods of the region, 
that Master Alban's transports could scarcely be re- 
strained. 

Here was indeed a new world which no one could 
have suspected to exist within so short a distance 
from Yanmouth. Not but that the Indians frequently 
came down to the port, with fruit and fish, or moc- 
casins and baskets of birch-bark, braided with por- 
cupine quills ; and sometimes a blanketed squaw, with 
blue trowsers under her single short petticoat of the 
same colour, and a man's hat on her head, her patient 
papoose bound to a straight board between her shoul- 
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ders, would stray into the kitchen of the "Cassle," 
and sit in silence, (till black Hagar as silently brought 
cold meat, or perhaps some cast-off finery of her mis- 
tress,) scorning to beg, and departing with a stately 
" good-morning " by way of thanks. 

Alban was familiar with this ; but an Indian town ! 
the huts, the yellow gourds, the half-naked little boys ; 
it was quite like one of grandma's stories. He almost 
wished that he had been an Indian. Betsey Atherton's 
beautiful face also lighted up with intense feeling of 
some sort as they passed out of the old Mohegan 
village. 

" When you are a man, Alban, if you are a true 
Christian, as I hope you will be," she said, "you 
can be a missionary, and teach the Indians to love 
Christ." 

The " Falls " answered very well to Elizabeth 
Atherton's description. Alban was silent and atten- 
tive, as the strong bay horse drew the chaise up the 
hill that led from the "Landing," or business part 
of the town, to the "Plain." Under the hill-side 
covered with junipers, across the wide greens shaded 
with elms, they trotted along with the stealthiness 
peculiar to gigs. All the houses were of wood, 
double and two-storied and painted white or yellow. 
They stood in green shrubberied court-yards, with 
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white railings, and noble trees in front; gardens in 
the rear. They stopped at one which seemed older 
than the rest, for ife was more deeply imbowered. 
Before Thomas Mansfield could help his aunt and 
Alban out of the chaise, the yellow front-door was 
opened, and a young lady came out exclaiming, 
"Why, Bessie, how do you do?" and ran to meet 
them at the gate. 

"How do you do, Eachel?" 

The ladies kissed each other with great seeming 
af[:ection, and Eachel kissed Alban two or three times,, 
but the great Thomas Mansfield once. The passing 
by of one or two persons, who gave the arrival a look 
of curiosity, did not seem to embarrass at all these 
cordial welcomes. Eachel led them into the house, 
and at the door met them a middle-aged motherly 
matron, who kissed all the new-comers. 

"You come in good time, sister," she said to Miss 
Atherton. "Dinner will be ready in half an hour, 
but if little Alban is hungry, as he must be after his 
ride, he shall have a piece of gingerbread immediately. 
Do, Eachel, get Alban a piece of that gingerbread 
hot from the oven." 

In fact, the house was fragrant with the recent 
"bake." It was Saturday, you know. 
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CHAPTER YI. 

" I LIKE exceedingly the plan of taking Alby to see 
all the Athertons, and the old Atherton homesteads," 
said Rachel Atherton to Betsey. " It is a very whole- 
some thought that we belong to a race rooted in the 
land for many generations — a race which God has 
multiplied and blessed. 

"I thought that it would teach the child what is 
meant by the God of his fathers," said Betsey Atherton, 
with her sweetest smile. 

" To whom I trust that he will be faithful as his 
fathers have ever been, in spite of his being named 
after a Catholic saint," said Rachel's father. 

This conversation occurred at dinner. 

Deacon Hezekiah Atherton was Elizabeth's oldest 
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brother, the sterner image of their father, yet of a 
singular and almost enchanting suavity in his occa- 
sional manner. Eachel was but a few years her aunt's 
junior, and their intimacy was sisterly. She was in 
her maiden prime, — scarcely turned of twenty ; tall, a 
dark, bright face, fine eyes, sparkling teeth, a smile 
of irresistible sympathy. Eachel Atherton was what 
is called an intellectual girl. She had imagination, 
enthusiasm, and great moral energy. She was by no 
means so beautiful as her aunt; her figure, though 
passable, wanted the charming undulations of Betsey 
Atherton, whose every line was harmony, and her 
every motion grace ; yet Eachel had already twenty 
admirers to Elizabeth's one. 

" You don't find our table so elegantly furnished 
as yours at the 'Castle,' sister Betsey," said Deacon 
Atherton. 

" I am afraid Bessie finds more serious fault," said 
Eachel, glancing at the slice of iresh bread, by the side 
of her aunt-fi:iend's plate, of which the crust only had 
been touched. "My bread is sour to-day." 

" Eachel has so many books to read, and so many 
enterprises of charity on hand, that her housekeeping 
suffers," said her father. 

" The bread is raised a trifle too much," said Eliza- 
beth, candidly, "but I get along very well. Pa is so 

8* 
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particular, that I am obliged to be as particular myself 
at the Castle, as you say." 

"And you have no pictures to paint," said her 
brother, glancing at the numerous water-colour copies 
of celebrated pictures which decorated the dining- 
room. 

" No ; I do not possess Eachel's enviable talent in 
that respect," rejoined Betsey, with an admiring glance 
at a finely -coloured "Deposition," after Eubens. 

Indeed, it was not only the sour bread that be- 
trayed to Bessie's experience some neglect of the fine 
details of New England housekeeping; but she knew 
her friend's infirmity. Cutting an over-sweetened tart, 
(which Master Alby — little epicure — left on his 
plate,) Eachel informed her firiend that after dinner 
she would accompany her in a general visitation of 
the Atherton families, and would take the opportunity 
to unfold to her a scheme of which she was full, and 
which Bessie, she was sure, would approve. 

The chaise was brought to the door ; the two girls 
took their places, with Tom Mansfield sitting between 
them on the edge of the two cushions just where they 
met; Master Alban had a stool placed at his aunt's 
feet. It was a load, but the bay horse was strong. 
Away they go, under the lofty elms that Hne the road. 
On one side of the broad green are the white houses 
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amid their gardens ; on the other rises the steep hill, 
covered with juniper and pine. They are to call on at 
least a dozen families, all owning the name of Atherton, 
all more or less nearly related to little Alby, either on 
the father's or mother's side, all in a circuit of some 
four miles square, — a beautiful rus-in-urbe, so mingling 
farm and town, fair streets, wild hills, thick groves, 
romantic waterfalls, lonely meeting-houses, and factory 
villages. The burying-ground of Indian sachems lay in 
a wood near one of the finest mansions, and many a 
strange tradition was told by Eachel of Indian battles 
and sanguinary acts of vengeance, of which she pointed 
out to Alby the precise localities. Then the manners of 
the people, which Alby was too young to appreciate : — 
the blended urbanity and rusticity of kinsmen, — people 
who had never known a superior, and acknowledged 
none but their Maker, dwelling in the old homesteads 
which had never (so they boasted) passed out of the 
name; or swarming in new hives, destined, as they 
hoped, to a similar permanence. 

Every where Alby was made much of: all said that 
he must be very happy to live with his grandfather, 
and that they hoped he would one day be as good a 
man. It being Saturday afternoon, all invited him to 
stay to tea, and promised him a dish of local celebrity, 
which on the eve of the Sabbath smoked on every 
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decent supper-table in Yantic : — baked beans and pork. 
Alby wanted to accept the first invitation, but finding 
that he was sure of the regale any where, he declined 
the subsequent invitations with the best grace. Upon 
the whole, it may be doubted whether any scion of 
English aristocracy was ever more impressed by a 
visit to the stately manorial residence of his race than 
was our Alban by his, to the rural city founded by 
his Puritan and republican ancestors, who, indeed, had 
been the founders, not of that single community only, 
but of vast commonwealths. 

It was not till they had finished the round of calls, 
and had turned their faces homeward, the day-star 
being already sunk beneath the wooded hills, that 
Eachel opened to Betsey Atherton the scheme with 
which her mind was now profoundly exercised. It was 
twofold. Firgt, she wanted to establish in the family 
a weekly "concert of prayer," for the "conversion" of 
all its members : — this met Bessie'^ warmest approval. 
Secondly, she wanted Bessie to unite with her in a 
project for converting the Indian village between 
Yanmouth and the "Falls" to real Christianity, and 
for giving them the regular institutions of the gospel. 

" It is most desirable," said Bessie ; " but how are 
we to accomplish so good an object ? " 

"We are to go and live among them," replied 
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Rachel ; " teach the women and children, — hold reg- 
ular prayer-meetings with the former." 

" But how is my father's housekeeping and yours to 
go on meanwhile, my dear Eachel? Oar mothers de- 
pend on us, you know." 

" Why," said Rachel, " ma is as zealous as I am in 
the matter; she has agreed to take weeks with me; 
you must do the same with grandmamma; and then 
we can reside alternately a week at a time at Mohegan 
Town." 

" What, alone I " exclaimed Bessie, in alarm. " Oh 
no : I could not. Besides, my mother, you know, is too 
far advanced in years, for the fatigues and cares of 
housekeeping. Really, it does not seem to be my duty 
to throw them upon her every alternate week, in order 
that I may go teach the Indians." 

" What is to become of the Indians, then, in the next 
world, Betsey?" asked Rachel Atherton. 

" Very true," said Betsey, much perplexed. " But to 
take weeks with me would soon kill mamma." 

This checked the ardent missionary for a moment, 
but she soon returned to the charge. " Why cannot the 
house go on for a week at a time without your super- 
intendence? Some things might not be quite so well 
done as you would do them, but with servants so well 
trained as yours, it could not amount to much, and 
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grandpa is so good a man, I am sure that he would 
cheerfully submit to it for the sake "of saving souls.". 

Bessie laughed outright. 

"You know nothing about the care of superintend- 
ing a houseful of black servants, dear Rachel. Your 
Esther will get along well enough in your absence ; she 
is a sharp New England girl; but to think of Hagar 
and Sam being left to ' rule the roast ; ' — * de Cassle ' 
would be topsy-turvy in half a week ! What do you 
think, Alby ; could you do without aunty a week at 
the Castle?" 

" I wish you could go and save the Indians, aunty," 
said the child, who felt the contagion of his cousin 
Rachel's enthusiasm, more than the justice of his aunt 
Betsey's reasoning. 

"My opinion is," said Tom Mansfield, who had 
been giving the bay horse a good many cuts with his 
whip while the discussion proceeded, " that the weeks 
aunt Betsey went to Mohegan, they would have to eat 
sour bread at the Castle." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Rachel Atherton was not a girl to be defeated by 
any thing short of impossibilities in a scheme that had 

once thoroughly engaged her enthusiasm. After failing 

« 

in every other argument, she had one sure card in the 
peculiar family pride of the Athertons — a pride which 
attached itself far more to the high religious character 
of their ancestors than to their worldly position. It 
was a source of unacknowledged, but more real, self- 
complaisance to Elizabeth Atherton herself, as we may 
have seen reasons to suspect, that her race was distin- 
guished by an incontaminate piety and saintly devotion, 
than that it appertained to the gentry of the land. 
That the first Atherton in the colony had enjoyed 
among his fellow-settlers the exclusive title of Mister^ 
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that they had given a President to Congress, Governors 
to States, Judges to the Supreme Bench, Generals to the 
army of the Eevolution, and, brightest distinction of all, 
a "Signer" to the Declaration, was nothing in com- 
parison to the number of devout and learned ministers 
they had produced, and to the fact, often mentioned in 
their annals, that the blood of an early apostle to the 
Indians flowed in their veins. 

In addition to these glories in its spiritual escutch- 
eon, the family was always conspicuous for the piety of 
many of its female members : more than one volume of 
" Memoirs," illustrating the remarkable Christian graces 
of some daughter of their house, gone to her grave in 
her virgin bloom, perhaps in a holy childhood, or of 
some lovely matron — the scion of another tree trans- 
planted into the Atherton enclosure — who, if she had 
not drawn her blood from them, had infused into them 
of her own, enriched the hagiography of New England. 
But as yet the name had produced no female mission- 
aries, and the missionary character was separated from 
every other, to a New England apprehension, as if its 
possessors were almost of a different species. The 
popular idea of these labourers of either sex, especially 
when their self-devotion had been consecrated by a 
premature death, approximated to that of the saints 
among Catholics. 
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Eachel made a visit at the Castle, and stayed a week. 
She talked of her missionary project the whole time, 
and appealed successfully to the feelings which we have 
described, the more successfully, because unconsciously, 
as one who was profoundly influenced by them herself, 
without being aware of it. Old Mrs. Atherton, indeed, 
was entirely deaf to all that her granddaughter could 
urge, but her opposition was almost passive, or, at least, 
confined itself to sallies of witty ridicule, while over her 
grandfather, who was fond of her, Eachel gained a 
complete victory. He was very assailable by the idea 
that he might be suffering considerations of his own 
temporal comfort to stand in the way of the eternal 
welfare of his benighted fellow-creatures. Mrs. Ather- 
ton's old-fashioned high churchmanship, associated, as 
it was, with a scarcely concealed Toryism in politics, 
rendered her influence in the family, on a religious 
question, nihil, Eachel quite plainly intimated that 
grandma's indifference was akin to that of Gallic. 
Even Betsey feared it was a proof that her mother had 
not experienced a vital change of heart. It was out 
of the question, however, she said, for her to take part 
in the new enterprise, so long as Alby remained under 
her care. It would be betraying a trust, to quit him in 
order to teach Indians. But she promised that in the 
autumn, when he returned to his pareuts foT \.W %\il 
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inoiitlis, she would allow Jane ^Mansfield to take lier 
place oil the alternate weeks at the Castle, and become 
llacliePs co-labourer at Mohegan. 

The autumn came, September blowing eastern gales, 
and October breathing southern airs. The parents of 
our little hero came on to Yanmouth to spend a fortnight 
and keep Thanksgiving. There was a round of dinners 
and teas in the ancient town, and the mutual hospitali- 
ties extended even to Yantic Falls. " Woe worth the 
day " to the turkeys as the first Thursday in November 
approached. General Atherton entertained at dinner 
at least twenty of his relatives, chiefly his children 
and grown-up grandchildren, besides as many more 
juveniles. The principal table was spread in the great 
parlour; the children feasted in the smaller ordinary 
dining-room. The Eight Kev. Dr. Eichard Gray, Mrs. 
Atherton's brother, an " Episcopal bishop," (as the 
Yanmouth people pleonastically termed him,) said grace 
before, and the Eev. David Atherton Devotion, the 
new pastor of the Yanmouth Congregational church, 
made a long prayer, by way of grace, after dinner; 
almost as long as that with which he had opened 
the morning service. Some of the guests, females of 
course, who had never seen a bishop before, except 
at confirmation, wondered that Dr. Gray did not wear 
his robes. Dr. Gray and Mr. Devotion were extremely 
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cordial, though the bishop thought the minister un- 
ordained, and the minister returned the compliment 
by thinking the prelate unconverted. 

With what consummate grace old Mrs. Atherton 
presided! how well, apropos to some obsolete plate, 
she told (for the hundredth time at least) the story of 
her entertaining the Due de Lauzun, the Marquis de 
Lafayette, and half a dozen more French officers of 
rank, at a dinner, "not nearly so good as this, you 
must know," at Yantic Falls, in the Eevolutionary war ! 
With what an air of unaffected pity for the present 
generation, she declared that the Due was " truly " a 
gentleman, and with what a gracious mixture of sadness, 
and sense of the historical dignity of the event, she 
alluded to his subsequent fate! "You know," she 
said, (every body knew it,) "he was guillotined in 
that terrible French Eevolution." 

They observed early hours in those days. Dinner, 
even on Thanksgiving day, was served at two o'clock, 
p. M. ; and at half-past six, " the drawing-room " (opened 
only on such occasions) was already lighted up for 
the evening party that followed. This apartment, so 
famous in Yanmouth, was adorned with a cream-col- 
oured carpet of roses, in a single piece, and high-backed 
chairs, gorgeously worked on yellow satin, by the 
hands of patient female Athertons, BmI vt coxA^ Tio\» 
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suffice that evening for tlie company which overflowed 
into all the apartments of the floor; even the sacred 
recesses of " the bedroom," converted into a depository 
for gentlemen's hats and overcoats, admitted parties 
of both sexes, seeking rest after dancing. For they 
still danced in New England, even in pious families, 
although the line was already beginning to be more 
strictly drawn. But the voluptuous dances of Germany 
and Russia had not yet obtained a footing in the new 
world. Cotillions and country dances sufficiently in- 
terested the youth and the youthful beauty at General 
Atherton's ; besides that, two ladies of the old school, 
in matronly brocades, performed a minuet. 

The week after these festivities Betsey Atherton 
commenced her missionary labours. On one Saturday 
evening Rachel came to Mohegan-town from the Falls ; 
on the next, her aunt arrived from Yanmouth to take 
her place ; and thus through the winter they alternated, 
regardless of weather, of the discomforts of their tem- 
porary abode, of the solitude of their work. Fre- 
quently, they both went and returned from their mis- 
sion on foot. Coarse was their diet ; hard their couch ; 
comfortless their crowded school-room ; tedious their 
task of instruction, with pupils who had the primary 
habits of attention to acquire, as well as the simplest 
elements of knowledge. They were cheered by each 
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Other's presence even only for an hour or two on 
the Saturday, — hours which they sanctified by de- 
voting them to united prayer for the objects of the 
mission. They then held a female prayer-meeting 
for the squaws, of about a half hour's duration, begun 
and closed with a hymn sung by their own sweet 
voices only ; then fervently embraced, and parted 
for another week. 

The solicitudes of Eachel Atherton were not limited 
to procuring for the neglected people she had underta- 
ken to Christianize, merely such religious and temporal 
instruction as two young ladies could bestow; she 
would not be satisfied with any thing short of seeing 
the Mohegans converted into a community of Congre- 
gationalists, with a church and settled pastor of their 
own, a permanent school, and all the elements of 
New England civilization. To realize these objects, 
she resolved to apply at once to the government 
of the United States. She boldly wrote in her own 
name to the Secretary of War, to whose bureau 
all Indian afiairs belong, to advocate the claims of 
her proteges. 

A nephew of General Atherton, and of course the 
cousin of Eachel and Elizabeth, had a seat in the 
Federal Senate. She obtained his support without 
difficulty; and a petition which the Secretary miah-t 
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have found reasons for evading if it had been urged in 
any other way, became irresistible when it was ad- 
vanced in the name of two young ladies, who had first 
devoted themselves with so much self-denial to the 
cause which they advocated. A sum was granted from 
the Indian appropriation to build a meeting-house and 
parsonage, and support a minister among the remnant 
of the Mohegans. In the spring, with the rains that 
softened the frozen soil of the Yantic valley, a shower 
(as Eachel and Betsey believed) of divine grace de- 
scended, to soften the colder hearts of the half-savage 
inhabitants of the Indian village. Several adults of 
both sexes gave, in the language of the country and the 
time, " no equivocal tokens of being the subjects of a 
gracious work," and when thorough examination by 
the church at the Falls had sufl&ciently proved this, 
as was thought, they were baptized. 

Such a work as this could not be carried on in 
secret. The enterprise of the Misses Atherton became 
a topic of conversation in all the religious circles of 
New England ; its success was prayed for in monthly 
concerts ; sympathizers in remote towns sent contribu- 
tions of money, books, and clothing, in aid of the inter- 
esting and successful mission. The youth and personal 
loveliness of the missionaries could not but transpire. 
Unmarried ministers felt their interest peculiarly ex- 
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cited ; and some of these were in a position to allow 
of their manifesting it. 

The Eev. President Hopewell was a distinguished 
preacher and divine, whose reputation at the age of 
thirty had placed him at the head of a rising New 
England college. He was in search of a wife, and he 
came to Yantic Falls to apply for the hand of Rachel 
Atherton, although he had never seen her. He was 
handsome, intellectual, self-confident, a man much cov- 
eted ; he made his advances with graceful skill. But 
Rachel was far above being thus diverted from her 
work. She thanked him with enchanting expressions 
of sympathy, and recommended him to try a friend of 
hers, who had leisure to be married, and who was far 
more fitted than herself to adorn the station he offered. 
Before taking this advice the President went down to 
Yanmouth to see Elizabeth. Betsey Atherton was 
withheld by no such lofty notions as those which influ- 
enced her friend in the rejection of every kind of mat- 
rimonial project ; but Betsey Atherton had, what even 
Rachel had not — a purely virgin soul, to which not 
this or that wedlock, but marriage itself, was a thing to 
recoil from. It was not that she lacked the tender 
instincts of her sex, as we have seen in the case of Lieu- 
tenant Harvey. She was proud, not cold ; delicate in 
her thoughts, and therefore exacting in li^i \d^^\. ?Jol<^ 
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would have been perfect, if in the way she had been 
brought up she could have apprehended the living 
object which alone can absorb the heart without de- 
filing it, — of which she could have said, Quern ctbm 
amaverOj casta sum ; c&m tetigero, munda sum ; c&m 
acciperOj virgo sum, 

Betsey Atherton was one of those, who, as the pro- 
verb is, are " not long for this world." She caught 
cold in her visits to Mohegan-town. The school-room 
was crannysome, and full of draughts. In the spring 
she had a cough — fatal sign on the New England 
coast. Young Alban was with his aunt again in 
the summer, at her urgent wish, although she was 
already marked visibly for the grave. She had one of 
those beautiful, rapid declines of which we mostly read 
in books. After the first shock of learning her danger, 
she neither hoped to recover, as most do, nor feared to 
die. Her frame of mind was even sweeter as her dis- 
ease advanced, and her death was triumphant. Its 
effect upon our Alban's story is what we have here to 
note. For General Atherton did not long survive his 
daughter's loss; the Mansfields moved into the Castle, 
now become old Mrs. Atherton's house ; and it ceased 
to be one of our hero's homes. We must follow 
him to another. 



BOOK II. 



A.TS AUEBICAK BABYLON. 



CHAPTER I. 

It came about the time of the great September gale, 
and was very like one in its effects. As sometimes it 
is one of the mightiest trees that is uprooted by a hur- 
ricane, so often it is a colossal fortune that is prostrated 
by a crisis. Ever since the unexpected peace had top- 
pled down half the commercial houses in the United 
States, Samuel Atherton had been gallantly fighting for 
his credit Knowing himself to be solvent, it was hard 
to strike under a sudden broadside from an unex- 
pected enemy. 

The treason of a confidential agent, -wVioia \ift V*^^ 
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just made his partner, and who absconded after using 
his name to a fearful extent to cover his own private 
losses at the gaming-table, was the immediate cause of 
Mr. Atherton's stopping payment. We may as well 
say at once that he ultimately paid every thing, but for 
the time all was lost. He saved nothing for himself. 
Even his wife's fortune, just paid by her father's exec- 
utors, was swept into the vortex. Plate, library, pic- 
tures, carriage, of course, went under the hammer, and 
from the fine mansion in State street, hitherto so hos- 
pitable in the worst of times, the family were forced to 
remove into a small house in the gaol liberties, to avoid 
at least a prison ; and from that safe point Mr. Ather- 
ton began as a poor man to reconstruct his fortunes. 

The aspect of New York at that time was very 
different from that which the city exhibits at present. 
The neighbourhood of the Battery (then a safe and 
delightful play-ground for children) was the aristocratic 
quarter of the town, occupied by large and well-built 
mansions, and distinguished by its air of seclusion. 
In Whitehall, where now a dozen omnibuses at once 
are thundering at every instant down to the South 
Ferry, over a pavement shattered and gullied by their 
incessant wheels, the grass then grew in the middle of 
the street. Wall, William, Beaver, Broad, and the 
contiguous streets, were full of little old Dutch houses, 
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with high gables, rising in narrow steps to their apex. 
There were no palaces on the yet unknown Fifth Ave- 
nue, rivalling those of the merchant aristocracies of 
Italy ; Mr. Upjohn had not thickly sprinkled the city 
(the half of which did not exist) with those churches of 
brown stone, so beautiful in detail, of which the mate- 
rial will always excuse the architectural defects. 

Mr. Atherton, then, attended public worship in Wall 
street, in the First Presbyterian church, which the ris- 
ing generation will know nothing of, though it has not 
ceased to exist, having been transported like Aladdin's 
palace, as it were, without displacing a stone, into New 
Jersey. 

On Christmas, which Presbyterians did not then ob- 
serve, the children were taken by their nursery-maid to 
old Trinity, to see " the greens," enjoy the mysterious 
music of the organ, (equally unknown as yet to Puritan 
assemblies,) and wonder at the under-ground murmur 
of the responses, at the minister's " white gown," and 
the strange and almost awful change to black which 
preceded the sermon. 

In those days the reality of Santa Claus was unsus- 
pected, and Alban, with his brothers, suspended their 
stockings over the chimney-piece on Christmas eve, 
earnestly begging that a candle might be left burning, 
whereby the good-natured visitant, t\ie \o\et oi OcSi.- 
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drcn, when he descended the chimney with his reindeer- 
sledge, might not fail to peruse the certificates of good 
conduct carefully pinned to the carved wooden mantels. 

Poetical elements mingled in the existence of the 
young Knickerbockers in those days, of which our 
vulgar modern New Yorkers know nothing. What a 
glorious region for Alban and his set was the district of 
rocky heights and wild ponds within a boy's afternoon 
walk of the City Hall I What kite-flying in spring on 
the former ! what rare skating in winter on the latter I 
How the clear ice-tracts embraced the snowy islets, and 
formed endless labyrinths among the thick, leafless 
marsh bushes, where it was a pleasure to be lostl 
What a place for fun and fear was the City Hall itself, 
with its long vaulted corridors, its mysterious lobbies, 
dark basement cells, its marble staircases, echoing dome, 
its gallery and terrace I Every Saturday afternoon they 
played in it, ignorant as it was of the blackguards and 
loafers who now loiter about the Park, and fearing only 
lest "Old Hays" should seize them for climbing too 
adventurously along the perilous basement ledge under 
the windows of the public offices, or for trampling 
down the grass of the Park, by "double base," or 
"every man to his own den." 

"The army," said Uncle Toby, "swore terribly in 
Flanders." School-boys swore terribly in New York in 
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the days of which we speak, and they did not limit 
themselves to swearing. A language even worse than 
profane was but too frequently on their lips. The ears 
of our Alban, at this period of his life, became familiar 
with a phraseology to which at Yanmouth he had cer- 
tainly never been accustomed. At first it shocked, 
then it amused him ; by and by he took a certain pleas- 
ure in hearing and repeating it; (we are sorry to 
record these infirmities, but historic truth obliges us ;) 
and although a sense of delicacy in part, and in part an 
honest fear of being wicked, withheld him fi-om both 
profanity and coarseness de proprio mota^ yet we fear 
that he was often ashamed of his own timidity. 

There was one peculiarity of his position at this 
time which deserves to be noticed. Alban had no 
sisters, and, fi'om the retirement in which his parents 
lived, he could not boast so much as the acquaintance 
of any young persons of his own age, but of an oppo- 
site sex. His school intimates were boys, either sister- 
less like himself, or whose sisters had grown up, or at 
whose homes he was not allowed to visit. He had the 
sweet recollection of his aunt, and he knew the re- 
served tenderness of his mother ; but apart from these 
influences, it was a hard, a boisterous, and a far from 
refined society in which he lived. Yet all agreed that 
Alb Atherton, though foremost iu spoT\a, iox mxio^^xvofe 
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of manners and sweetness of temper was the girl of the 
school. 

And he was the notorious favourite of the mas- 
ters. There was nothing that he could not learn, and 
he got on so rapidly that he read the Eneid through for 
pleasure, while his class were working at the first book. 
The mathematical teacher was forced to give him reci- 
tations apart, he devoured Euclid with such impatience. 

Indeed, our young hero displayed an insatiable ap- 
petite for every" species of knowledge. On the heights 
where he flew his kite, the strata of which the fatal 
process of grading for new-invading streets had already 
laid bare, he mineralized in his small way, and bis 
spare cash (not much to boast of) went to augment his 
specimens, or to enrich a tiny collection of shells and 
coins. The huge volumes of the British Encyclopedia 
were for ever littering his mother's sitting-room, while 
Alban, as far as he could without assistance, patiently 
mastered its elaborate treatises, which he could not 
know were, in the march of science, already obsolete. 

At this time the Waverley novels were issuing from 
the press, and his father got them from the libraries as 
they appeared ; but the perusal of Waverley, when he 
was about nine years old, so excited the boy's imagina- 
tion, that Mr. Atherton would not even allow his son 
to hear another of the series. But there was an old 
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copy of the Arabian Nights, saved with the Encyclo- 
pedia from the sale ; and one birthday, his father gave 
him a large Pictorial Pilgrim's Progress: — at twelve, 
Alban knew these and Shakspeare almost by heart. 

" This boy has no moderation in any thing," said his 
father ; " he tires himself to pieces with playing in the 
streets, and then he buries himself in a corner with a 
book till he is almost blind." 

" I wish Alban would not play in the street at all," 
said his mother, "or at least that he -would keep in 
sight of the house. Grey street is quiet, (for it is not a 
thoroughfare,) and it is almost as clean as our own 
yard. I should think it would be a great deal better 
for any plays than Hudson or Greenwich, or that odious 
Park." 

"You can't keep such a boy in bounds, in a city 
like New York." 

" That is what I am afraid of," replied his mother, 
" that he cannot be kept in bounds. I don't like all his 
associates. And he is getting into bad habits already." 

"Bad habits! " ejaculated Mr. Atherton. 

" Why, only last night, he and Bob Simmons were 
out till nine o'clock, double-knocking at all Jthe doors, 
and ringing all the bells for a dozen squares." 

" What, Alban I " exclain^ed Mr. Atherton, with a 
hearty laugh. 
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"Certainly; they call it playing the Old Harry I 
Bob wanted to break a pane of glass in every house, 
but Alb would not consent. Eobert Simmons is a very 
bad boy," said Mrs. Atherton emphatically. Mr. Ath- 
erton laughed again. 

" The Simmonses are our next-door neighbours, you 
know, my dear, so that Alban would not avoid Bob, 
even if he never stirred out of Grey street. Mr. Sim- 
mons is alderman of the ward, and a member of the 
church ; and he'is rich. You can't forbid our son asso- 
ciating with his. Boys must take their chance." 

" I believe that a city is a bad place for the educa- 
tion of boys," replied Mrs. Atherton. " See the young 
Mortons. If Alban should turn out dissipated like one 
of them, it would break my heart." 

"Would you be willing to send him away to 
school ? " asked her husband. 

" If poor Elizabeth had lived, he might have fitted 
for college at Yanmouth," was Mrs. Atherton's indirect 
reply. " As it is, I don't know where I could be willing 
to send him, unless to your Sister Fanny's at Babylon." 

Our hero was destined to owe a great deal to 
maiden aunts. The maiden sister of his mother had 
watched over his childhood ; the maiden sister of his 
father was to preside over his incipient manhood ; for it 
is somewhere, we think, from twelve to sixteen, that 
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young Americans begin to be men. Aunt Fanny lived 
in her own house at Babylon, which was a small coun- 
try village in the green heart of the State of New 
York. She had brought up already one generation of 
young Athertons, motherless cousins of Alban. and 
was now trying her hand on another — her great 
nephews and nieces — with whom, in point of age, our 
hero might be classed. Aunt Fanny had a very poor 
opinion of Mrs. Samuel Atherton's domestic manage- 
ment, and had been anxious for a long time to extend 
to the latter's children the benefits of her own expe- 
rience. To send Alban thither, to finish his prepara- 
tion for college, was therefore an eligible plan, and to 
execute as easy as talking. 

Babylon — an ancient colonial fort of great fame in 
the early Indian wars — had been effectively settled 
soon after the Eevolution by the paternal uncles of 
our hero, who had migrated thither from Yantic with 
their flocks and herds, or, in plain English, with the 
proceeds of their patrimony converted into continen- 
tal currency. The rich farms of the vast township 
belonged chiefly to them, and from one of them, in 
solemn but characteristic jest, it had received its 
ridiculous name. The village boasted a select school 
of high provincial repute, founded under their pa- 
tronage and chiefly sustained by their liberality. 

4* 
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CHAPTEE II. 

"He is a fool," said young Alban. 

The blank was filled up at the time by a profane 
expletive, with which we would not willingly sully 
our pages. 

The first oath! It was the first, and Alban had 
not uttered it in a rage, but with cool premeditation. 
He did it to seem manly. It was for the same rea- 
son that he had tried to smoke cigars, unsuccessfully, 
for his cerebral temperament was absolutely intolerant 
of the narcotic. "He is a fool." The expres- 
sion was neither scholarly, nor gentlemanlike, nor 
Christian, nor even intelligible, and Alban thought of 
it a good deal that night in bed, before falling asleep. 

The day following Alban swore again, not faintly 
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as at first, but ore rotundo, and that two or three 
times. He is getting on. But it was that evening 
that he learned from his father that he was going to 
Babylon to school. 

" I have begun to swear just at the wrong time," 

said Alban to himself. " That last to-day really 

came out without thinking ; what if I should get into 
a habit of it before I go to Babylon. They are all so 
very religious at Babylon. There has been a great 
revival, and I don't know how many have joined the 
church. My cousin Henry is a convert, and George St. 
Clair, — the only fellows there that I do care about. 
George has written me a long letter about religion, 
and saving my soul. What will they think of my 
swearing? I must certainly break myself of it at 
once. Certainly the habit of swearing is a dreadful 
thing. Every body says so. People have been struck 
dead for swearing. What would Aunt Betsey say to 
my using such expressions? Perhaps she saw and 
heard me at that moment. God saw me at any rate, 
and heard me too. I believe I have been very wicked, 
and very silly. Oh, our Father in Heaven ! " he con- 
cluded with himself, *'help me not to swear any 
more, and give me a new heart, so that I may not 
wish to swear." 

Alban prayed to this effect very earnestly. T\i^ 
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prime and moving reason, doubtless, was tlie fear of 
disgracing himself in the sanctified public opinion of 
young Babylon, which, after the great revival, must be 
so very different from that of young New York. But 
this primary i[nfluence of human origin awakened 
also the slumbering conscience, smiting it internally 
with the rod of the sudden perception of the Divine 
Presence. Under this impression he wrote a very- 
pious letter in reply to George St. Clair's, a letter 
which filled Babylon — young and old — with rejoic- 
ing, and which caused Alban, when about a month, 
aiter he arriTed there, to be greeted universally as a 
"young convert." Wicked boy! little hypocrite! not 
for resolving, although from motives partly human, 
to avoid profane language; not for resolving to be as 
good as possible in future; in both which he was of 
course right: — but for allowing himself to pass as 
one mysteriously sanctified, in a society where the 
notion of such a supernatural change was current. 

The great difficulty in going to Babylon was the 
physical one of the journey; not a serious one by 
any means, but neither so short nor so easy as at 
present. Our little hero embarked at New York 
on a steamboat, at nine o'clock one fine May morn- 
ing, under the protection of a Babylonish uncle. It 
was thought to have been a good passage when they 
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disembarked at Albany at three P. M. of the day fol- 
lowing. The next day conveyed them by stage up 
the wild Mohawk Valley. It was only on reaching 
the central table-land of the State, that a canal-boat 
offered to Alban the delight of a yet untried mode 
of travel. It was at noon of the fourth day that they 
arrived at Babylon. 

Alban forthwith received a class of very little 
boys in the Babylon Sunday-school; he was invited 
to attend the "young converts' prayer-meeting," com- 
posed of about a dozen boys of from twelve to six- 
teen years, " all hopefully pious," and all (but himself) 
already " church members ; " and Mr. Jeremiah Cant- 
well, a candidate for the ministry, and beneficiary of 
the Ladies' Benevolent Sewing Society, which had 
called him from the occupation of a journeyman hatter 
to pursue his studies at Babylon school, and who pre- 
sided at the aforesaid young converts' prayer-meet- 
ing, called upon Alban the very first night to "lead 
in prayer." 

Tremendous moment! our hero would have given 
worlds to decline; but before he could utter a sylla- 
ble the whole meeting was on its knees, each young 
convert with his face buried in his hand, and his 
elbows supported on his chair. There was a mo- 
ment's dead silence, and Alban, des^Tt\.\j&^ ^\m«^^^ 
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in medias res. His quick perception took in at once 
the situation with all its proprieties, and if from the 
utter want of experience his prayer was somewhat 
unique in Babylon, it was not on that account less 
refreshing. lie warmed as he got on. He had in 
fact opened a new vein. EecoUections of his mater- 
nal grandfiither's daily fervent appeals to Heaven 
shot like lightning through his mind — a torrent of 
devotional eloquence flowed forth. 

"What a prayer you made, Alban!" said his 
cousin Henry, as they walked home arm in arm. 
"We had no idea of your having such a gift." 

Aunt Fanny's cottage was an irregular, rambling 
structure, the several members of which had been 
erected at different times, as convenience or necessity 
required. It was of wood, and painted white, of 
course, and stood on the skirts of the village, in the 
centre of an ample garden, orchard, and green shrub- 
bery tastefully laid out. The moon shone bright on 
the gravelled walks,, as the young cousins flung be- 
hind them the swinging gate ; and before they 
reached the open front door, a little girl in a 
white frock came out upon the steps to meet them. 

"Have you had a good meeting?" she asked. 

"Yery interesting," said Henry Atherton. 

The child took the answerer a little apart from 
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Alban, and whispered in his ear. Henry replied in 
the same tone. 

"No secrets," said AlbaD, rather awkwardly, foi 
he suspected the subject of the conference. 

" Oh, it is no secret," said the young girl, putting 
her hand in his. " Come, let us all sit down on the 
sill. There ! you, Henry, on this side, and Alban on 
the other, me between you. There is just room for 
us three." 

They did so. She was a pretty little creature, 
nearly of Alban's age ; with large blue eyes, the most 
dazzling skin, and long flaxen ringlets, flowing nearly 
to her waist. She put one of her white bare arms 
round Henry Atherton^s neck, but she only looked 
affectionately from time to time at Alban, as he sat 
very, very close to her side on the door-sill. 

Thus we may leave them; Alban being, as it 
were, in a new world. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

All the young converts at Babylon kept journals. 
Henry Atherton did; Jane did; and so Alban did. 
Here is a leaf from Alban's. It will give us a notion 
of him at that period of life. Some of it is rather 
amusing. 

" Aug. 15." (There is no Anno Domini, but he is 
thirteen and a half years old.) " I have been now 
three months at B. When I first arrived, I remember 
being puzzled by St. Clair asking me in Sunday-school, 
whether I had yet experienced any decline in my reli- 
gion. I suppose I understand now what he meant. 
My heart is very cold, and I certainly no longer feel 
the same pleasure in prayer that I used. By George^s 
asking the question, it is a regular thing, I take it. 
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" Sept. 15. Aunt Fanny entertained me to-day with 
an explanation of the Book of Eevelations, which 
she understands, as she does the whole Bible, in a 
sense quite peculiar to herself. She thinks the seven 
Churches of Asia denote the seven Christian denomi- 
nations of the present day, viz. : the Catholic, the Epis- 
copalian, the Presbyterian, the Methodist, the Baptist, 
the Congregationalist, and the Quakers. She pretends 
to fix each Church. Thus the Laodiceans are the Epis- 
copal Church, because it is * neither cold nor hot f the 
Quakers are the * Church of Philadelphia,' of course ; 
the Presbyterian, (on which she is very severe,) is the 
* Church at Sardis,' for it has the name of being alive, 
and is dead, yet has a few names which have not de- 
filed their garments. The Methodists are the * Church 
of Thyatira,' because its works are mentioned twice, 
showing that they believe in perfection. The Eoman 
Catholics long puzzled her, for the description of each 
of the Churches seemed to suit them exactly, one not 
more than another; but at last she concluded they 
must be the * Church at Pergamos,' because *it dwells 
where Satan's seat is.' It seems to me there is a good 
deal of fancy in this, but I love to hear her talk. 
There is a new servant — *help,' I mean — come to- 
day, a tall, handsome girl, with black eyes: I must 
find out if she is a Christian. 
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"Nov. 5. I am afraid that Jane is going back as 
well as I. I have long kept up, under the sense of 
my own declension, because I thought she would not 
fall away. A girl — that is, like my cousin Jane — 
seems so pure a being. I can't imagine her having 
one of the thoughts that daily come into my mind. 
Then she never hears the language that I do. To 
be sure, I don't associate much with boys of my 
own age. I wonder if girls ever use such language 
when they are by themselves. 

^^Nov. 10. Jane is always in the house with Polly 
and Maggie. They are very good servants, but not 
fit companions for a young lady. It can't be well 
helped in Maggie's case, for they are of the same 
age. Indeed, till Polly came, we all amused our- 
selves together, and very innocently. Now the girls 
keep by themselves, and I cannot help suspecting 
mischief. K so, Polly, with her black eyes and 
pouting red lips, is at the bottom of it. She is 
eighteen years old, four years older than any of us, 
and she ought to know better. 

"Dec. 10. Just a month since I wrote last. It 
was the very next day that Jane first hinted to me 
privately that Polly amused them when they were 
alone by telling them ludicrous stories. I had a 
great mind to tell Aunt Fanny at once, but finally 
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concluded to tax Polly herself. In her defence, she 
told me one of the stories, at which I could not 
help laughing. From that it has gone on, till we 
have come to listen and repeat, — all of us. Even 
Jane will repeat the * funniest things,' as Polly calls 
them, before my face, without a blush. We spend 
thus almost every one of the long evenings in that 
great kitchen, with its bright floor and roaring fire 
of logs. It is a curious thing that that little Ger- 
man, Madeleine, whom aunt employs for charity, 
and who cannot speak pure English, will not hear a 
word which she ought not. At the first hint, she 
sticks her fingers in her ears, and runs off. She puts 
us all to shame, I must say, for she has scarcely 
clothes to her back, can neither read nor write, and 
prays to the Virgin Mary, I believe, every night 
and morning. With all our superior light, — for even 
Maggie reads her Bible daily, — we are not so good 
as this ignorant and superstitious child. 

" Dec. 20. I have been trying to convert the little 
Madeleine. I wanted her to let me read the ten com- 
mandments to her out of our Bible, that she might 
see the wickedness of worshipping images, but she 
would not listen, any more than to Polly's equivocal 
stories. She said she had learned the ten command- 
ments in her catechism, and that ^aa ewoxv^ lot Vers. 
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"*But, Madeleine,' said I, *your priests leave out 
one of the commandments. I only want to read you 
that one, to show you what a sin you commit in 
worshipping the cross and the Virgin Mary.' 

" * I guess there is one of the commandments left 
out by your priest, Mr. Alban,' replied the little 
saucebox, * or else you don't tell him of your car- 
ryings on with Polly and Miss Jane, when you go 
to confession.' 

" * We never go to confession, Madeleine,' said 
I, rather red, I guess, for I was cut, and speaking 
sharply too, — *that is one of your popish corrup- 
tions.' 

" ' Ah, Mr. Alban,' she said, * I thought you didn't 
go to confession, or you would know some things 
to be sins, which now, perhaps, you think are not.' 

" * And why do you pray to the Virgin, Made- 
leine, instead of to God ? ' She was cleaning her 
knives, and could not get away, or I believe she 
would have run. After a while, as I persisted in 
questioning her, she answered, very pertinently, I 
must admit, *I do pray to God.' 

" * Why then do you pray to the Virgin too ? 
Do you think that God cannot hear you? or that 
the Virgin is more willing to answer your prayers 
than He?' 
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"She looked puzzled, and only after some time an- 
swered, in the words of the catechism, doubtless, — 

" * The Holy Virgin and Saints hear us in God, and 
God's charity makes them willing to pray for us I ' 
With what a touching foreign accent the poor girl said 
this. It is no answer, of course, yet I did not know 
exactly how to meet it. 

" Dec. 25. Christmas, and no dinner I My father 
always has a Christmas dinner. I went to the Episco- 
pal church last evening, for the first time in Babylon, 
although it is directly opposite aunt Fanny's. It is 
merely a long room, and a very low ceiling; but 
dressed with the greens, and lighted up, it looked really 
beautiful. The pulpit had a canopy, like a crown, of 
evergreen mixed with white artificial roses. The roses 
formed the name Immanuel. The pulpit, too, and the 
desk under it, (I like having a prayer-desk,) were a 
mass of dark foliage ; and the communion-table, which 
is not bigger than aunt's workstand, being covered with 
white, and having all the silver vessels on it, was a 
kind of sparkling centre right in front of the desk. 
The rails were hung with heavy festoons of spruce 
boughs, and white drapery to match. I must say I 
liked it, and more particularly that reading the psalms 
alternately by the minister and the people. Old King 
Nebuchadnezzar, as the boys call him — the church- 
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warden, uncle says he is — gave rae a prayer-bcK)k, and 
found me the places. I dare say he was pleased to see 
one of the Atherton boys come to his church. I was 
almost ashamed to join in the reading at first, but by 
degress I grew accustomed to hear my voice, and * re- 
sponded,' as they call it, with the best of them. 

"Dec. 27. Sunday. I have been to the Episcopal 

church again to-day, with B , who is allowed to go 

because his family are Episcopalians. Aunt don't like 
it, I see, but she says nothing, except that the Episcopal 
Church is lukewarm, like that of Laodicea. The 
Episcopal service takes hold of me wonderfully. It is 
so pleasant to have something to do in church besides 
stand up and sit down. But I am afraid there are 
few spiritual Christians among them. I call to mind 
grandpa, and aunt Betsey, and cousin Rachel, and all 
the shining Christians I have ever known. None of 
them were Episcopalians. Our cousins, the Greys, in 
New York, are of this Church, but they do not seem so 
pious and saint-like as my mother, who is a Presbyte- 
rian. And I perceive that it is since I have declined in 
religion that I feel myself so drawn that way. When 
I have been carrying on, as Madeleine says, with Polly 
and Miss Jane by the warmth and brightness of 
that great kitchen chimney, why, the next morning, 
some how, I feel as if I wanted to go to the Episcopal 
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church. The Presbyterian Church is for saints, but the 
Episcopal is for sinners. 

"Dec. 31. It is the New Year to-morrow, and I 
mean to turn over a new leaf. I am nearly fourteen 
years old, and a companion for young men grown. 

G , E , W , and K , are all past twenty, 

yet our standing in the school is the same ; we are fit- 
ting for the same class in college ; we associate on equal 
terms. I beat them all in composition, and yield to 

none of them in debate. F is a full grown man, 

yet I believe I have more influence over him than 
any body in the world. Why, then, for very shame, 
do I not control myself, and refrain from doing what 
I know I shall repent of when it is done? It must 
be that I am not a real Christian: I have never 
been truly converted. If there is a revival here this 
winter, I shall give up my hope, as Jane tells me 
she has already given up hers, and try for another. 
Polly, who is a Methodist, says she has no doubt I 
*had religion,' but I have * fallen from grace.' Her 
advice is to enjoy myself now, not to lose time, but 
to attend the next camp-meeting, and go into the 
* anxious circle ; ' — perhaps I shall get religion again ! " 

Here occurs a long hiatus in the diary, which we 
must supply. The revival which Alban looked for 
to set him right, came that very winter. First, the 
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Methodists held a camp-meeting in the wildwoods 
near Babylon. The Presbyterian-Congregationalists 
(for they had a compromise of the two systems at 
Babylon) despised this movement as fanatical. Alban 
visited the camp with one of his mature school-friends, 
and they both agreed to call it a kind of spiritual 
orgie. But the ground-swell of the commotion soon 
communicated itself to the haughty Presbyterians. It 
was ascertained that there was a seriousness. Prayer- 
meetings were held every morning before light, for 
the awakening of the Church. A renowned revivalist 
was sent for, and his coming was the signal for deep 
excitement. Anxious meetings were held, to elicit 
and concentrate the interest of the unconverted. The 
primary symptom of a great work was, that nearly 
a hundred professing Christians in this large church 
gave up their hopes, which, besides its other effects, 
removed the scandal hitherto occasioned by their in- 
consistent lives; for it now appeared they were not 
real Christians at all. 

Alban and his cousin Jane, though not Church mem- 
bers, were in the number of those who thus renounced 
their claim to the possession of a new heart. Both 
were said to be under the deepest conviction, but it was 
very brief, for they were among the earliest of the new 
conversions, and both found peace on the same day, 
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— a bright Sabbath of February, the sun glittering 
on fields of stainles§ snow, and on trees hanging with 
icicles. Alban was converted in the morning, and Jane 
in the evening. 

The cousins threw themselves into each other^s arms 
in transport, when they first met, after Jane's happy 
change was announced. Certainly they were both 
happy, for they believed themselves emancipated from 
the corruption of human nature. Alban, particularly, 
to whom it was entirely new, although hitherto remark- 
able for his cool propriety, was thrown quite off his 
balance, and for nearly a week acted like a fool. It 
was only expected, however ; young converts are al- 
ways somewhat extravagant, and are wisely allowed 
a spiritual honeymoon. 

As the work progressed, the operations of business 
were suspended, from the intensity of the excitement. 
The school was closed, and the school-house, slightly 
darkened at midday, was occupied, early in the morn- 
ing, at noon, and in the evening, by meetings of the 
scholars for prayer, with reference to the revival. The 
girls were on one side, as in school hours, and the boys 
or young men (for nearly half the scholars of both sexes 
were grown-up young men or women) on the other. 
They led in prayer alternately. Jane's sweet voice 
learned to raise itself, tremulous with excitement, so as 
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to be heard by the whole breathless and kneeling 
school. Different individuals, sometimes at their own 
request, were prayed for by name. The preaching was 
chiefly on Sunday, when there were three sermons; 
but the interest was prevented from flagging during the 
week, by an impassioned discourse in the evening, on 
two of the intermediate days. The zeal of Alban di- 
rected itself to the conversion of Polly, from the first 
moment of his own, and after a fierce, prolonged strug- 
gle, it was accomplished. Hers was one of the very 
brightest and most evident transformations that were 
effected in the revival. But though " brought in " 
under Presbyterian influence, Polly joined the Metho- 
dists. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

It is the school-house: — a pretty, white Grecian 
building standing in a yard among young acacias. It 
is the school-house in the long summer vacation. Al- 
ban is its sole occupant It consists of a single room, 
hghted on the four sides. There are two long ranges of 
clean white desks, and two short ones. There is a mid- 
dle space, with a stove, a table for some older students, 
and a high desk for the master in one corner. In the 
opposite corner is the small vestibule. The windows 
look out on cottage villas; on some dark, unpainted 
houses, standing in vegetable gardens, imbowered in 
hops, beans, and alders ; and on the green school-house 
yard. This last is divided into two portions by a high 
board, fence, one portion for the boys, one for the girls. 
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But Alban is now sole lord of the whole. He can take 
one of the girls' desks, if he likes ; he can lie on the 
shady grass, on the sacred, tabooed, screened-off girls' 
side of the play-ground, or he can walk to and fro the 
whole length of the school-room in revery, such as fif- 
teen is prone to, and Alban above all youths of his age. 

He is luxurious in his free range. His -^schylus, 
lexicon, and Greek grammar are on one desk ; a trig- 
onometry lies on the much whittled table, under the 
blackboard chalked with diagrams ; and his writing 
materials are disposed in a third quarter. The school- 
house is the private property of one of Alban's uncles, 
by whom the master is also in a good degree supported. 
Alban has finished his day's work, and writes. Let us 
look over his shoulder. 'Tis his journal. We shall 
not confine ourselves to this day's record. 

" Aug. 5. In two months I am to enter college. I 
have been at Babylon more than two years, enjoying 
singular privileges. How have I spent them ? I fear 
I have not improved them as I ought — not even the 
last eighteen months, since I obtained, as I hope, the 
great gift. The waste of precious time which I cannot 
recall, now gives me the liveliest sorrow. The brief, 
monotonous entries in my journal show how I lived: 
in the spring, fishing; in the summer, riding, bathing, 
and playing ball with the unconverted ; in the autumn, 
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out shooting, (a daily record almost;) in the winter, 
skating, snowballing, and sleighing. I considered that 
these things were necessary for my health, but my 
motive, I fear, was amusement. Last winter I read 
hard, to be sure, but I fear it was more from ambition 
than a sense of duty. This summer I appear to have 
lounged away. Eelying on being already two years in 
advance of the class I am to enter, I have neglected my 
studies to pass the hours in light reading or unceasing 
revery. 

" It is since Jane left us in the spring for Mrs. W.'s 
great school, that I have been so dreamy. I am irresis- 
tibly impelled to be ever constructing in imagination 
my own future destiny, linked, as I hope, with hers. 
I fancy the four years of my college life, the three years 
of professional study, which I hope to reduce to two. 
Yes, at twenty-two I may very well, with my quick- 
ness, be admitted to the bar. Jane will then be turned 
of twenty. 

" Sept. 1. I have worked pretty well during August ; 
dreamed a trifle too much. This month is the last. I 
will try to keep clear of revery altogether. Instead of 
imagining the future, I will endeavour in the hour of 
revery to recall the past. 

"I have had a thousand imaginary love-scenes with 
Jane, but, notwithstanding all our cousinly familiarity. 
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and living so long under the same roof, I never had the 
courage to hint such a thing to her ; once I wrote her 
an absurd letter, (it was a year ago,) but I had the 
sense to burn it. It makes me blush at this moment 
to remember it. 

" 2. I have appropriated the desk which used to be 
Jane's, and which was next to mine. They were two 
privileged fellows who had desks next the girls' row, 
with but this narrow passage between. How often 
when she was writing her exercise where my journal 
now lies before me, I have watched her long, fair ring- 
lets, glossier than silk, now drooping over the paper, 
and now falling back on her neck. And the hussy was 
so careful never to look round towards the boys' school, 
any more than if it did not exist. I cannot remember 
catching her eye in school-time more than once or twice, 
all the time that we sat daily next each other, though 
sometimes her frock would brush my desk as she 
passed. 

" Sept. 18. It appears that my father can afford to send 
me to college. This is an immense relief to my mind. 
I had feared that some one of my uncles was to do it. 
I think I would have rather learned a trade or gone 
behind a counter. Well, Henry and I are to pack, next 
week, for New Haven. I pretend to be a candidate for 
eternal happiness, yet I am conscious that the coming 
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ten years reach to the furthest boundary of my wishes 
and hopes. The first seven I mentally devote to prep- 
aration and anticipation; the following three to a 
quick bloom of success, and to the perfect bliss of 
being married to Jane. Beyond stretches a misty 
region which I have no wish to penetrate, so much 
as in thought." 

The hour when Alban should quit Babylon for 
college was indeed at hand. His cousin Henry, and 
George St. Clair, a scion of the house on the female 
side, the cousin of both, were to enter the same univer- 
sity at the same time, so that a general family sym- 
pathy was excited, which extended itself through the 
community, about to lose for a time the very flower of 
its youth. Alban went the rounds of the principal 
families of the village and of its vicinity, to take leave. 
All hoped that he would spend as many as possible of 
his vacations at Babylon. Those who knew about him 
expressed the hope that he would be the valedictorian 
of his class. The old schoolmaster even ventured to 
predict this, not only to Alban, but to others. 

" I have fitted a great many young men for college," 
he said to his favourite pupil, "among whom were 
several members of your family. Most of them have 
done me credit Some have graduated with honours. 
But I have never had a valedictorian among my 
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scholars. I count upon you, Alban, to procure this 
great gratification for an old man's pride." 

Alban promised that he would try. It was his own 
secret ambition. He had also to bid farewell to about 
twenty female cousins, ranging from seventeen to thirty, 
and distributed among four or five households. Some 
of them were plain and shy, some were graceful and 
chatty, some beautiful as the morning. Alban kissed 
them all. It was the custom of the country between 
so near relations. In their calico morning-dresses, 
without any ornament but their neat, beautiful hair, 
and their white hands, they came out into the wide 
halls of their fathers' houses to meet him, and accom- 
panied him to the trellised front-doors to bid him 
renewed farewells. They all sent their love to his 
father and mother. They begged him not to injure 
his health by study. Eose St, Clair was the youngest 
of all Alban's Babylonian cousins, and she did not 
live strictly at Babylon, but at St. Clairsborough, a 
beautiful village about ten miles distant. She was 
the youngest of his own generation, for Jane. was 
one degree farther removed. Eose was seventeen, and 
by universal acclaim the beauty of the county. The 
boy had gallantly kissed all his other cousins, but 
with Eose he hung back coyly, though he had just 
saluted her sisters. She laughed and blushed, and. 
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holding his hand, offered her red, beautifully pouting 
lips. 

" When I see you again, cousin Eose," said Alban, 
"you will be married, I dare say." 

" Why, you see, cousin Alban," she replied, " T 
can't wait for you. By the time you were old enough, 
I should be an old maid." 

Aunt Fanny's parting advice had reference chiefly 
to the religious views which her nephew had adopted 
while under her roof. 

"You may hear revivals, and particularly Mr. 
Finney's system, unfavourably spoken of, where you 
are going, Alban," she said; "but you have had an 
opportunity of forming an opinion on these subjects 
for yourself. In regard to the Episcopal Church, to 
which I thought you at one time inclined, I am very 
glad that you did not unite yourself to it. For al- 
though I believe there are real Christians among Epis- 
copalians, as well as in other denominations, yet I 
think the number is comparatively small ; and, gener- 
ally speaking, it is not uncharitable to say, that their 
church system tends to make people satisfied with the 
mere forms, without the life of piety. Episcopalians 
also, very commonly, if not universally, disapprove of 
revivals, which I must consider a very bad sign. As I 
have mentioned to you, their Church, in my opinion, 

5* 
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is pointed out in the Eevelations by that of Laodicea, 
which was lukewarm, neither cold nor hot, and which 
Christ therefore threatened to spew out of his mouth. 
That signifies that unless they embrace the system of 
revivals, and the other benevolent operations of the 
day, they will be cast oflf as a Church. I am very 
sure that this is the true meaning," said aunt Fanny, 
looking over her spectacles w'ith great earnestness. 

"I have not an idea at present of joining the 
Episcopal Church, aunt," replied Alban. 

"I hope you will always continue as zealous, 
Alban, in all the benevolent operations of the day, 
as you now are," continued aunt Fanny. "I will 
say it to you now, thai, though so young, you have 
done a great deal here, especially for the Tract cause. 
I consider that the miracle of the loaves and fishes, 
Alban, is significant of the multiplication of knowl- 
edge through the efforts of the Bible and Tract 
Societies. I believe you are President of the Juve- 
nile Foreign and Domestic Missionary Society, and 
Corresponding Secretary of the Babylon Auxiliary 
of the American Sunday School Union. You must 
not lose your interest in these things at college, 
Alban, as so many do." 

"Oh, I am sure I sha'n't, aunt Fanny." 

"Much alarm is felt by ministers and others,'* 
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continued his aunt, " at the great increase of Cathoh'cs 
in our country, in consequence of immigration. If the 
ministers understood the Scriptures in their spiritual 
sense, I think they would feel less alarm. It is very 
clear to my mind that the Apostle Peter represents 
spiritually the Eoman Catholic Church. As Peter 
denied his Master, so the Church of Eome has 
become apostate ; and as Peter dissembled at Antioch 
towards the Gentile converts, so has the Church of 
Eome taken away the word of God from the common 
people ; and Paul withstanding him to his face, signifies 
the Protestant Church opposing the errors of Popery. 
But Peter afterwards repented, and then the Lord 
gave him the charge of the flock, and commanded 
him to strengthen his brethren; which shows that 
the Catholic Church is to be reformed, after which 
it will strengthen other Churches, and feed the whole 
world. We have not yet a Catholic church at 
Babylon, but the number of GermaiJs of that religion 
increases here so much from immigration, that I 
shouldn't be surprised if they had one in a year 
or two, which will distress our people, but will give 
me a great deal of pleasure. We shall then," 
concluded aunt Fanny, with a look of peculiar 
satisfaction, "have all the seven Churches in the 
Revelations in this town." 
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"Were you ever in a Eoman Catholic church, 
aunt Fanny?" asked Alban. 

" I never saw the outside of one, that I remember," 
said his aunt, smoothing her gray hair thoughtfiilly 
under her prim, snowy cap. 

"It appears to me, aunt," said Alban, abruptly 
and energetically, "that the Presbyterian Church 
neglects too much the moral education of young 
people, both before and after they are converted." 

Aunt Fanny looked at her nephew in great sur- 
prise. 

"Yes, their moral education, aunt. We need 
minute superintendence over what we say and what 
we think. They cram us with the Bible till we are 
surfeited with knowledge. I tell you what, my dear 
aunt, I would be willing at this moment not to know 
A from B, to have a right clear conscience." 

Aunt Fanny stared. 

The servants, or rather the help, felt most keenly 
the departure of Alban and his cousins for college. 
It was true that in the Atherton households these 
domestic appurtenances had always been obliged, by 
the irresistible, because quiet, haughtiness of the 
family, to forego the privilege which in that region 
was then generally accorded to native American 
servants, of associating with their employers both 
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at the table and in the drawing-room; but this did 
not prevent the children, as we have seen, from 
making the ample and cheerful kitchen their play- 
room, and the young " ladies " engaged in its respect- 
able occupations, their playmates and confidants. 
Even to Alban, .accustomed from infancy to the 
privileged familiarity of black house-servants, this 
seemed quite as much a matter, of course as to 
his Babylon cousins. But Polly and Maggie were 
well aware that when Mr. Alban and Mr. Henry 
came back from college, young gentlemen grown, 
the case would be entirely altered. They resigned 
themselves to the loss of their friends; still it was 
painful. Even the plain and resolute little Madeleine, 
with her blue petticoat, and the yellow figured 
handkerchief crossed over her modest breast, cried 
as the carriage rolled away fix)m the gate. 



BOOK III. 



A PUBITAN COLLEGE, 



CHAPTEE I. 

The city of New Haven is, or was, (for it is many 
years since we saw it,) most characteristically a New 
England capital, and not unworthy to be the site 
of New England's most Puritan and most New 
Englandish University. For the information of our 
Old English readers, we may observe that it is situate 
on Long Island Sound, (an arm of the sea, which 
washes the southern boundary of Connecticut,) on a 
bay where the great ranges of the White and Green 
Mountains terminate, a few miles apart, in two bold 
and beautiful bluffs rising like the crests of breaking 
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waves above a vast green plain. These are called 
East and West Eock. New Haven lies between them, 
some two miles from the beach. 

According to its original plan, New Haven is a 
square, laid out in squares, the central one forming 
an immense green. The houses stand chiefly in gar- 
dens; the streets are lined with noble elms, forming 
a series of arbours, ever crossing. On the upper half 
of the declivitous green are grouped three graceful 
churches, and a state-house copied from the Temple 
of Theseus ; and this collection of public buildings 
is overlooked on the north by the long line of brick 
colleges imbowered among trees. 

Altogether, if it cannot compare ever so distantly 
with that wondrous relic of the middle ages on the 
banks of the Isis, the locality of Yale is stately and 
academic. In early October — the streets all waving 
overhead and rustling under foot with bright coloured 
leaves — its aspect was almost poetic. 

Alban and Henry were soon installed in pleasant 
rooms in an old college. The professor who had 
examined them, observed, with a smile, in designating 
their apartment, " That college was built by your grand- 
father, young gentlemen, and has since served as a 
model." Alban was pleased to find the names of several 
Athertons cut on the window-seats. The University 
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(which the boys went over) bore several other marks 
of connection with his race, and already blended in 
his fancy with those images of a patriotic and pious 
ancestry by which from infancy he had been sur- 
rounded. He observed with pride the name of his 
maternal grandfather among the donors of a fine full- 
length portrait of Washington, adorning the Philo- 
sophical Chamber. 

"I passed the first eight years of my life in his 
house at Yanmouth," he said, exultingly, to Henry; 
" I assure you it is a famous place ; there is nothing 
like it at Babylon." 

The young Athertons themselves were regarded 
with great interest by both the faculty and the 
undergraduates. It was but two years before, that 
one of the family had taken his degree with the 
reputation, always coveted in an American college, 
of the "best writer" in his class. Alban's own tutor 
had been this Atherton's generous rival, and the 
Senior class still cherished the tradition of the 
brilliant themes and the eloquence in debate which 
had fascinated them as Freshmen. Was either of 
these innocent-looking boys, whose simplicity now 
provoked the smiles of wise Sophomores and dignified 
Juniors, going to prove as "talented" as their cousin? 
There were not wanting those who already affirmed, 
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with positive certainty, that the "little" one would 
even be valedictorian. 

Meanwhile, Alban and Henry were visited in their 
new rooms by the Sophs, and unmercifully quizzed. 
Their being "members of the Church" was a fact 
that soon transpired, and became the occasion of 
infinite mirth. One Soph pretended to ask a history 
of their experience; another gravely introduced the 
poor boys as " pious young men " to some tall, gaunt, 
nasal beneficiary of the Education Society. Alban 
was privately advised by one to keep the fact of his 
being a " professor " a strict secret, as it would subject 
him to cruel persecutions. This information was con- 
firmed by others. Smoking-out, ducking, window- 
smashing, and riding on a rail, were the least of the 
inflictions with which (by their account) the hapless 
church-member was sure to be visited. 

"Let them try it, by George," said Alban, with 
more of the impulses of the old man than of Christian 
submission in his youthful breast. "They won't try 
it twice, I guess." 

A more serious disadvantage of his religious 
position soon threatened our hero. Some fellows, 
who hated religion in the abstract, and believed 
that all who professed it were either ninnies or hyp- 
ocrites, said that Alb Atherton would be a blueskin. 
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Some other fellows of his own division, jealous of 
his recitations, took it up, and declared that Alb 
Atherton was a blueskin. It needs very little to 
blacken an unknown character in the eyes of the 
multitude. A few determined slanderers are quite 
sufficient. With the exception of the charity-students, 
and of a few self-supporting scholars, of humble 
origin, but resolute industry, such as are always to 
be found in a New England college, Alban's class 
were shortly persuaded that he was by nature, if 
not yet by actual transgression, one of that much- 
hated fraternity, blueskins, trucklers to authority, 
spies on their fellows. 

Alban soon perceived the light in which he was 
regarded. Some young Southerners with whom he 
had begun to contract an intimacy, suddenly avoided 
him. A couple of Yanmouth boys who had at first 
proudly claimed his notice, cut him. The fellows 
who sat next him in division did not speak to him. 
One day, as he entered the division-room, there was 
a half hiss. Henry Atherton partly shared his cous- 
in's unpopularity, and although stolidly indifferent 
as respected himself, he felt indignantly for Alban, 
whom he ardently admired and tenderly loved. 

Some lads droop under such an influence, which 
it is vain to think of resisting. We have known 
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a young man of the most amiable character actually 
die from the depression and misery thus occasioned. 
Alban Atherton shrunk into himself, walked haughtily 
past his classmates, chased ball by himself on the 
green. Ue would not even suffer the affectionate 
Henry to keep him company. Fellows who would 
not speak to him, would speak to Henry. 

One day, as he was approaching his college at 
noon after a solitary promenade, half-a-dozen Sophs 
approached him from his own entry, two of them 
bearing a long, rough rail. Alban stepped aside 
upon the grass to let them pass. 

"Now, have him," cried they all in a breath. 

Two of them seized him by the collar and 
waist; a couple more caught his legs, and the others 
placed the rail under him in a trice. In the States 
there can be no more ignominious punishment in- 
flicted on the object of popular odium. At the 
South it has often been the fate of the itinerant 
abolitionist or fraudulent pedlar. It is painful too, 
and even dangerous. Elevated to the height of the 
bearers' shoulders, the unfortunate victim is held 
down to the rail on either side by his feet, and 
compelled to hold on with both hands, to save 
himself from torture. 

Alban had never fought a regular battle in his 
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life. For the last three years, having been a pro- 
fessed Christian, he had not, perhaps, doubled his 
fist. But he was agile of limb, supple as India- 
rubber, and now ireful as a savage. Little did he 
regard the agony of bending himself back till he 
could reach the neckcloth of an enemy. In the 
twinkling of an eye, before one could see how it 
was done, the irail was flung on the grass, and 
Alban rolled over with the half-strangling Soph. 
Springing up, he fought " like mad," with very little 
science, but terrible execution. He broke the nose 
of one assailant, doubled up another by a furious 
coup de pied, knocked another flat with a huge 
stone on the temple. The fellow he had throttled — 
a tall Creole from Arkansas — now approached hrm 
with a drawn knife, calling out, with frightful curses, 
that he would kill him, and a minute more would 
undoubtedly have ended this history, but at that 
instant a cheer, or rather a yell, broke from a throng 
of some thirty or forty Fresh, who had rushed from 
various quarters to look on ; and with the yell they 
threw themselves forward as one man to the rescue 
of their young classmate. 

"Fresh! Fresh! Fresh!" — 

"Soph! Soph! Soph! Yale! Yale!" were the 
fierce resounding cries. It was the most public 
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hour of the day, and the most public place in col- 
lege, and in a few minutes, a couple of hundred 
fiery youths were arrayed against each other. On 
the one side, the Creole, with drawn knife, still 
swore he would kill the cowardly blueskin, and was 
hardly restrained by those around him from rushing 
alone into the thickening phalanx of Freshmen, who 
were now headed by their bully. 

On the other hand, Alban stood in the midst of 
his new friends, with arms folded, slightly panting;, 
his curly head bleeding disregarded, his turn-down 
collar and shirt-bosom torn, and covered with blood 
that was not wholly his own. Forgetting entirely 
their prejudices, the class were in transports of rage 
at these marks of violence ; a fight was imminent ; 
the bully's singular authority alone restrained them. 
Alban approached this functionary, who was exerting 
himself to keep his class on the defensive. 

"I don't want a fight about me, Mr. Hayne. 
Let me go to my room, while you keep the rest 
here. I am not afraid of Laurier's killing me." 

Several loudly opposed this proposition, but the 
bully said, "You may try it, Atherton. We shall 
be in time to save you, if necessary." 

Alban walked quietly ofif towards his college; 
the Creole, Laurier, darted instantly after him, but 
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was again caught by his owa friends. Alban turned 
at the noise. There was a general shout from the 
Fresh, bidding him "cut" for his roonj. But after a 
moment's hesitation, our young hero walked up to 
the party from whom his enemy was still violently 
struggling to free himself. 

"Laurier," said he in French, "what a big fool 
you are 1 If you did not struggle, they would let 
you go of their own accord." 

" You be oflF, and be to you," said Laurier's 

friends, who did not understand a word; but Lauriei: 
himself became quiet. 

"Let ns shake hands for the present," continued 
Alban, in the same language as before, "and after- 
wards we can settle it like gentlemen." 

Laurier replied with a curse of unutterable coarse- 
ness, but added to the others, turning away as he 
said it, " Let him go ; I will find a time for him." 

And now the scene was very characteristic of a 
college commotion. The Freshman class was the 
most numerous, and, physically, by far the most 
formidable in th§ University, having an unusually 
large proportion of full-grown men. The attack on 
Atherton was unanimously voted to be an affront 
to the whole class. It made no difference, it was 
fiercely said, whether he were a blueskin or not, 
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the Soplis had no right to interfere. But the public 
feeling towards him tvas entirely altered in a mo- 
ment by the spirit he had displayed. His siiccessful . 
resistance of the infamous insult offered to them all 
in his person, elicited a triumphant sympathy, and 
the severity of the injuries he had inflicted on the 
enemy inspired a ferocious delight, that exalted him 
positively into a champion. 

A meeting of the class was called in the Ehe- 
torical Chamber after dinner, to consider what was 
due to their own honour. Atherton was greeted on 
his entrance with enthusiastic cheers. He was called * 
out for a speech, and he had too much native tact 
not to speak at once to the point of the "slan- 
derous imputation" which had been cast upon him, 
"of being a blueskin." Amid the laughter of the 
class he drew a sarcastic portrait of the blueskin 
character, but affirmed that even the blueskin was 
more estimable than the slanderer; for the former, 
he said, might possibly be acting "under a kind of 
a sneaking sense of duty" — this expression called 
forth uproarious applause, and Alban repeated it 
with emphasis, amid renewal of laughter and cheers 
— but the slanderer of a classmate, in his opinion, 
must be actuated by unmixed, diabolical malignity. 
This speech, aided by a black patch on the temple, 
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at once made Alb Atherton the most popular man 
in college. They declared "he was a talented fel- 
low," and " real spunky," and that " he had pitched 
it into the Sophs first-rate." 

With tolerable reason to be satisfied, even sa 
matters stood, the Freshmen did not propose any 
measure of serious hostility against their foes. Some- 
thing, however, must be done to express the reso- 
lution of the class to hold its own. They and their 
rivals sat in chapel in the same aisle, but made 
their exit at its opposite doors. It had been a 
common piece of insolence for Sophomore classes 
to make a rush on the Freshmen after prayers, 
and push them out. An ineffectual attempt of that 
kind had once been made by the present Sophs. 
But after prayers on the day signalized by our 
hero's affray, occurred a thing without precedent, 
the Fresh making a successful rush on the Sophs. 
Young Alban was placed, against his will, nearly 
in the van between two of the most athletic of his 
classmates, and the whole body pressing on with 
irresistible force, he was borne triumphantly out of 
chapel by the Sophomore door. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

Alban had thus an^ exciting dSbiit at Old Yale, 
but after that, his college life flowed on in collegiate 
tranquillity. It is true that there were some violent 
academical storms in his time, — one fierce riot be- 
tween the students and the townspeople, in conse- 
quence of which some of Alban's class were expelled, 
and afterwards taken back ; one fierce rebellion, 
ending in the expulsion of half a class ; one mighty 
revival, gathering half the college into the "College 
Church : " and our hero's light sails bent and fluttered, 
his slender mast creaked, his graceful bark danced 
like those of others in the gale, but it was only 
sympathy. 

He took all the first prizes in Vi\a diVwycL^ V^ 

6 
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was universally admitted to be sure of an "oration" 
when his class graduated ; and men said that Atherton 
might be valedictorian if he wished. He did not wish 
it. He had started for it at first, but his ambition soon 
tpok another turn. He acquired, almost without effort, 
a more fascinating and very peculiar reputation. If he 
rose to speak in a debating society, every body list- 
ened ; if he had an address to deliver at a college anni- 
versary, the chapel was thronged ; his themes were the 
topic of conversation, his name was the brag of the col- 
lege society of which he was a member. There is no 
political or literary eminence of after life so gratifying. 

With this academical success a personal trait de- 
veloped itself in Alban Atherton which one would 
not have foreseen. He became shy. He had no social 
brilliancy. Other men of his standing addicted them- 
selves very much to the society of New Haven, which 
then boasted some celebrated belles; but even when 
Alban had got into his Junior year, and had conse- 
quently passed his nineteenth birthday, he seemed 
only to have grown more diffident. K he saw ladies 
fluttering down the elm-shaded street towards him, 
he would turn immediately into another. 

Neither did he form any permanent college inti- 
macy, although he had always many devoted personal 
admirers. The nearest approach to confidential friend- 
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ship which he enjoyed was with some of the hard 
handed, coarse-grained, but often true-hearted, earnest 
students, known as "charities." As a professor of 
religion he knew them all, and with one or two was 
on tenns of very familiar intercourse. They loved 
the highly-nurtured, gifted, and pious youth, who 
sympathized with their indigence and religious zeal. 
To them Alban appeared a "rich student," for he 
knew no embarrassments about his bills, boarded in 
the upper commons, dressed like a gentleman, and, 
with Henry and St. Clair, indulged freely in the ex- 
pensive pleasures of riding, driving, and boating. 

Among the fellows of his own proper standing in 
the intra-collegiate world, Alban had not a permanent 
mtimate. He cronied for a time, when a Freshman, 
and even up to the third term of his Sophomore year, 
with several fellows in succession, but hardly one of 
these friendships lasted more than a term. He con- 
tinued to treat one or two of the individuals as 
familiar acquaintance after the violent intimacy had 
ceased ; but others he dropped entirely. No one 
knew exactly why, unless perhaps in some cases the 
parties themselves. Henry and he were chums, and 
the affection of the two cousins was constant. 

Our hero's vacations were variously spent : the 
spring and winter mostly with his parents in New 
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York; the long autumnal one in travelling with 
them, or at least with his mother. In the May 
vacation of his Junior year he visited Yanmouth and 
Yantic Falls, where his piety, his college-prizes, his 
modesty, his purity, and the great warmth of his 
affection for his kindred, caused him to be received 
with unparalleled cordiality by his relations, old and 
young. His uncle Hezekiah alone shook his head, 
for he found that Alban had become infected with 
the heretical theology of New Haven. 

"That is not the faith of your fathers," he said, 
with a sternly beautiful smile; "abandon it, Alban, 
at once, if you wish to be the hope of your family." 

"Nay," said the enthusiastic Eachel, beautiful 
as ever, and more than ever sought, though vainly, 
"there must be something in the New Haven the- 
ology which fascinates cousin Alban by its partial 
truth. I rather like what you say, cousin Alban, 
about conversion being a rational act. It corre- 
sponds with my own experience." 

Alban did not feel that shyness with a cousin 
some twelve years his senior, which made him shun 
young ladies more nearly of his own age, not 
related to him. He had several topics in common 
with Eachel Atherton, and their mutual love for 
the memory of their aunt Elizabeth was a strong 
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bond of sympathy. Eachel made him take her out 
to drive in the ancestral chaise, which had now 
come into her father's possession. She wept as she 
spoke of Betsey Atherton. She smiled — her father's 
beautiful smile softened by her womanhood — when 
she told him that this visit would make her think of 
him more than she had done for years. She promised 
to pray for him more particularly than for others of 
her young male cousins; she engaged him to unite 
in the "concert of prayer " for the unconverted mem- 
bers of their family. Alban left Yantic with a more 
intense feeling than ever of proud love for the old 
Puritan line from which he was doubly descended. 

About six months after this visit to Yantic, (the 
date is not unimportant,) our hero had arrived at 
the first or fall term of his Senior year. The city 
of elms was leafless, but the Indian summer still 
permitted rides to East Eock. Alban had just 
returned from one on a Saturday afternoon, and was 
crossing the green from the livery-stable to the col- 
leges. He overtook a classmate. It was an under- 
sized fellow, of delicate features, but with a wasted 
look about the eyes and an uncertainty in his gait 
that betrayed premature excess. He had formerly 
been one of Atherton's inseparables, and they were 
still on good terms although the intimajcy \vaA. ofcas^^i^* 
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" You walk a little stifl^ Atherton. Been riding ? " 

Alban assented. 

"You are out every Saturday. I wonder you 
don't get a gig or buggy instead of a horse, and ask 
out some young lady. It would cost you no more." 

" It would not be half so good exercise, Shepherd." 

"Well, I never saw a fellow like you. Every 
other man in the class that is a man, (except the 
charities and future theologs,) is either dissipated or 
in love with some New Haven girl. You are 
neither. By George, I sometimes think that you 
are a girl yourself." 

" I am a professor of religion, which amounts to 
the same thing." 

" That 's true. Nothing but religion can keep a 
man out of it, and religion does not always. There 's 
not a man in the Senior class, in fact, except you 
and Henry, and the charities, that does not dissipate. 
See all those fellows in our division that joined the 
Church last spring during the revival. This winter 
two-thirds of them have been disciplined; and the 
other third ought to be. There is little Edwards, 
and Bob Winthrop, they are worse than ever." 

"I have pretty much lost my confidence in 
religion," said Alban, as if impulsively, "I ought 
not to say so, though." 
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" Lost your confidence in religion ! " said his 
companion. " So have I. All the intellectual fellows 
in the Ssenior class are infidels. But really, Alb, I 
did not expect to hear it from you. Why, do you 
know what they say of you? That you are the 
only sincere professor in college, except some of the 
charities. You are the only man in the class that 
is pious and popular too." 

" I am not so pious as you think," replied Alban. 

" Oh, yes, you act on principle. Come, I know 
it, if no one else does." 

" You know. Shepherd, that I acted as principle 
would have dictated in a particular instance, but 
after all, my motive may have been pride. I am as 
proud as Lucifer. If I had weaknesses like Edwards 
and Winthrop, I should be very careful to keep 
them to myself " 

" No, you would not," returned Shepherd, acutely. 
"Some fellows might; but you would lose that kind 
of pride. It is odd that you have doubts about 
religion." 

. "I have none about morality. Shepherd. It is 
the New Haven theology that has subverted my 
faith, not a wish to live like you fellows." 

" Professor preaches it every Sunday morning 

in' the chapel, but I can't say that I know the 
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difference between the New Haven theology and 
any other. What is it? I am curious, if it has 
made you sceptical." Alban bit his lip. 

"The New Haven theology," he replied, after a 
moment's thought, "is, that we are not sinners till 
we actually sin." 

"Why do we sin at all then?" demanded 
Shepherd, waking up. 

"Because the will always follows the strongest 
motive," replied Alban. " Consequently, as soon 
as the will begins to act, the motives to sin in this 
fallen world being stronger and more evident than 
those for obedience, we sin." 

" Why, that 's what our fellows say. The motives 
to vice being so much stronger than those to virtue, 
we cannot help falling into it. I have heard Bob 
Winthrop say so fifty times." 

"He is a good theologian. But he forgets the 
other part of the theory, which is, that God can heap 
the virtue scale with motives till it weighs down 
that of vice; that is to say. He can, by His Spirit, 
so present to the eye of our reason the supreme 
advantages of goodness, that we must choose it: — 
which produces the phenomenon of conversion." 

" A very clear explanation," said Shepherd. " For 
my part, the Spirit has never presented to me the 
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advantages of virtue in that irresistible light. On 
the contrary, vice appears to me so sweet, that, as 
Winthrop says, I couldn't give it up if I were sure 
of going to hell in consequence." 

"To me vice is repulsive," said Alban. 

"The theory seems to suit you exactly, then. 
How has it shaken your confidence in religion? 
That is what I don't understand." 

" For one thing, it is contrary to the Bible. And 
for another, Shepherd, it is possible to be very far 
from inwardly just and pure, without being plunged 
into the mire where you and your set wallow like 
unclean animals: — forgive me." 

" Oh, I '11 bear any thing from you, Alb. I wish 
I was as good as you. I would 'nt trouble my head 
much about theology." 

The young men parted at North College to seek 
their respective entries. Alban paused at the door 
of his, and gave a look, at the chapel porch. The 
bell for evening prayers was just beginning to ring. 

" Certainly," said he, running up stairs two or 
three steps at a time, — " certainly I will go to the 
Episcopal church to-morrow morning, come what will 
of it." 

6» 
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CHAPTEE III. 

It was usual, in reference to the monitor's reports, 
to call off the delinquents aher lecture, and hear 
their excuses. On Monday morning the Professor 
their excuses. On Monday morning the Professor 
performed this duty as usual. A. Atherton should 
have been the first called out, but the Professor 
began at B. Alban thought he was passed over. 
At the close, however, the Professor observed — "I 
wish to speak to A. Atherton." Alban waited. The 
Professor merely said — "Come to my room after tea. 
I want to see you." 

The Professor was a young man who had been 
tutor of Alban's division till the class completed its 
Junior year, and had then been elevated to his 
present position. He was already noted as an able 
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man, and has since attained celebrity. Alban was 
his favourite. In fact, as tutor, Mr. B. had indulged 
him too much, so that men said, Atherton might do 
what he liked, no notice would be taken of it. 

The Professor shook hands with his young friend 
and pushed him a chair by the cheerfully-blazing 
Franklin. 

"You are looking very well this term, Atherton; 
better, I think, than any other man in the class." 

"Horseback exercise agrees with me much better 
than the gymnasium, sir." 

"The gymnasium is not a bad thing either. I 
remember when I was a Senior and could practise 
there, my muscles were like bundles of ropes. I 
felt like knocking down every man I met, and 
jumping over every fence I passed." 

Professor B. laughed with a quiet, intense enjoy- 
ment peculiar to him. 

" Your other habits agree with you too, eh ? " he 
continued. " I like to see such clear eyes as yours 
in a Senior. It is a good sign." 

Alban had been rather ugly for a couple of 
years, but he was now got to be a very handsome 
fellow again. His features were well cut, spirited, 
and of a poetical cast; his blue eye, open, and, as 
the Professor said, very clear. The brow was fit 
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to enchant Spurzheim, and the masses of chest- 
nut-hair carelessly thrown oflF firom it, tended to a 
glossy curl. The keen eye of the Professor scanned 
this fine countenance of downy nineteen by the 
shaded light of his study lamp. 

" You were absent from chapel yesterday morning, 
Atherton. I did not want to call you up before all 
those dissipated and irreligious classmates of yours; 
not that I doubted you had a good excuse, but 
because it was better," said the Professor, slightly 
laughing again, "that ihey should not know you 
needed one." 

"I went to the Episcopal church yesterday 
morning," said Alban, quietly. 

"Umph! You had forgotten, I suppose, that it 
was Sacrament Sunday." 

"Does that make any difference, sir?" said Alban, 
with a demure, but penetrating glance at the Pro- 
fessor. 

"Why — why — the violation of the college rule, 
in being absent from chapel without permission, of 
course is the same." 

" I thought so," observed Alban. " I have been 
often absent before, but never was questioned about 
it, although, I suppose, the monitor did not fail to 
report me." 
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" Yes, but you were never absent on a Sacrament 
Sunday before." 

"No, sir; but you have just said (pardon me) 
that that does not make the breach of college rules 
any worse." 

The Professor was a little embarrassed, and perhaps 
somewhat displeased. There was a profound silence 
of some minutes. 

** You have many privileges, Atherton, which are 
accorded to you because it is known you will not 
abuse them. You have been tacitly allowed to 
attend church in town without asking permission on 
every particular occasion; I wish you to continue 
to do so; but perhaps you have not considered that 
your absence on a Sacrament Sunday may have a 
bad effect* Your influence is very great, Atherton." 

" I stayed away purposely, sir. I have felt a great 
reluctance for some time to come to Communion." 

"You surprise me. But why?" 

Atherton did not reply. The Professor waited 
for him a while, and continued: 

"It is hardly possible that you can be affected 
with those morbid doubts of your conversion to 
which some are subject. Your mind is too healthy." 

"Oh, I adopt the New Haven system, sir, so far 
as that. I think conversion is an act of the wilU 
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If I thought I had never yet submitted to God, I 
would submit now. My mind was made up long 
ago that if there really were such a thing as being 
a Christian I would be one." 

** So I supposed," said the Professor, cheerfully. 
"We have talked these things over before, Atherton, 
and always seemed to agree." 

" My doubts," said Alban, clearing his voice a 
little, but speaking huskily after all, — "my doubts 
— respect the truth of the Christian religion itself " 

"You have been reading Gibbon, perhaps?" said 
the Professor, in a low tone. 

"Oh, it is not any books that have made me 
sceptical," said Alban, speaking more freely. "It 
is my becoming a Taylorite, sir, that .has led to it 
Ever since Dr. Taylor's sermons in the revival last 
winter, I have been working the system out by 
myself. " 

" You are a very young man, Atherton. Nineteen 
last summer, I think ! Last winter, is it ? You are 
very clever, I know, but this is a disease of your age, 
not a legitimate conclusion of your intellect. You 
wiU outgrow it. I have gone through the same 
thing myself. " 

" But I cannot go to the Communion while I feel 
these doubts," said Alban, with a look of distress. 
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"Have you mentioned the matter to any one 
else ? " inquired the Professor. 

" Yesterday I let something fall to Shepherd, 
unguardedly. My mind is so full of it. It requires 
considerable self-command to keep it in." 

" I hope you will keep it strictly to yourself. It 
would injure you, Atherton, very much, to have it 
known that you feel such doubts, which, I repeat, 
you will outgrow; and it would injure the cause of 
religion in College still more. As for coming to the 
Sacrament," added the Professor, "it will be two 
months, you know, before there will be another 
occasion. By that time, I trust, your doubts will be 
removed, but if not, stay away. You shall not be 
troubled. Take time, and do not commit yourself." 

The unburdening of his mind, and the Professor's 
kind (though certainly also politic) treatment, softened 
Alban. He shed tears. 

" And pray, what logical sequence have you 
discovered," asked his friend, by way of diverting 

his attention, "between New Englandism, as B 

calls it, and a sceptical conclusion? Give U3 your 
syllogism." 

Alban was at first unwilling to bring forward 
his difficulties; but when the Professor remarked 
that Christianity ought not to be made to stand or 
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fall with the doctrine of any school, he was drawn 
out. 

"I have always believed Christianity," he said, 
"because I had been taught it from a child. And 
I believed it just as I was taught it — the hardest 
doctrines as well as the simplest The Trinity, 
election, particular redemption, and the eternal dam- 
nation of non-elect infants, were, or would have been, 
just as easy for me to believe as the inspiration 
of the Bible or the sanctity of the Sabbath. I put 
no difference between doctrine and doctrine. I 
believed them altogether." 

" I dare say. That could not 1^1^ of course," said 
the Professor. 

"That's just it, sir. Dr. Taylor and President 
Edwards overthrew my faith in Eegeneration. Dr. 
Taylor usas the word Eegeneration, but he denies 
and disproves the thing. The revival last winter 
was conducted on the principle of the young men 
needing to be converted, not to be regenerated. We 
all, following the Dr.'s lead, urged the unconverted 
to make an act of submission to God. "We set 
before them the motives. That is the line I took 

with F and C ." 

" I remember your zeal." 

"But, sir, when I had succeeded in converting 
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them, I found I had lost my faith. I had before 
supposed myself to have undergone a mysterious 
change in the substance of my soul, when I expe- 
rienced religion. I had now learned to understand 
it as a change in my will under the influence of 
motives. I could not hold this theory as I used to 
hold the other. I have been- forced, consequently, 
to enter into an examination of every other point 
of my religion. Now, I do not feel sure of any 
thing." 

"I must suggest to the President to begin the 
lectures on the evidences," said the Professor. " You 
have never studied the evidences, Atherton." 

" I am looking forward to that to restore my faith 
again," said Alban. 
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CHAPTEE lY. 



Alban was President of the Brothers in Unity. 
This is the most ancient of three literary societies 
which exist in the bosom of Yale. The Presidents, 
who are chosen every term, and are not re-eligible, 
must be always of the Senior class. The most hon- 
ourable presidency is that of the first or autumnal 
term, which is, indeed, the most brilliant of intra- 
collegiate distinctions. A profound secrecy, however, 
is observed in regard to all that passes within the 
societies, by their respective members. The names 
of the Presidents and other officers, the subjects of 
debate, the decisions, the writers and performers at 
their exhibitions, and the time of the latter coming 
off, are spoken of only sub rosa. They are all &cts 
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which transpire, at least in process of time, but even 
then are not openly admitted by members of the 
society. This mystery wonderfully heightens the 
interest inspired by these venerable institutions. No 
member of the faculty can ever be present at a 
debate ; but the exhibitions, one in each term, being 
principally dramatic entertainments, are usually graced 
by the presence, not only of the Professors, but, at 
a second performance, held specially in their favour, 
of the ladies of New Haven. The societies all possess 
fine libraries and beautiful rooms. 

Alban left his room in North College, as usual, 
one Wednesday evening, after tea in Commons, to 
attend the regular weekly meeting of his Society. 
He was soon joined by classmates sallying forth with 
the same purpose. The night was cold, the stars 
shining keenly through the leafless trees, as they 
went down Chapel street. The Brothers' room was 
in the town, at a considerable distance from the 
colleges. 

" How clear it is," said Alban. 

"Yes, I wish it would snow," replied his com- 
panion. " I want to have a sleigh-ride with a whole 
lot of young ladies. You used to go last winter, 
Atherton ? " 

" Never." 



I 
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"Oh, you are not a ladies' man. It is capital 
fun. We dash over to East Haven in no time ; 
run by moonlight, or the Aurora, some dozen miles 
in about an hour, and then get a supper of oysters 
and mulled wine, which makes the dear creatures 
as lively as possible coming back. You are all snug 
and warm together under fifty buffalo robes, you 
know." 

"And you sit by the young lady you are in 
love with, I suppose, Winthrop?" 

"Provided she is pretty, I don't much care who 
it is." 

"No? I should fancy that would make all the 
difference in the world," said Alban. 

"There are so many of us what is called in love 
with the same girl, that some of us. must be disap- 
pointed," rejoined a companion at Alban's other 
arm. 

"I have heard that Miss Ellsworth is very much 
admired," said Alban. 

"The new belle — Miss De Groot of New York 
— cuts her out entirely," said Winthrop. "Half the 
Senior class are desperately in love with Miss De 
Groot. Perhaps you know her. Alb, as you are fix)m 
New York." 

" Not I," said Alban, half contemptuously. 
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"Don't say any thing to Atherton about Miss De 
Groot, I beg," said his other companion. 

"You must go to the fair next week," persisted 
Winthrop. "It is for the new church, you know. 
Miss De Groot and Miss Ellsworth will both have 
tables, and you can inspect and compare them at 
your leisure." 

"No, don't you go, Atherton; they will only 
take all your spare cash for mere nonsense." 

"I certainly can't afford to go to fairs where 
beautiful young ladies take tables," said Alban, in- 
nocently laughing as they mounted the stairs of the 
Society's rooms. 

"St. Clair, they say, is smitten in the worst way 
with Miss De Groot," said "Winthrop. 

"What, George! Well, perhaps, I vnll go in 
that case — to take care of my cousin's pocket." 

The room of the Brothers' Society was a long 
and lofty chamber with a coved ceiling. About the 
middle of the room, opposite the doors of entrance, 
was the raised tribune for the President's chair, rich 
with cushions, curtains, and canopy of crimson dam- 
ask. Below and in front of it was a long table. 
The settees for the members were ranged in rows 
on either side, leaving the carpeted space in front 
of the tribune free. The apartment was vrell \\^\fc^ 
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by gilt lamp-chandolicrs, tlie windows at the ex- 
tremities hung with crimson, the walls adorned with 
handsomely framed engravings. Perhaps fifty young 
men were already assembled when Alban and his 
companions entered. They talked freely, but not 
loud, till some one moved that the President take 
the chair. 

There was considerable miscellaneous business, 
during the transaction of which the room gradually 
filled. The first literary order of the evening was 
then announced to be a criticism by Mr. E. O. 
D wight, of the Senior class. A tall, awkward, black- 
haired youth, with a very sardonic expression and 
an open shirt-collar, advanced to the green table in 
front of the President's desk, seated himself at it, 
took out a manuscript tied with pink ribbons, and 
announced that his subject was " Don Juan, a Poem 
by Lord Byron." 

Very great attention was paid to the reading 
of this criticism. The critic made an able analysis 
of the poem, extolled the flexibility of the style, 
the wondrous facility of versification, the force of 
the descriptions, the rapid movement and natural 
conduct of the story, its irresistible humour, its 
pathos, the beauty of the ideas it suggested. Above 
all, he became enthusiastic in giving a vivid prose 
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transcript of the character and story of Haid^e — 
the impersonation of love under its double aspect 
of ardour and disinterestedness. Removing entirely 
from our thoughts, he said, all profane associations 
and every base desire, it was so that in idea every 
one must wish to love and be loved. Then he 
passed to the consideration of the imputed immorality 
of the poem; he admitted that it contained some 
freedoms, but he maintained that it was the freedom 
of vitality ; that the story, as it stood, was but a 
transcript, fresh and original, yet of a more than 
mirror-like fidelity, from life itself. He compared 
the reviewers who thus declaimed at the morality 
of this exquisite and unrivalled poem to those coarse 
critics of art, who, standing before the Venus of 
the Tribune, forgot all the matchless charms of those 
outlines which the divine Artist Himself had pri- 
marily evoked out of all beautiful possibilities into 
actual existence, to gloat over and point at the 
circumstance of the statue's nudity. The critic was 
often interrupted, especially at the last, by lively 
marks of approbation, and closed amid general 
applause. 

This choice of subject, its treatment, and the 
reception it met with, were highly indicative, no 
doubt, of the prevalent sentiment, in the most ortho- 
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dox of New England Colleges ; yet it would be 
wrong to suppose that all the audience shared in the 
sentiments of the majority. A good many grave, 
and for the most part, rustic-looking, yet not un- 
scholarly young men, some of them pale and specta- 
cled, looked or whispered disapprobation. The fea- 
tures of the young President were illumined with a 
smile, half of sympathy and half of dissent. He bent 
down and said something in the ear of the Secretary, 
while the renewed plaudits of the Society accom- 
panied the critic to his place, and then announced with 
calmness the business of the evening — the "Catholic 
debate." 

" The question before the Society for debate this 
evening, is the following : * Does the probable in- 
crease of the Eoman Catholic religion in the United 
States, by conversion and inmiigration, threaten the 
liberties of America?' The Secretaries will read the 
names of the gentlemen appointed to debate." 

There were eight names, two from each class, of 
whom four had been appointed to sustain the affirma- 
tive, and four the negative, of the question. They 
were called up in order, beginning with the two 
Freshmen, neither of whom, though present, answered 
to their names. It was not expected of these new 
members to flesh their maiden swords so soon. Both 
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the Sophs appeared, and argued with their usual self- 
sufficiency. The negator of the proposition took the 
line of denying that such an increase of Popery was 
probable, and consequently that it could endanger 
American liberty. The Society listened with evident 
languor. 

The Juniors followed. The affirmative here was a 
debater of rare powers. It was a sallow man of 
about eight and twenty, with a slender body and a 
massive head abeady inclining to baldness. This 
young man's eye was black and piercing, his voice 
deep and sonorous. He drew a fearful picture of Po- 
pery as the ally of European despotism, and then 
proceeded with masterly array of causal analysis to 
show that this feature of Eomanism sprang from the 
essential principles of the Catholic Church in regard 
to faith and opinion. It was necessary, he observed, 
to seize the radical difference between Protestantism 
and Catholicism, in order to comprehend the differ- 
ence of their results. Protestant faith was the result 
of rational examination; Catholic faith was the sub- 
mission of reason itself to infallible authority. There 
was no doctrine of religion so sacred but the con- 
sistent Protestant dared to subject it to the test of 
rational inquiry ; there was no dogma of the Church 
so absurd in the eye of reason or so coivt.t^.d\Q.\»Qt^ \r> 
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experience, but the consistent Catholic must receive 
it with unquestioning submission. It was from the 
diametrical opposition of the interior states thus pro- 
duced — the mental independence of the one, and the 
subjection of the moral and rational powers them- 
selves in the other, to an external law — that their 
opposite political spirit necessarily derived. The Prot- 
estant would submit to no law which did not virtually 
emanate from his own free choice: the Catholic, on 
the contrary, would be as ready to submit to God gov- 
erning him by another's will, as to God's teaching him 
by another's intelligence. 

" Our institutions," concluded the speaker, " are 
but the political blossoms of our religion ; when we 
cease to be Protestants we shall cease to be inter- 
nally republicans; and no institution can long sur- 
vive after the spirit which it represented has passed 
away." 

The other Junior rose impetuously on the opposite 
side of the President's chair, without waiting to be 
called. His appearance presented a contrast to his op- 
ponent in every respect. He was of Herculean frame, 
with a sanguine complexion, light blue eyes, and 
auburn hair. His features were handsome but pecu- 
liar, and, in that company, unique. The moment that 
he said "Mr. President," with great distinctness, you 
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perceived that his Celtic physiognomy did not belie 
him. 

"Mr. President," he said, "I myself have the honour 
to be a Catholic, and I feel therefore the greater pleas- 
ure in refuting entirely the observations of the gen- 
tleman who has preceded me, whose premises, sir, are 
all correct, but they prove the very reverse of his con- 
clusion." Here there was a general laugh, in which the 
Irishman good-naturedly joined. 

This imported American was, in short, at the same 
time a Catholic (the only one in the Society) and an 
ardent republican. There was not a great deal of ar- 
gument in what he said, but a great deal of fervent 
assertion, which, with many, had all the eJBFect. If he 
did not prove his view, he at least illustrated it with 
infinite humour and eloquence, and sat down amid 
lively applause. 

These were the interesting speakers of the night, for 
the two Seniors were heavy. Each of the regular de- 
baters was allowed a reply, which did not occupy much 
time, and then the question was thrown open to the 
Society. Half-a-dozen spoke on it. Two or three of 
the speeches were highly interesting. The points made 
on the affirmative side were, the restriction of mental 
liberty by the Catholic Church — the anti-democratic 
constitution of the Hierarchy — the claim, of dovsv\\i\^\>L 
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over the conscieoce — the known opposition of 
Church to the diffaaion of knowledge — the actual i 
ranee and superatition of the mass of Catholics — 
the general tendency of the human mind to a 1 
iaith and passive obedience, of which the Church w 
not fail to take advantage, and which would pre 
her policy from being essentially modified in the 
world. On the negative, it was contended that Ca 
iciam had more to fear from the general Protestar 
of the American people than they &om it — th: 
could not stand before our univerBal intelligence 
education — that the children of Catholic emigrant 
not grow up in the ignorance of their fathers — thi 
fine, vast numbers of the emigrants themselves 
already hot republicans, and that even in Europt 
downfall of Popery and monarchy both was sure] 
hand. Except on the part of our Irish friend, of m 
it was almost assumed that he could not really be 
his ostensible religion, there was not an intimatic 
not a suspicion was ever so distantly expressed by 
speakers on either side — that the religion whose ] 
ical tendency they were discussing could be othei 
than false. That point was taken for granted b; 
The Society now became hushed and still, to 
the President's decision. Alban had occasionally i 
a note during tlie debate, and he began by Bummin 
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the arguments on both sides with great fairness and 
precision. Each debater felt that more justice was 
done him than he had done himself. Without any 
thing original in this part of the decision, it was at the 
same time so flowing in utterance and so accurate in 
style as to enchain the attention. You might hear a 
pin drop. 

But next was to come the President's own view, and 
it was thought that Atherton's were sometimes almost 
inspired. The question before them, he said, looking 
round on the Society, involved two problems, each of 
which had exhausted the resources of genius in its 
attempted solution, and which transcended all others 
in interest, viz. : the true origin of religion and the true 
origin of government. It was necessary, he thought, to 
ascend higher than had been done in the debate, and 
ask whence political liberty was derived; — was it an 
acquired or a natural right ? "Were we entitled to our 
inestimable franchises, as men, or had we inherited 
them as glorious and distinguishing privileges from 
our special ancestors, as the fruit and the reward of 
their virtue, over and above other nations and other 
men? 

Had the Negro or the Hindoo, strictly speaking, the 
same right to freedom as ourselves? For his part, 
he was not willing to concede that fteftdoxci^ y^"^^^ 
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or personal, was a natural right of the human being 
since the Fall, and it appeared to him that the theories 
which claimed it, were over-boastful, infidel, and prac- 
tically ignored the corrupt and forfeit state of human 
nature. 

(Here there were murmurs of dissent, mixed with 
applause.) 

* As an American freeman," said the young Presi- 
dent, firmly, " I do not stand on the natural rights of 
man — I disdain such a source pf my franchises — but 
on the hereditary privileges of the race from which 
I have the honour and happiness to be descended. 
We Englishmen of the New World are not freedraen, 
but free born! — generosi, not lihertinil The question 
before us this evening, gentlemen, is, whether the 
increase of the Roman Catholic religion in America 
threatens the subversion of those hereditary privileges 
of ours, — of what I may call that ancient freedom, 
which is the haughty heirloom of the great Anglo- 
Saxon race.'* 

Lively and general applause followed this adroit 
popular turn. 

Alban then proceeded to treat as trivial and eva- 
sive the ground assumed by the negative of the 
question, that Romanism, namely, was not likely to 
spread in America. The probability of this increase 
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of Popery was taken for granted, at least as an hy- 
pothesis, by the terms of the question, and the effects 
of such an increase on our liberties were the only fair 
domain of the debate. He might add that it was the 
only interesting one for them to discuss, and he mar- 
velled that only one individual had been found to 
defend the paradox, that the Eoman Catholic religion 
was the natural ally of the people against power, and 
the bulwark of civil and religious liberty. lie thought 
that more might have been said in defence of this 
position. 

It was sustained by some striking facts in the his- 
tory of Europe, and it was in accordance with that 
theory of political freedom which he had vindicated 
as the most sound. A society which rested on pre- 
scription was the natural advocate of all acquired 
privileges, but it would, by instinct, defend chiefly the 
rights which belonged to the bulk of its members, 
and in the Koman Catholic Church' that was the 
people. Thus it was that the Church had exerted 
itself with such irresistible force to abolish servitude. 
As for liberty of religious opinion, he thought it 
might be justly contended on the side of the Eoman 
Catholics, that no one could ever acquire the right to 
believe a false doctrine, or disbelieve a revealed truth ; 
consequently, it never could be a violation of any 
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right to punish the obstinate advocates of religious 
error. 

"In truth, gentlemen," continued Alban, "it has 
struck me painfully to hear it said this evening, that 
the Roman Catholic religion alone demands of its 
votary a submission of the reason to the authority of 
faith. What, then, shall we say of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, or of that of the Incarnation? We be- 
lieve them because we think we find them in the 
Bible, and we believe the Bible to be the Word of 
God. What difference in point of principle is there 
between this and believing what the Church teaches, 
because we believe the Church to be the living Pro- 
phet of God? I may doubt the infallibility of the 
Church, and may doubt the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, but to accept either^ or hotliy involves precisely 
the same submission of reason to faith; and if that 
submission be incompatible with our spiritual freedom, 
then all revelation is a miserable imposture." Here 
the applause was warm but partial. 

" I conclude, therefore, gentlemen," said Alban, " as 
I began, that this question is not capable of being 
solved, without running it up higher, and discussing 
the truth of the Eoman Catholic religion itself. A 
false claim to teach in God's name, must, if it succeed, 
produce all the pernicious results which have ever 
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attended religious imposture. The first result will be 
a false faith; the next will be a great depravity of 
manners ; the next will be a loss of all those institu- 
tions from which the life will then have departed, of 
those privileges won by virtue, which vice will have 
rendered hateful. It is thus, gentlemen, that king- 
doms as well as republics have ever fallen; and it 
needs no argument to prove, that if the Eoman Cath- 
olic religion be false, which, however, it would be 
very unbecoming in me, in this place, to assume, its 
triumph in America would render our liberties nom- 
inal, even though our government should still be 
administered, like Eome under the Caesars, with all 
the empty forms of popular sovereignty." 

The moment the decision was finished, men began 
to go out, and during the brief business that followed, 
such as choosing new questions, appointing debaters, 
&c., the room thinned so rapidly, that at tlie moment 
of adjournment scarcely a score of members remained. 
It was after eleven o'clock, and the town was still, the 
shops were closed; the empty streets echoed only to 
the regular tread and occasional voices of the young 
men returning to the colleges. 

"Atherton gave a splendid decision to-night," said 
one. 

"Splendid I but rather anti-republican, eh?" 

n* 
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" Eather anti-protestant, I thought." 

"Baker, and the other religious fellows, looked a 
little blank at some parts of it, I noticed." 

" Yes, I saw Baker staring at Atherton through his 
spectacles, with his great mouth wide open." 

" Ha 1 ha ! Well, suppose we go to E.'s, and open 
(mr mouths for some champagne and oysters." 

Omnes. " Agreed." 
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CHAPTER V. 

When money ^is wanted to pay off the debt of a 
church, or for any other object of piety or benevolence, 
the unfailing resource, at least if it has not been already 
tried too oflen, is a fair: The New Haven ladies had 
had several fairs ; but then they could very well have 
one at least once in four years, as they would be sure 
at any rate of its being a novelty to all the under- 
graduates, upon whose patronage they naturally a good 
deal rely. The one now in contemplation was for the 
benefit of a new Episcopal church; but those were 
days of liberality, when the high claim of exclusive 
spiritual jurisdiction had not excited the alarm and 
indignation of Congregationalist New England; and 
the Congregationalist ladies of New Haven worked as 
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hard as those connected with the Church, to produce 
articles for the approaching sale. 

The important day at length arrived. The ball- 
room of the Tontine was the place, and very tastefully 
was it arranged. A party of students, pressed into the 
service by irresistible solicitations, had hung the walls 
with green festoons. The private conservatories con- 
tributed fresh flowers ; and the tables groaned under 
piles of pincushions, pen-wipers, pocket-books, purses, 
and guard-chains. There was a post-office, where letters 
could be received on inquiry, charged with a postage 
of half-a-dollar apiece ; and a fortune-teller, who re- 
quired you to cross your hand at least with a dollar 
bill. In the evening, the sale-room was brilliantly 
lighted up, and at that hour — the crowd being the 
greatest — the tables were tended by some two dozen 
of the prettiest girls in New Haven, " of all denomina-. 
tions." These saucy tradeswomen, who were in pairs 
to keep each other in countenance, made it a rule never 
to give change. A perpetual stream was flowing up 
and down the Tontine staircase, and at the door the 
squeeze was so great that it was almost a fighting mat- 
ter to get in or out. 

Alban went with George St. Clair ; but when they 
bad reached the top of the stairs they were speedily 
separated. St. Clair pushed on, mercilessly crushing 
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some ladies who were trying to get in, or, to speak 
more accurately, crushing the foundation muslin of 
their enormous sleeves, (then the tasteless rage,) while 
Alban held back, and, indeed, twice ceded his own 
chance of entrance in favour of a gentle struggler, more 
anxious about her silken wings than her slender person. 
But at last he was rewarded by being borne softly on 
in the very midst of a whole party. 

Our hero went so little into society that he knew 
none of the damsels behind the tables, and he moved 
round the room without venturing to stop, because he 
felt an awkwardness in buying any thing of a young 
lady to whom he had never been introduced. At 
length, however, he was addressed by one who was 
already surrounded by customers. 

"What, Mr. Atherton, are you going to pass my 
stall without buying even a guard-chain?" 

" Certainly not," said Alban, colouring, but making 
an effort to appear at ease, " unless your price is too 
extravagant." 

" They are of all prices to suit customers," said the 
young lady. "This is five dollars, and this," holding 
up one exactly similar, " is only one. Take your 
choice." 

" I take the cheapest," said Alban, paying for it. 

" Oh, but surely you will buy somettm^ ^\s»^ ol \xv^^ 
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Mr. Atherton. See, here is the prettiest watch-pcwket ; 
't is but two dollars, and worked by me — no, by Miss 
De Groot. She will add your initials and send it you 
without any additional charge. Of course you will 
take it." 

" Why, of what use is it ? " asked' Alban. " I carry 
my watch in my waistcoat. Certainly I can't need a 
guard-chain and a watch-pocket too." 

The young lady laughed. 

" You affect ignorance, Mr. Atherton, to make me 
explain. I am sure you know what a watch-pocket is 
for as well as I do." 

"Not I, upon my honour, unless it be to carry a 
watch," said Alban, with a puzzled air. 

"Eeally, I must tell Miss De Groot. Mary," turn- 
ing to her partner, "here is Mr. Atherton (Miss De 
Groot, Mr. Atherton) pretends not to know the use of a 
watch-pocket." 

Several of the gentlemen who were talking to and 
making purchases of Miss De Groot were preparing to 
explain ; but that young lady, who had bowed slightly 
to Alban as her friend introduced him, was before 
them, and said, taking it in her hand, without looking 

at him — 

" It is to hang your watch in at night, sir, instead of 

putting it under your pillow, which is a very dangerous 
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practice. If you hang it against the wall, you know, 
the ticking disturbs you. In this nicely- wadded pocket 
it makes no noise though ever so close at hand." 

"After so clear a statement of its advantages, I 
must buy the watch-pocket," said Alban, laying down a 
half-eagle. 

" We. never give change, you know, sir," said the 
young lady, with a quick glance at him, instantly with- 
drawn, and dropping the gold into the money-drawer, 
" but you may take any thing else here that you like 
for it." 

" The choice is easily made," said Alban, trying to 
catch her eye and bow. 

" What is it ? " replied Miss de Groot, looking at the 
myriad articles on the table, but not at Alban. 

"No matter," quoth Alban, biting his lips. "I 
wish you much success." 

" Thank you, sir," said she, courtesying, but never 
raising her eyes. She took up a purse to offer a fresh 
customer, and Alban moved on. 

The next stall was the fortune-teller's, personated 
by a most enchanting damsel, full of mirth, and attired 
as a gipsy, and there was a crowd round it. Alban 
stopped as if he wanted to see, but really to look back 
stealthily at Miss De Groot. Having heard that she 
was a belle, he was surprised at her appearance. 
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He had expected a young lady of some nineteen or 
twenty, but Miss De Groot could not be more than 
sixteen. She was fragile and undeveloped. Alban 
thought he could easily have spanned her waist just 
where the blue cincture confined her loos6 white muslin 
dress. Her rose-tipped arms and neck of lilies were 
bare and slight in mould. It was the face, then, which 
caused her to be so much admired, and lovely it was 
beyond dispute — faultless in every feature, and of a 
resplendent beauty of colour. Its glance was quick 
and shy, but the mouth, a trifle haughty in repose 
from its exquisite perfection, became sweet as an open- 
ing rosebud the moment she smiled or spoke. Its 
charm was then beyond all beauty. The eyes, of 
whose glances she was so chary, were large and dark- 
gray, set beneath brown-pencilled eyebrows, a shade 
lighter than her beautiful, abundant, very dark hair, 
which she wore brushed off her temples in a loose, 
waving mass, half hiding her ears, and twisted behind 
with a careless native grace. George St. Clair came 
up while Alban was gazing at her, and laid a hand 
on his shoulder, saying — 

" Did you ever see so beautiful a girl in your life? " 

" I think Jane is quite as beautiful," replied Alban, 
with some confusion. 

" Jane ! " cried George. " Oh, no, you don't think 
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SO. It is impossible. I dare say Jane will turn out a 
finer character. Our Babylon cousins, Alban, have an 
infinite deal of dignity and purity and all that. Between 
ourselves, Miss Mary De Groot is a bit of a coquette." 

" They all seem coquettes to me. I am not at ease 
with any of^hem as I used to be with Jane," said 
Alban, with simplicity. 

"Let me introduce you to Miss Ellsworth," said 
George, patronizingly. " She will put you at your ease 
at once. I want you to get over this confounded diffi- 
dence, Alban. In a fellow with your advantages it is 
too absurd." 

"Very well; introduce me to Miss Ellsworth. Is 
not her name Mary also ? " 

" Her name is Mary also," said St. Clair. 

St. Clair led Alban through the throng to the other 
end of the long saloon, where stood a table of refresh- 
ments. Miss Ellsworth was serving it. She, too, was 
young, but not quite so youthful as Miss De Groot. 
Her form was developed, her attire rich and showy. 
Low-cut dresses were then in fashion, and Miss Ells- 
worth's shoulders were so well formed, her neck so full 
and snowy, that she probably could not resist the 
temptation to comply with the mode. She seemed 
gratified by Alban's being introduced to her, and 
helped him immediately to a cup of coffee. 
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"Do you take cream and sugar, Mr. Atherton? 
Please help yourself. A superb tea-set you think ? It 
is mamma's. She lent it for the fair, on condition that 
I would preside at the coflfee-table and take care of it 
By the by, mamma says that you are a relation of 
ours, Mr. Atherton. Grandmamma's maiden name was 
Atherton, and mamma saj's that she was first cousin 
to your grandfather. Yes ; that makes us third cousins. 
Not very near, true ; but blood is not water, after alL 
The Ellsworths are very clannish, and so are the 
Athertons, I believe. The fair is going off capitally, as 
you say. I think we shall make a great deal of money. 
You pay what you please for refreshments." 

Alban had got on so famously with Miss Ellsworth 
that he was in a mood to be generous. He took an- 
other gold piece out of his purse. It was only a 
quarter-eagle; Miss Ellsworth received it, however, in 
the palm of the whitest and prettiest hand imaginable. 
He was about to retire after that, but she contrived 
to detain him. She said that he had overpaid extrava- 
gantly his cup of coffee and bit of sponge-cake ; he 
must at least eat an ice. He preferred some more 
coffee, for Miss Ellsworth poured, sugared, and creamed 
it with so much grace. "With this second cup our hero 
gained additional confidence. He rallied some of his 
classmates who came up for ices and lemonade, in a 
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very sparkling manner. He positively jested with Miss 
Ellsworth ; he laughed, genuinely laughed, at a remark 
of hers. In fine, he stayed at her table three-quarters 
of an hour, went away, and came back again, and at 
length offered his services to see Miss Ellsworth home, 
which she accepted on the score of their relationship. 
So when the sale was closed, that is to say, punctually 
at eleven o'clock, p. M., Alban helped Miss Ellsworth 
get her things in th^ ladies' cloak-room ; she took his 
arm in a very confiding manner, and joining themselves 
to a party composed of similar pairs, they took their 
way to her father's house. 

It had been snowing at last, and the path was 
covered to the depth of two or three inches. So the 
girls went along laughing, and talking, and holding 
up their dresses. Miss De Groot and a cavalier 
were just in advance of Miss Ellsworth and Alban, 
but the former young lady refused to take her 
beau's arm on the plea that she must hold up her 
dress. She did it very decidedly, and made a rather 
singular figure, for she had a white opera-mantle (a 
capuchin) thrown over her head and shoulders — a 
thing seldom seen in those days — and below it were 
visible only a white dimity petticoat, somewhat short 
and scant, and the extremities of her muslin panta- 
lets. But Alban thought that Miss De Groot stepped 
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very gracefully through the light snow, and when 
they arrived at Miss Ellsworth's gate, she turned and 
^id "Good night, Mary," in a frank, innocent voice 
that won his sympathy. 

Our hero accompanied Miss Ellsworth through the 
shrubbcried courtyard to the very door. It was a 
large house, the white front enriched with a good 
deal of old-fashioned carving about the windows and 
pediment, as you could see by the setting half-moon 
and the reflection of the snow. Miss Ellsworth her- 
self threw open the door, which was neither bolted 
nor locked. 

"Won't you walk in, Mr. Atherton?" 

"Not to-night, I thank you, Miss Ellsworth. But 
I shall soon give myself the pleasure of calling." 

"We shall be very happy to see you, Mr. Ather- 
ton. Good night, since you won't come in." 

The young lady enters a quiet house, for the ser- 
vants are gone to bed. She locks and bolts the door 
after her. The hall stove diffuses a genial warmth, 
but she stamps her snowy feet on the mat, opens a 
door, and enters a sitting-room where a wood fire is 
blazing on the iron hearth of a Franklin. The 
apartment has no other light, but rays issue from an 
inner door that stands ajar. 

"Mary," cries a voice, "is that you?" 
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"Yes, mother." 

"Have you locked the front door?" 

"I have, mother." 

" Oh, very well I Who came home with you ? " 
in a lower tone. 

"Mr. Atherton, mamma." 

"Oh, very well! Now do go to bed immediately, 
for it is almost midnight." And the bedroom door 
was shut. 

Miss Ellsworth took off her " things," i. e., a large 
cloak, thick hood, and moccasins. Then standing in 
the firelight she looked at herself in the mantel glass. 
It was a serious inspection; she twirled her brown 
ringlets over her fingers, . and then let them fall 
upon the shoulders that beamed so clear and well 
defined in the dark mirror. She was satisfied that 
so far as that fair, well-formed bust was concerned, 
her young rival could not vie with her. But what 
of the face? That light coftiing from below was so 
trying I Still it could not spoil her regular mouth, 
fluted nostril, and black, sibylline eye. Young Mr. 
Alban Atherton had certainly been very much pleased 
with her, yet she remembered that his admiring and 
somewhat untutored glance had fallen oftener on her 
shoulders than her face. She would like to form his 
taste and manners. The last were good essentially. 
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save a college gaucherie, arising from his having 
kept away from ladies' society since he had been at 
New Haven. He was worth forming, for all agreed 
that he was the most "talented" man in his class. 
He was very young, to be sure — not more than 
twentj'', Miss Ellsworth guessed — but then to an 
experienced young lady of twenty-one he was all the 
safer for that. 

An old clock in a corner struck twelve, and Miss 
Ellsworth, roused from her revery, considered that she 
had better retire. But as there was no fire in her 
bedroom, she deemed it prudent to say her prayers in 
the parlour. So she knelt down speedily at a large 
rocking-chair, in one corner of which she buried her 
ringleted face for some fifteen minutes, during which 
period she once fell asleep, then sprang up again, 
unfastened her dress, put her hair in papers with 
drowsy rapidity, lit a candle, and, gathering up her 
things, stole up stairs, where she was soon, we pre- 
sume, dreaming of handsome, intellectual, shy. stu- 
dents, and of dreadful rivals in white capuchins, short 
skirts, and pretty muslin trowsers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The snow on the night of the fair proved the 
first of a storm which, in a few days, cleared up 
cold, with splendid sleighing. Fortunately, too, it 
had come with the moon. No foreigner can imagine 
the brilliancy of an American winter-night, with a 
round moon riding in the zenith, and a surface of 
crusty snow, two feet deep, spreading all round to 
the horizon 

St. Clair, Winthrop, Hayne, and Alban Atherton 
had invited Miss Ellsworth, Miss De Groot, and two 
other young ladies, to take a sleigh-ride. The last 
young lady called for was Miss De Groot, and it was 
about half-past seven when they dashed away from 
the door of the mansion where sh© Nsr«a «^ ^>3«^\,. 



Three ladies sat on the back seat, three gentlemen 
on the front ; a gentleman and lady, who were 
Ilayne and a sister of Winthrop's, occupied the dri- 
ver's seat, and the driver was on his legs. 

There was a driver — for it is infinitely too cold 
an amusement to drive one's self with the thermome- 
ter nearly at zero. The ladies were enveloped in 
furs and covered with buifalo-robes, and the whole 
bottom of the sleigh, by St. Clair's care, had been 
laid with hot bricks wrapped in flannel. There 
never was so comfortable a party, all agreed. The 
countless bells on the collars and girths jingled mer- 
rily; the horses dashed forward in excitement, and 
were scarcely to be restrained from a gallop; the 
houses flew by; in an instant they were out in the 
open country, and soon flying along the base of East 
Eock, the cliffs and woods of which loomed up 
grandly in the effulgent night. 

Very sweetly the three fair faces on the back seat 
peeped out of their close winter-bonnets. Miss De 
Groot, as the youngest and slenderest, was in the 
middle. She seemed to enter into the excitement of 
sleighing more than any one. She exclaimed with 
astonishment at the wonderful brightness of the moon, 
counted the few visible stars with the most eager 
interest, never failed to express a new delight when- 
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ever they passed a fine hemlock or spreading pine, 
with its evergreen boughs laden with glittering snow. 

Alban's notion was that this girlish pleasure was 
aflfected, as a means of fascination. At all events it 
was wonderfully successful in attaining that end. St. 
Clair, full of courtesy to his vts-d-vis^ Miss Ellsworth, 
could not keep his eyes from wandering to her 
youthful neighbour, with the air of one perfectly 
enamoured ; and Winthrop, whose style was more oflf- 
hand seemingly, but really more guarded, while he 
cultivated most assiduously the good graces of his 
opposite neighbour — a very handsome girl, whose 
surname was Tracy — gave from time to time a 
glance at Miss De Groot, which Alban wondered how 
the latter could bear. 

Our hero was so new that things struck him 
crudely which people used to society hardly notice. 
It was difficult, though, for either of Miss De Groot's 
admirers to catch her eye; and her raptures about 
the moonlight she addressed chiefly to her newest 
acquaintance, which was Alban himself. 

"See, Mr. Alban," — so she called him all the 

evening, — "another great snow-tree is coming;" — or 

at a glimpse of the far-off Sound, with moon- tipped 

waves flashing against a white, ice-bound coast, — 

**Is not that very, very beautiful, Mt. AWi^Tv'l^'^ 

8 
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Miss Ellsworth also took every opportunity of 
addressing our hero, not in her fiiend's open, undis- 
gaised way, but in a tone of confidential intelligence 
that won Alban more. 

" We count on you, Mr. Atherton, to help us dress 
our church." — They were talking of the variety of 
evergreens with which East and West Rock abounded. 

"On what day of the month does Christmas fall 
this year?" asked Winthrop, who was a true Con- 
gregationalist. 

"On the twenty-fifth of December, I believe," 
rephed Miss Ellsworth, looking at Alban. 

" What an ignoramus you are, Winthrop I " cried 
St. Clair. "Do you imagine that Christmas is a 
moveable feast?" 

"Mr. St. Clair is better instructed," said Miss 
Ellsworth. "He has been studying the Prayer-book 
so diligently of late." 

" I admire the Episcopal Liturgy," said Miss Tracy. 
"Don't you^ Mr. Winthrop?" 

"If there were nothing but the Liturgy," responded 
Winthrop; "but the other parts make the service 
too long, in my opinion." 

"Winthrop means the Litany," again interposed 
the accurate St. Clair. "The whole service is the 
Liturgy, my dear fellow." 
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Miss De Groot, who was listening for the first 
time to the conversation of the rest, smiled, Alban 
thought, contemptuously. 

" Miss De Groot does not agree with you there, 
George," he observed, with more than usual prompt- 
itude. " I suspect that she and Miss Ellsworth think 
you as ignorant as Winthrop." 

"Oh, / know nothing about it," said Miss De 
Groot, hastily. "I am not an Episcopalian." 

"Mary is hardly a Christian," remarked Miss 
Ellsworth, with a smile and shake of the head. 

Miss De Groot's dark eye flashed angrily, and she 
turned her beautrOil face to her neighbour's with 
warm indignation. 

"I believe in Christ as truly as yourself, I sup- 
pose, if that is being a Christian, although I cannot 
believe contradictions about Him, and don't believe 
that mere outward forms are necessary to salva- 
tion." 

"Some outward forms are commanded by Christ 
Himself, you know, Mary," replied Miss Ellsworth, 
with an irritating calmness, "and you must believe 
what seems a contradiction to your short-sighted rea- 
son, if it is revealed in God's word." 

"Then why do you not believe in Transubstan- 
tiation?" retorted Miss De Groot, li^TdVj ^oSaiYCk^ 
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Miss Ellsworth to finish. Some quicker blood than 
Dutch evidently stirred in her veins. 

" Because it is not taught in the Bible, Mary." 
"Just as much taught in the Bible as the divinity 
of Christ," rejoined Miss De Groot "I appeal to 
Mr. Alban, if it is not." 

"If you take the Bible literally, Miss Mary, you 
may certainly say so." 

"And if you don't take it literally, Mr. Alban, 
you may as well explain away one passage as another." 

For the first time she looked him in the face stead- 
ily and brightly. Her irritation was gone, and she 
seemed to have forgotten it. She repeated her words 
earnestly. 

"We must explain one passage by another, and 
by the general tenor of the Bible, Mr. Alban, — must 
not we? The Apostles never speak of worshipping 
Christ; never pray to Him after His aaoension, but 
only to God. He Himself says, * My Father is greater 
than I.' * I go to my God and yours.' What can be 
plainer than that ? " 

" Extremely well* put," said Winthrop, who had 
not a spark of religion, and liked any thing that hit 
hard at orthodoxy. St. Clair looked horrified at 
Miss De Groot's talking Unitarianism. Alban alone, 
who had been in the background all the evening as 
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respected vivacity and small-talk, answered in a 
gentle but slightly patronizing manner — 

" If the Bible be an inspired book, Miss Mary, we 
must not treat it in that way." 

" You speak as if you doubted its inspiration, Mr. 
Alban." 

" No, that is not what Mr. Atherton means, Mary." 

" Every sect understands the Bible in its own way, 
and you never can make them all understand it 
alike," said Winthrop. 

After this theological burst, the party were whirled 
on in comparative silence ; but Hayne and Miss Win- 
throp, on the driver's seat, inattentive to what was 
going on inside, conversed inexhaustibly, and with 
so marvellously slender a store of topics, that Alban 
could never admire their facility enough. 

At last the horses di*ew up in great style under 
the piazza of a country tavern. All got out, and the 
mulled wine was ordered. St. Clair made the inn 
people take out all the bricks to heat over, whereat 
they grumbled. The ladies threw off their hoods and 
outside wrappings, and appeared in becoming demi- 
toilettes; such pretty worked collars on their necks! 
such tasteful kerchiefs round their throats I such well- 
chosen silk and challis dresses! Let Yankee girls 
alone for not missing their points on such. OQ«.^^\Qras^ 
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Only the young New York beauty, with the old 
Dutch name, was somewhat plain in her garb. When 
Miss De Groot had removed her furs, (the envy of 
her companions — she said her papa brought them 
home from Russia,) and the pelisse which she wore 
under them, nothing had she to show but a little 
black-silk frock (with a touch of the pantalets) and 
her own graceful shoulders, which gleamed as if they 
had been carved out of elephant's tooth and gold, in 
contrast with that dark, scant vesture. 

So they all sat round the blazing Franklin, with 
their tumblers of mulled wine, quizzing the rosy 
maiden who served it, and laughing at every thing 
"countrified" which their sharp eyes detected in the 
appurtenances of the inn or the manners of its inmates. 
There is probably not another country in the world 
where four young ladies of the same social rank 
would be intrusted thus to the protection of as many 
young gentlemen. The only pledge given to propriety 
was, that two of the party were brother and sister: 
for these were not " any sort " of girls, but belonged 
(always excepting the young New Yorker) to distin- 
guished branches of the gentes majores of Connecticut. 

Winthrop was the first to observe that Miss De 
Groot was not so taken up with the flowing cheer 
and mirth within, but that she had a longing eye for 
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the freezing splendours without. The inn-parlour 
looked out upon a small, half-frozen lake, with woody 
shores rising into snowy hills. Miss De Groot went 
to the window with her foamy tumbler, and Mr. 
Winthrop followed her. Miss Tracy, who was a 
funny girl, began to tell a story, (she was famous 
for that,) and all eyes and ears were soon given to 
her. 

Of a sudden there was the sound of a smart blow 
— it could be nothing else ; Miss Tracy stopped with 
a little shriek, and every body turned round with a 
start. Miss De Groot was coming hastily back to the 
fire, spilling her mulled wine on the carpet; the fire 
was not half so red as she. Winthrop followed her, 
with one hand laid to his cheek. 

" Upon my word. Miss De Groot," he said, amid the 
exclamations of the rest, " you understand the use of 
your hands." 

The young lady made no reply to him, but, looking 
excessively angry, said in an audible whisper, as she 
seated herself between Miss Ellsworth and Alban, " I 
hope it will teach him the use of his." 

" Why, what have you done to Miss De Groot, 
Winthrop ? " cried the gentlemen, St. Clair turning 
white and red. 

" Nothing, on my honour," said Winthrop, afibcting 
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to laugh, " but what I have done fifty times before to 
other young ladies, without incurring a similar pun- 
ishment." 

"Why, what did he do?" inquired the ladies in 
whispers, of the offended fair. 

" He put his arm round my waist," replied the latter, 
very straightforwardly, but with a suppressed sob. "I 
asked him once to remove it," — with a little resentful 
shake of the head, peculiar to young girls, — "I did not 
ask twice." 

" Winthrop," said Alban, " you must beg Miss De 
Groot's pardon on your knees." 

"I declare I am very willing," cried Winthrop. 

The other ladies expressed much indignation at him, 
particularly at his saying that he had done the same 
thing before, fifty times, without its being resented. 
" Never to me," said Miss Ellsworth, scornfully. " Nor 
to me," said Miss Tracy, colouring. " I presume you 
mean me. Bob," said his sister, with a half laugh. 

Winthrop went down on his knees to Miss De Groot 
with a very good grace, and Hayne, a gigantic South- 
ron, interceded for his friend in the most polished tone 
of chivalric deference. St. Clair, an uncut diamond, 
half waggishly and half sincerely observed that for 
his part, if he had been guilty of the offence, which 
Heaven forbid, he should have considered the punish- 
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inent a reward. He never before knew the case in 
whicli he should have been disposed literally to obey 
the precept, when one cheek was smitten to turn the 
other also. He quite envied Winthrop the honour of 
having his ears boxed by Miss De Groot. 

"I view it quite in that light," said Winthrop, 
"though I can assure any one who likes to try, that 
Miss De Groot hits hard." 

Miss De Groot did not show herself implacable, but 
she kept close to Miss Ellsworth's side the rest of the 
time that they stayed at the inn. 

It had been proposed to sit differently in returning 
Hayne would not come inside, but Miss Ellsworth and 
Miss Winthrop changed places, and Winthrop himself 
wished to exchange with one of the ladies ; whereupon 
Miss De Groot insisted that it should be with herself, of 
course, that she might not be obliged to sit next him ; 
and because she would not be opposite to him either, 
she quietly took the outside place, to the disappoint- 
ment of St. Clair, who found his cousin Alban between 
him and the object of his adoration. Miss De Groot 
seemed to have lost all enjoyment of the beautiful 
night ; Miss Tracy and Miss Winthrop rallied her on 
continuing to be so disconcerted by a trifle, and Alban 
caught sight of a tear on her averted face. 
■ ** Did I understand you. Miss Mary," said he, trying 

8* 
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to divert her attention, "to avow yourself that very 
unpopular character here — a Unitarian ? " 

"My father is a Unitarian, sir, and I have been 
brought up to think as he does." 

" We all believe at first as our parents believe," said 
Alban. 

" In Boston the first families and the most cultivated 
people are Unitarians," said Miss De Groot. 

" But you, by your name, are pure New York," 

" Papa was educated at Harvard." 

"Ah, one naturally takes up the system that pre- 
vails in one's university," said Alban. " Is your mother 
not living, may I venture to ask ? " 

"Mamma died when I was little more than two 
years old," turning a little towards him and looking 
him in the face less shyly than usual. " I remember 
her though perfectly. I wear her hair and miniature 
together in a locket." 

" Do you I " said Alban. " Have you no brothers or 
sisters?" 

" I had a little brother who died just before mamma. 
He was only a few days old, you know, Mr. Alban. I 
have his hair too, in the same locket with mamma's, 
and it is as dark almost as mine." 

" And was your mother a Unitarian? " 

" No," said Miss De Groot, "she was a Roman Cath- 
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olic ; and that is what I will be if ever I change my 
religion, which I don't think I ever shall, Mr. Alban." 

" Oh, really! " said Alban, rather shocked, for it was 
hard to tell which faith he regarded with the greater 
horror. A Papist was a more unpopular character 
than a Socinian, and here was this young Miss De 
Groot avowing that she was resolved always to be 
either one or the other. Alban began to consider to 
what sect, for her own sake, (for his feeling was purely 
disinterested,) he would like to convert her. He could 
not make up his mind exactly, though he thought of 
the Episcopal Church, and he pursued, " You will think 
me a true Yankee, but I must really ask you one more 
question. Was your mother a native American, Miss 
De Groot?" 

" Oh, ask as many questions as you please. There is 
no impertinence in your curiosity, Mr. Alban. No, my 
mother was Irish. I am very proud of my Irish blood. 
You have seen that I have something of its quickness." 

** After all," thought Alban, " there is a good deal in 
you, and I don't believe that you are such a coquette as 
they would make out." 

But Miss Tracy said, laughing, "What a decided 
flirtation between Mr. Atherton and Mary De Groot ! 
Mr. Atherton did not give into it at first, but * beauty 
in distress ' has proved too strong for him." 
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For some reason or other the young lady's native 
temper did not rise at this imputation. She only re- 
plied, so mildly that Alban wondered at her again — 

" Since you all say that I am a flirt, there must be 
some foundation for the charge, but I hope that Mr. 
Atherton will not believe it merely on your au- 
thority." 

" Oh, he has better evidence, I think, Mary," said 
Miss Ellsworth, turning round from the driver's seat; 
for she was so near her friend that their backs almost 
touched. 

"You, too, Mary EUsworthI Now that is really 
unkind I " said Miss De Groot, smiling in the moonlight, 
but speaking with a tremulous voice, as if she were 
hurt. "I must not ask you, Mr. Alban, if you think I 
have flirted with you this evening, but I do assure you 
that nothing was further from my thoughts. I have 
spoken to you more than to the other gentlemen, be- 
cause I have an aversion to Mr. Winthrop," (that gen- 
tleman bowed,) " and Mr. St. Clair, I am afraid, — has 
an aversion to me," she added, laughing. " Have n't 
you, Mr. St. Clair?" 

"The greatest!" said St. Clair, with a comic con- 
tortion. 

"And Mr. Hayne is outside," continued Miss De 
Groot. 
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"I was your only resource," said Alban. "It is 
quite clear. I feel extremely flattered." 

" So do all the gentlemen, no doubt," observed Miss 
Tracy. 

" Myself especially," said Winthrop. " For next to 
a lady's preference, give me her aversion." 

" Let us part friends," exclaimed St. Clair, in a 
mock heroic tone, " for we are approaching rapidly to 
the end of our journey. For my part, I forgive all the 
injuries I have received." 

" I bear no malice," said Winthrop. 

" Nor I," said Miss De Groot, with a smile of fas- 
cination, principally bestowed, however, on St. Clair 
and Alban. 

The sentiment of a vanishing pleasure subdued our 
party to silence as the horses, renewing their homeward 
pace, approached New Haven. As Miss De Groot had 
been called for last, so she was set down first, the man- 
sion where she was a guest being out of the town. 
They had to drive in at a gate and ascend a gradual 
carriage-sweep to get to it. Her friends discussed her 
character when they had lost her presence. Miss Win- 
throp and Miss Tracy were pretty severe. 

"Bob was saucy," said his sister, "but it was a 
very unladylike thing for her to slap him, in my 
opinion." 
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" My belief is that it was all done for effect," said 
Miss Tracy. "Just to seem extremely dainty." 

" How bard they are on their own sex ! " said St. 
Clair. "It seems to me that nature gave you your 
hands, ladies, as well as your nails and teeth, to 
defend yourselves from impertinence, if the occasion 
require, as well as for other purposes." 

"The occasion did not require such a use of her 
hands on the part of Miss De Groot," rejoined Miss 
Tracy. 

St. Clair and Hayne maintained the contrary, 
although with many expressions of deference for the 
sentiment of the ladies. 

" How you all talk ! " said Miss Ellsworth. " Mary 
De Groot used her hand to punish Mr. Winthrop's 
rudeness just from instinct, without stopping to think 
about the pros and cons." 

"Exactly," cried St. Clair; "it is just as a cat 
scratches, or a cow hooks at you with her horns. I 
told you so." 

"I think that Miss De Groot afterwards regretted 
having boxed Winthrop's ears," observed Alban. 

"It was only one ear that she boxed," said Win- 
throp, " and quite enough, I assure you. I was bend- 
i^g down to whisper a compliment, you know, about 
her eyes being brighter than the moon, or some such 
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nonsense ; and I did n't put my arm round her waist, as 
she said I did, but just touched her with my open hand, 
as one does in taking out a lady to waltz, or in passing 
her into a carriage, — nothing more, on my honour, — 
and she said as quick as a flash, * Please take your hand 
off my waist, sir,' with so much haughtiness that, by 
George, I would n't at first, and then she drew back and 
struck me as if she would have knocked me down. I 
declare I had no idea that a girl of her slender build 
could strike so hard." 

Winthrop had evidently received a deep impression. 
The rest of the party laughed at his story, in various 
tones, while the sleigh "cut" swiftly along an arcade 
of leafless elms. One by one the other ladies were 
deposited at their homes, and in a trice after that, the 
young men got out together at North College gate. 
It was a reasonable hour ; — not quite midnight. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

The approach of Christmas excited far less interest 
in New Haven, than that of the Brothers' Society ex- 
hibition which was to take place soon after the festival. 
The work of rehearsals was going on secretly but zeal- 
ously at the Society's room, and many were the rumors 
afloat respecting the interest of the new tragedy by 

, (the name could not transpire,) the murderous fun 

of the farce by , and the splendid additions which 

the committee on the exhibition had made to the 
Society's theatrical wardrobe. The members of the 
other societies were intriguing furiously for tickets, and 
all the young ladies who had not yet been privately in- 
vited, were in a fever of nervous excitement lest they 
should be left out. 
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Whether Alban had worked so hard at his tragedy, 
(for we are not bound to keep the secret of the Brothers' 
Society,) or at the Evidences — for he confounded the 
Divinity Professor by bringing every day some fresh 
and subtile objection to be solved — or whether the im- 
age of Mary Ellsworth, or that of Mary De Groot, (since 
the sleigh-ride,) visited him in .dreams and rendered his 
sleep less refreshing to his body than agreeable to hi^ 
imagination, or whether the fare in Commons, as he 
averred, was really execrable that term, it is certain that 
about the first of December he had suddenly become 
aware of having lost his appetite, digestion, colour, and 
elasticity. He called on his physician, wisely thinking 
that it was the business of a professor of the healing 
art to save him from all care concerning his clay tene- 
ment when it got out of order. To employ another's 
ministry in our ailments, whether of body or soul, 
enables us to avoid dwelling unhealthily upon them 
ourselves. 

The doctor felt the pulse, looked at the tongue, 
thumped the chest, peered into the eyes, inquired into 
the functions. 

"Circulation irregular — mucous membrane slightly 
disordered. You have not been dissipating in any 
way? You smile. Well, I think not, with that 
clear, bluish-white conjunctiva and girlish blush. Then 
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you have been working that fine brain of yours too 
hard. What have you been doing?" 

"Writing a tragedy, doctor." 

"Enough. All accounted for — the pain in side 
included. Excites the passions as much as dissipa- 
tion, and draws more fearfully on the nervous ener- 
gies. You must give it up." 

. "I have got through my work now, doctor, and 
am really recruiting; I make a call in town every 
morning." 

"That's well." 

"The main difficulty, sir, is the stomach or the 
liver. I have an idea that I need some blue pill." 

"Blue nonsense! You want some old sherry, a 
change of occupation and a change of diet. Go, 
board at Mrs. Hart's. I will write you a certificate 
this minute." 

Alban lost no time in availing himself of the doc- 
tor's certificate. The President, on its being pre- 
sented, gave him leave at once to board in town; he 
gave notice to the Steward that very morning, and 
at one o'clock, punctually, he was entering Mrs. 
Hart's dining-room. 

The single large, table neatly spread with .linen 
damask, was as wonderful to him as if he had never 
seen the like in his life. The mere glow of the 
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decanters warmed his stomach. The very location 
of the salt-cellars between crossed silver spoons was 
appetizing. The knives and forks regularly laid, the 
tumblers and wine-glasses, the bright plated castors, 
the napkins in rings of silver or ivory, refreshed his 
vision, accustomed to the nakedness and disorder of 
the Commons' tables. How cosy, too, appeared the 
old-fashioned japaned plate- warmer by the fire ! What 
a savoury odour from the not distant kitchen saluted 
his olfactories I 

"I declare," thought he, "I did not realize in 
what a piggish way we live in Commons." 

For three years, saving the vacations, our hero 
had lived in such a piggish way, a good deal dis- 
tressed by it in his early days of Freshman simpli- 
city, but accustoming himself to it by degrees, till 
he was himself grown considerably careless — a fact 
which his dear, "particular" mother puzzled him by 
lamenting. The manners as well as the arrangements 
of Commons were very unrefined in those days ; the 
rude haste, the unseemly neglect of forms, made the 
tables even of the higher college classes most unlike 
the old Catholic refectories, which, plain as they were, 
were schools of decorum as well as of simplicity. 
Still, it had been better for him than luxury, or the 
fastidious ostentation of the moderns. 
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Presently came in Mrs. Hart — a tidy dame of 
forty — whose looks commended her own cheer. The 
boarders dropped in quietly, and Mrs. Hart intro- 
duced Alban to some of them. The first of these 
was a fresh-looking, well-conditioned, closely-shaven 
young man of some six or seven and twenty, care- 
fully dressed in a black suit and white cravat, whom 
our hero at once recognised as the assistant minister 
of the Episcopal church. The other male boarders 
were Southern students — fellows of whom Alban's 
principal notion was, that they were planters* sons, 
and boarded "in town." There were also several 
ladies, — one a stately Southern matron who had a 
son in the Freshman class, and had come on to be 
near him ; the rest were single, of whom the prettiest 
and youngest was a niece of Mrs. Hart's, a young 
lady of extremely affable manners, and very nicely 
dressed. 

Indeed, Alban, who had come to dine quite as a 
matter of business, and in his wonted recitation gear, 
observed that his fellow-boarders and companions of 
both sexes were all clothed literally in purple and 
fine linen. Most of the fellows in the Senior class 
dressed a good deal, but our hero had never given 
in to it. His shirts were still fashioned in the sim- 
ple domestic form which had reigned in Babylon in 
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his boyhood; his neck was encircled by a plain black 
silk handkerchief, tied in a careless bow; a blue 
frock-coat, threadbare at the elbows and whitish in 
the seams, had seemed to him good enough even for 
a morning call on Miss Ellsworth. Now he perceived 
his mistake. He resolved that he would have a 
black suit and a large-flowered blue cravat, and, to 
say the least, a set of new collars. 

But soup was served, and the Rev. Arthur Soap- 
stone said grace in a brief, rotund style, which said 
as plain as manner could, "This act derives its effi- 
cacy from my legitimate ordination ;" which our hero, 
however, being used to the " personal piety " manner, 
did not quite comprehend. His reawakened appetite 
did not allow of his dwelling much on the subject, 
and very soon the appearance of a magnificent roast 
turkey, accompanied by a truly American profusion 
of nicely cooked vegetables, and counterpoised by a 
superb Virginia ham, dappled with pepper and adorned 
with sprigs of curled parsley, completed the tempo- 
rary victory of gastronomy over all other sciences in 
our young friend's estimation. It was not till the 
third course (Massachusetts partridges, &c.) came on, 
to tempt too far his yet delicate palate, that Alban 
began to open the ears of his understanding to the 
conversation. 
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In spite of his white-seamed blue coat and primi- 
tive shirt-collar, not only the pretty Miss Hart, but 
stately Mrs. Eandolph Lee, was very gracious to our 
hero, the fact being, that his plain and worn, but 
scrupulously neat, garb harmonized exactly with the 
idea which (unknown to him) all had formed before- 
hand of the "talented" Atherton. Mr. Soapstone 
remarked to Alban that he had heard of him before, 
through some young ladies of "the parish." Miss 
Ellsworth, Alban presumed with a blush. She was 
one. Mr. Soapstone inquired if he were not a mem- 
ber of the "College Church," as he believed it was 
called. Alban assented, adding, — 

"I thought you had been a Yale man, Mr. Soap- 
stone." 

** Certainly, sir," said Mr. Soapstone. "I belonged 
to the Class of '26. I remember I had a classmate 
of your name. Mr. Hez-e-ki-ah Atherton, I think." 

" There was no * College Church,' I suppose, in 
those days," said Alban, in perfect good faith. 

"Oh, there was what they called the * College 
Church,' the same as now," replied Mr. Soapstone. 

Alban was puzzled. He was not yet aware that 
the Congregationalist Churches (so called) in New 
England were not real churches, but only conven- 
ticles. However, we are all ignorant till we are 
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taught. We hope our High Church readers will not 
give up Alban yet on the ground of this pitiable 
lack of ecclesiastical information on his part; he may 
live to be as great a stickler for Apostolical succes- 
sion as they can desire. He may learn to call the 
"New England Churches," as they were termed by 
his ancestors, "synagogues of Satan," and to talk of 
schism and heresy as confidently as the best of them. 
Alban, however, perceived that some insulting sense 
lay couched in Mr. Soapstone's emphasis, so he tar- 
ried not in replying. 

"You mean to imply that it is improper to speak 
of a 'College Church?'" 

"I mean," said Mr. Soapstone, "that a mere asso- 
ciation of persons, who are mutually satisfied of each 
other's personal piety, and who agree in their reli- 
gious opinions, cannot constitute a Church." 

"No," said Alban, "of course they must also 
unite in Christian ordinances." 

" That will not make them a Church," replied the 
clergyman, with a bow of triumph, "unless they 
have power to administer the ordinances." 

"Do I understand you, sir," said Alban, "to 
assert that the College Church has not the power 
to administer the ordinances?" 

" I do assert it without hesitation. Allow me to 
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take a glass of wine with you, Mr. Atherton. I 
hope we shall some day have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the grounds of my assertion, which, I per- 
ceive, surprises you." 

"It seems to me ridiculous," said Alban, very 
good-naturedly, filling his glass at the same time. 
"I dare say you^can prove it, though, as convinc- 
ingly as Professor F does the inspiration of the 

Scriptures ; which I could believe more easily for 
their own glorious sake, than I can upon his argu- 
ments." 

In fact, Alban, when he found there was an Episco- 
pal clergyman at his new boarding-house, had imme- 
diately thought of the opportunity it might afford him 
to obtain a new solution of his doubts, and a better one 
perhaps, than all the elaborate historical deductions of 
his Divinity teachers could supply. After dinner, he 
drew Mr. Soapstone again to the topic, in which all the 
Southerners, although perfectly irreligious young men, 
joined with great interest. But Mr. Soapstone seemed 
unable to enter into the question of the Christian re- 
ligion itself. He was too much occupied with that of 
the right to administer its Sacraments. At first, indeed, 
he took a ground which seemed novel, by saying that 
he believed the Scriptures to be inspired, on the tes- 
timony of the ancient Church ; but when pressed to say 



how he knew that the ancient Church had not been 
deceived in that respect, he was unable to answer. 

" The canon of Scripture," said Alban, " was fixed, 
you say, by the Church, in the fourth or fifth century. 
If we take it then at her hands, because she could not 
err, why, we ought to take in the same way every 
thing else that the Church teaches, and then we shall 
be Boman Catholics at once." 

" That 's a fact ! " cried the Southerners. 

" If she could err," continued Alban, as Mr. Soap- 
stone was silent, '' then we must not accept her decision 
blindly. We must examine the question for ourselves. 
And so we get back to the historical argument again, 
which, to me, is wholly unconvincing ; and it perfectly 
revolts me," said he, warmly, " to be told that my sal- 
vation depends on my being convinced by it." 

"You are an infidel, then," said the clergyman, 
waving his hand, as if such a being were unworthy of 
an argument. 

" No," said Alban, seriously, " I am not an infidel, 
but a Christian sadly perplexed. I do not know how 
much I ought to believe. I do not know why I ought 
to believe it." 

" Submit to the Catholic Church, Mr. Atherton, and 
she will tell you what to believe," said Mr. Soapstone, 
rising, and speaking with animation ; '^ I mean to that 

9 
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pore branch of it which is established in the United 
States." So saying, Mr. Soapstone retired to his room. 
"The man is crazy," observed one of the South- 
erners. . 

" On that subject I should think that he was," said 
Alban. 

The young men, who at first had regarded our hero 
suspiciously, not overlooking the white-seamed coat like 
the ladies, seemed now to have imbibed a quite new 
idea of him. They were not of his class, and being 
Calliopeans, of course they knew nothing of him as a 
Society man. They had only understood that he was a 
religious fellow and a Northerner. They now broke 
out into warm expressions of their distaste for religion 
in any shape, except as a necessary part of virtue in 
girls of good family. 

" My God 1 " exclaimed one of them, with the rude 
energy of his class and country, " would I have my sis- 
ter an infidel ? I reckon not. I should like to see the 
man that would presume to talk infidel to a sister of 
mine. I would shoot him as I would a. dog." 

Alban was so taken by surprise that he could not 
help laughing at the oddity of their expressions, but he 
was shocked at their sentiments. It seemed to him that 
both sexes had the same interest in truth, and the same 
obligation to purity. This they hooted at, not, how- 
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«ver, in an unkindly way. • Indeed, though they could 
not make out Alban, they took a great fancy to him. 
They had never seen a Northern man they liked so 
much. Alban's strong propensity to do good made him 
reason with them on their bad principles, and while 
they maintained that love was only lust, and that virtue 
in young men was a physical impossibility, they uncon- 
sciously envied him as he vindicated the purity of 
female affection, and warmly protested that he would 
rather die than violate the laws of chastity. Atherton 
would always try to cut blocks with a razor. 

It was nearly four o'clock when he left Mrs, Hart's, 
and these lower class men had to go to recitation. 
There was no Senior lecture, and he was strongly 
moved to call on some of his new female friends. Mrs. 
Hart's boarding-house was on that side of the town 
where (but just out of it) Miss De Groot's friends lived. 
He had never yet called upon her. It was a duty 
neglected. He found that it would be just a pleasant 
walk up the leafless avenue half choked with snow. 
The mansion stood on an eminence with lawns around, 
an extensive wood and hills in the rear. It was of 
gray stucco, with an Ionic portico, from which the view 
was fine, especially by that evening light 

Alban was admitted immediately, and ushered with- 
out much form into a sitting-room that looked towards 
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the west, where he found Miss De Groot and anoth®^ 
lady sitting by a window that came down to the floo^ \ 
the former was reading aloud, and the latter was *^ 
work. Miss De Groot put down the book and rose ^ 
greet him. When she had introduced him to ti-^^ 
hostess, and resumed her seat in the window, her lov^ ^J 
face was flushed, and her eyes were bent upon tJ^® 
carpet with that shy look which he had observed ^^ 
their first meeting. It was not one of the houses whe^^^ 
young students felt themselves at liberty to call withou^^* 
ceremony, and Miss De Groot's shy manner naade Albsu 
feel some doubt as to his position, particularly as sk 
had never, like Miss Ellsworth, invited him to call upo 
her. There was nothing said, either, that tended to re^^ 
lieve this awkwardness. 

Miss Everett — the hostess of his young acquaint-— 
ance — a maiden lady of a certain age, sat very quietljr 
on her ottoman, working at an embroidery frame by th^ 
fine western light, with her richly flounced black-silk 
dress spreading around her in great state, her gold 
watch-chain, gold keys, gold pencil, dangling at her 
waist, and seemed to think that she was not called upon 
to say any thing to the student who had called to see 
Miss De Groot Alban was obliged to open the conver- 
sation by remarking upon the beauty of the winter 
weather, the continuance of the sleighing, &o., hoping 
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that Miss De Groot did not take cold after their sleigh- 
jide. 

" A slight one," replied Miss De Groot, raising her 
eyes fix)m the carpet, "but I got quite over it a fort- 
night ago." 

" Is it so long since our sleigh-ride ? " said Alban 
^th embarrassment. 

"How long is it since I took that sleigh-ride with 
Mary Ellsworth and the girls, cousin Harriet ? Oh, it 
must be more than a fortnight since." 

"'Twas a fortnight last Tuesday," said Miss Ev- 
erett. 

" I have been so busy preparing for the Exhibition," 
said Alban, " that time has slipped away insensibly." 

" Mary Ellsworth told me as a secret that you were 
>mting, or, as I understood her, had written, a tragedy. 
3 believe you are very well acquainted with Miss Ells- 
ivorth, Mr. Atherton ? " 

" My acquaintance with her dates from the fair at 
"which I had also the pleasure of seeing Miss De Groot 
for the first time," said Alban. 

" But that 's a month ago," said Miss De Groot, "and 
'jon have seen her almost every day since, have you 
not? No I Well, I hardly ever see Mary that she 
does n't speak of your calling the day before." 

" Have you been invited yet to our Exhibition, Miss 
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De Groot? If not, I shall be very happy to send 
tickets for Miss Everett and yourself." 

" Thank you, Mr. Atherton, three or four gentlemen 
have already made us the same kind oflfer." 

"But you have declined it from them all, Mary," 
observed Miss Everett. " Don't you mean to go to the 
Exhibition ? " 

"I can not only send you tickets but reserve you 
places," said Alban, " although, from my duties on the 
night of the Exhibition, I can not personally wait upon 
you, ladies, to the Society's room." 

" That would suit us exactly," said Miss De Groot, 
addressing her hostess. "We really do not need a 
beau on the occasion, so I think that I will accept your 
oflfer, Mr. Alban, if Miss Everett is willing." 

" Of course I shall go on your account, dear," said 
Miss Everett. " I really want you to see one of the 
Exhibitions. We are very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Atherton, I am sure." 

Alban did not feel particularly flattered at the man- 
ner in which his oflfer had been accepted. Was Miss 
De Groot vexed that he had deferred so long calling 
upon her ? 

" I should have taken the liberty of coming to see 
you much sooner. Miss Mary," he said, resolved to try 
this tack, " if I had not been afraid of Miss Everett" 
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"Miss De Groot's friends are all very welcome 
lere, I assure you, sir," replied that lady, slightly 
jmiling at this sally of the young student. 

Miss De Groot blushed, and said, "I should have 
3een very happy to see you if you had called, Mr. 
^Iban." 

"How have you enjoyed your residence at New 
Eaven?" asked Miss Everett, wishing to be civil to 
aim since he had promised them tickets. 

" I never liked any other place half so well." 

"You are like Mary. But she has only seen it 
n winter, I tell her. She can form no idea of what 
:t is in summer." 

"It would have the same charm for me at all 
reasons," said Miss De Groot, looking out of the 
ivindow towards West Eock. "Do you know, Mr. 
Alban," turning to him, "that I do so wish I were 
I young man, so that I could be a student. Every 
bime that I see one in my walks, entering one of 
those old colleges, I quite envy him." 

"I think I have seen you at the chemical lec- 
ture," said Alban, wondering if after all Miss De 
Sroot were not a flirt. 

"She is crazy to attend them," said Miss Everett, 
"but she complains that the students look at her 
too much when we come away." 
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"Oh, that is not fair!" exclaimed Miss De Groot, 
crimsoning to the temples. "Really, cousin Harriet! 
But I hope Mr. Alban will not repeat such a thing." 

"Certainly not," said Alban, "although I think 
it is very rude in our fellows. For my part, I have 
always kept back, although I had the honour of 
knowing Miss De Groot, fearing that it would be an 
annoyance to her to be saluted by so many young 
men." 

"Papa has told me, and so has Mr. Everett, of 
Italian ladies of birth and beauty," said Miss De 
Groot, addressing Alban with animation, " who went 
regularly through the University, attending the lec- 
tures in scholars' gowns, and taking all the degrees, 
yes, and lecturing afterwards, themselves, to learned 
audiences. That (except the last) is what I should 
like." 

"College would be an enchanting place with such 
classmates," said Alban. 

"Ah, Mr. Alban, you put down my enthusiasm 
with a compliment. I see I must be resigned to 
being a pretty girl and knowing nothing. If it had 
but pleased Heaven to make me plain, it would 
have suited me better, I assure you. It is so humil- 
iating to be made a toy of, when one is thirsting 
for knowledge." 
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The fine — excessively fine — eyes were raised to 
Alban's with a degree of spirit and courage which 
he had never observed in them before. Indeed, 
they shot fire. Miss Everett glanced from her to 
Alban, with an expressive shrug. 

"You ought not to repine, Miss De Groot, at the 
part assigned to your sex by the will of God — 
ought you ? " said Alban. 

"It's not the will of God, Mr. Alban, that we 
should be regarded in the light I complain of. It is 
ymir will, and our weakness." She was still angrily 
flushed, so that Alban thought involuntarily of that 
cherub "severe in youthful beauty." "What right," 
she continued, " have you thus to confine us to 
frivolous pursuits — to persecute us with thoughts 
that destroy our self-respect? On every side it 
meets us, and for my part I should be glad to go 
into a convent or any where, to be environed no 
longer by this degrading admiration." 

" My dear ! " said Miss Everett, reprovingly, for 
Alban was completely silenced, "you are ungrateful 
to talk in that manner. How many girls would be 
glad to have half the beauty that procures you so 
much notice. Most, indeed, complain of nothing but 
neglect." 

Miss De Groot sprang up hastily firom her seat, 

9* 
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book in hand, ran to the pier-glass, (there was one 
that came down to the floor,) and surveyed herself 
in it. She was attired in the same plain, somewhat 
scant, black silk which she had worn at the sleigh- 
ride, and, as then, it was wholly unrelieved by any 
of the light ornaments with which females take so 
much pleasure in setting oflf their charms. But her 
exquisite loveliness defied the sombre garb and made 
It graceful. She looked at herself steadily a few 
moments, while Alban wondered. Not the slightest 
shade of self-complacency was discernible on the softj 
girlish countenance which he saw reflected in the 
mirror, but her sparkling resentment gradually sub- 
sided into melancholy sweetness — a sort of self-pity, 
and her eyes sank modestly as she resumed her seat. 
She addressed Alban as if she had forgotten the sin- 
gular excitement under which she had uttered things 
so remarkable for a girl of her age, and, as Alban 
thought, scarcely feminine in sentiment. 

" Do you understand German, Mr. Alban ? I was 
reading a German romance to Miss Everett wbe^ 
you came in. It is called Ondine, and is very, r&tj 
beautiful." 

There was something quite pretty in her way ^^ 
saying this. At Alban's request, she gave him ^ 
outline of the story, which interested him. 
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"The manner in whicli it is told is every thing," 
she said. 

Alban had frequently glanced round the apart- 
ment with an observant eye during this conversation. 
It had an aspect of urban luxury, not usual in New 
Haven. A sea-coal fire blazed within the mantel- 
piece of black marble; there were silken draperies, 
rosewood furniture. On one side of the high, pol- 
ished mahogany door, stood a piano open. He ven- 
tured to ask Miss De Groot for some music. He 
had heard of her singing and playing as something 
quite superior. 

"It is," said Miss Everett. "Do, Mary, play 
something for Mr. Atherton, to show him that you 
are not quite such a little savage as he suspects." 

"No, not to-day," said Miss De Groot, in an abso- 
lute way. "The next time he comes to see us I 
will play for him as much as he likes." 

The college and the town clock struck five, and 
the chapel-bell began to ring for prayers cheerily. 
Our hero rose to go. 

" Ah, that is for chapel, is it, Mr. Alban ? " 

"I am sorry you are not obliged to be in your 
place among the Freshmen," he replied, smiling. 

"So am I," she answered, rather gravely, although 
ter lips smiled. Her dark eyes looked up to him 
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more sad than merry for a half minute, and then 
were withdrawn according to her wont "I would 
wear a thick green veil to the chemical lecture," she 
added, " if I were not afraid somebody would divine 
my motive. Please, Mr. Atherton, keep my little 
eccentricities to yourself." 

" How much character she has I " he thought, as 
he hurried down the avenue. "Eather more than I 
like, but I don't think she can be a flirt: time will 
show." 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

Conversations with Mr. Soapstone occurred daily, 
and more than once a day. Breakfast, dinner, or 
tea, seldom passed without Mr. Soapstone finding 
some occasion to insinuate or proclaim his views of 
the Church, and Alban made so many hypothetical 
admissions that the clergyman was the more irritated, 
and yet urged on, by his obstinate scepticism. On 
one point the High Churchman speedily obtained a 
victory. He convinced Alban that Baptismal Eegen- 
eration was the doctrine of the New Testament; but 
this, in the latter's peculiar state of mind, only set 
him to weighing how far the Apostles and Evange- 
lists themselves were worthy of credence, in matters, 
as he said, of opinion. Meanwhile Christmas week 
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arrived, and one evening after tea, the Episcopal 
minister broke oflF his customary argument to visit 
the chapel which was his special charge. He invited 
Alban to accompany him, and our young friend, who 
liked to hear Mr. Soapstone talk, readily consented. 

" The chapel is Gothic, you observe, Mr. Atherton," 
said the clergyman, as they approached it. "Mark 
the picturesqueness of its hooded towers against the 
night sky! How superior to those poor Grecian 
fronts with wooden spires erected by the schismatics 
on the green! It was the Catholic Church that per- 
fected the glorious pointed architecture." 

" Of which the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States is the modern representative," observed 
Alban. 

"Say rather the purest modern Branch," said Mr. 
Soapstone. 

"That is what I meant to say," returned our 
hero. "The other branches are rotten, and he who 
hangs by them will be apt to catch a fall. If one 
could only be sure that this one was sound. How- 
ever ! " 

They entered the chapel by an obscure ves- 
tibule choked with greens. The interior presented a 
white-walled oblong, with a plaster ceiling. A gal- 
lery, painted in imitation of oak, and carved in a 
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running ogive pattern, ran round three sides, and 
was already hung with heavy festoons of evergreen, 
intermingled with the huge letters of an inscription. 
The aisles (an incorrect term, as Mr. Soapstone ob- 
served) were littered with boughs of pine, spruce, 
and cedar, and a large party of young gentlemen 
and ladies were dispersed through the church, tjang 
wreaths, dressing columns, or planning where to place 
inscriptions. There was a good deal of talking, and 
occasionally a laugh. 

The principal operators were collected in the chan- 
cel. A couple of young ladies were in the pulpit. 
They were covering the purple-velvet book-cushion 
with white, which was to be trimmed with evergreen. 
Below them, a young gentleman, mounted on the 
reading desk, was affixing a sacred symbol in laurel 
to the front of the pulpit, an operation which other 
young ladies were anxiously watching from below. 
On one side, a long, slender ladder rested against the 
wall ; and in front of the desk, between the commu- 
nion table and the rail, some six or seven young 
people of both sexes were consulting about the mode 
of putting up the chief inscription by which the 
chancel was to be adorned. Some sat on the rails; 
one young lady was half sitting on the holy table 
itself, which had on it, besides, some evergreen twigs, 
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a pair of scissors, and a ball of twine. A lamp or 
two along the gallery, and tallow candles on the 
desk, illumiped this scene. 

"Hats on! " was the first low exclamation of the 
minister. He walked hastily up the middle aisle. 
"Do you know," said he, addressing a young man, 
"that this is a consecrated building?" 

In a few minutes, by dint of like reproofe, and 
of the signs which the guilty individuals made to 
others, all the hats were removed. Mr. Soapstone 
approached the chancel. 

"What, young ladies! sitting on the communion 
rail ! sitting on the altar ! Miss Eeynolds ! " 

"I declare I didn't know that it was an altar, Mr. 
Soapstone!" said the young lady, starting up with a 
blush. 

"Where is Miss Ellsworth? Pray, Miss Ellsworth, 

« 

let those articles be removed from the altar. This is 
really a — desecration, of which I should not have 
expected Church people to be guilty." 

Miss Ellsworth was conversing with Mr. St Clair 
on the culture of the sentiment of veneration by the 
usages of the Episcopal Church, and she coloured 
violently at this address. 

"We must have some place to lay things," she 
said, rather shortly, "and I suppose, Mr. Soapstone," 
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with emphasis, "there is no peculiar holiness in the 
table itself. " 

"We always laid the things we used in dressing 

the church on the communion table, and Mr. 

(naming Mr. Soapstone's predecessor) never reproved 
us for it," cried Miss Eeynolds. 

"Are we to put the ball of twine in our pock- 
ets ? " demanded a black-eyed gipsy, " and set the 
young gentlemen hunting for it till they find it? 
That will be the best way, I think, Kate," flinging 
back her curls. 

" Now this shows the importance of the appropri- 
ate arrangement of chancels," observed Mr. Soapstone 
to Alban. "If the altar here were a foot higher, a 
young lady could not sit on it; and if it were set 
against the Eastern wall, as it should be, and raised 
a few steps above the chancel floor, no one would 
think of laying things upon it. I hope to see it 
done yet, and the pulpit and' desk turned out alto- 
gether. The chancel, Mr. Atherton, should be appro- 
priated to the altar alone." 

Miss Ellsworth dissented from these principles. 
She thought the pulpit would be very inconveniently 
placed for hearing and seeing, any where but exactly 
where it stood. Mr. Soapstone and she argued the 
matter at some length. He pronounced the existing 
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arrangement of the chancel Oenevan, and said that it 
savoured of "anti-sacramental heresy." She was a&aid 
that her pastor's ideas about the altar savoured of 
anti-protestant superstition. Nor was she, it may be 
imagined, disposed to be complying when Mr. Soap- 
stone suggested that a pair of plated candlesticks 
should be put upon the altar when it was dressed. 
Miss Ellsworth thought that candles on the altar 
were a symbol of Popery. She was sure it would 
give offence; she would not have any thing to do 
with dressing the church if it were persisted in ; she 
had been decidedly opposed to a cross among the 
decorations; candles were worse. Mr. Soapstone 
was obliged to yield the point for the present. The 
only voice raised to sustain him was Miss De Groot's. 
She had first suggested the cross, and she approved 
of the lights. Both, she thought, had a beautiful sig- 
nificance. But as Miss De Groot was a Unitarian, 
her support rather injured Mr. Soapstone's cause. 

The Christmas dressing meanwhile proceeded. The 
inscription was got up, and was beautiful: — Emman- 
uel, in letters formed of wild laurel, on a ground 
of white artificial roses. The chancel was gradually 
converted into a bower of evergreens mixed with 
flowers. 

"There is one other point," observed Mr. Soap- 
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stone to Alban, "that I should like to press, but I 
abstain on account of Miss Ellsworth's irritation. The 
young gentlemen have taken off their hats, which is 
well; but the young ladies, on the other hand, should 
put on their bonnets. All those ringleted and braided 
heads in the very sanctuary are extremely out of 
place." 

"Miss De Groot keeps on her hood." 
"She has a fine sense of propriety. She would 
become a consistent Church woman with a little instruc- 
tion. I think she has already a tendency. I must 
lend her some books. Let us go and speak to her." 
Miss De Groot had retreated with the Miss Eey- 
nolds who had sat on the altar, to a distant pew, where 
they were working together on a wreath. Some 
young gentlemen who approached them had already 
been sent away with short answers. Alban followed 
his reverend friend slowly, as doubting whether the 
young ladies did not prefer to be left alone. Miss 
Ellsworth also detained him by asking his advice. 
He came up to the retired party in time to hear 
Mr. Soapstone say, "Were you baptized in the Uni- 
tarian denomination. Miss De Groot?" 
"I never was baptized at all, sir." 
" Never baptized, Mary I " cried Miss Eeynolds. 
" Never baptized. Miss Mary ! " exclaimed A.lba.\i. 
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"Papa does not believe in infant baptism.'^ 

Mr. Soapstone seemed less shocked than our hero 
expected. 

"If you become a Churchwoman, Miss De Groot," 
he said, "you will have no schismatical baptism to 
give you scruples." 

"But this makes Miss De Groot absolutely a 
heathen, does it not?" asked Alban. 

"She is nctt worse off than half my flock," replied 
the Episcopal minister, coolly, "who were originally 
Congregationalists, and have never received a valid 
baptism." 

"Like me," said Miss Eeynolds. 

"Mr. Soapstone puts us in the same category, 
Mr. Alban," said Mary De Groot, looking up with a 
smile, "so you need not look down on me so pity- 
ingly." 

Alban was silent, pondering the mystery of his 
own inconsistency, how, while he was questioning 
the truth of Christianity itself, he should be so much 
shocked at another's wanting its initiatory Sacra- 
ment. 

"There," said Miss De Groot at last, holding up 
the result of her industry, " whether I am a Christian 
or not, I have made you a cross of native holly, 
Mr. Soapstone." 
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Mr. Soapstone was deligtted. Alban, even after 
all he had seen of him, was a good deal surprised at 
the undignified eagerness with which he caught at 
the prospect of setting up a cross of evergreens over his 
altar, although well aware it would give great offence 
to at least half his parishioners. He seemed to think 
that if the material symbol could once be set there, 
it was a great point gained in the progress, as he 
expressed it, of Catholicism in the Church. 

The cross, nevertheless, was finally placed over 
the communion table, and then, as Mr. Soapstone 
could not bear to leave his work unfinished, the 
candles were set upon it. This procedure caused 
many heart-burnings in the parish, although the Prot- 
estant mind was then fer less sensitive than Pusey- 
ism has since made it. Miss Ellsworth, who ^*had set 
her face against the cross," as Mary De Groot said, 
was highly displeased. Alban was curious to know 
fix)m what motives the latter young lady had acted. 
They seemed to be mixed; — a little malice towards 
Miss Ellsworth, some wilfulness about having her own 
way, the love of what was in itself beautiful and per- 
fect, and, at the bottom of all, a lurking, hardly con- 
scious devotion to the Cross as the symbol of redemp- 
tion. As they were all leaving the church, she turned 
back, and unobserved, except by Alb^^ii, ^\itk ^^s^ 
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furtively watching lier, slightly bent her knee towards 
the simple altar. 

"In what light djo you regard Christ?" asked 
Alban, as he walked by her side. "Do you regard 
Ilim as in any sense your Saviour ? " 

"Why, Mr. Athcrton, what a question! Of course 
I do. Does not the Bible say that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is our Saviour? Do you really suppose that 
Unitarians are heathens?" 

"But does not God say in the Bible, ^Beside me 
there is no Saviour f^ If Christ is our Saviour, it 
appears to me that He must be our God." 

"It is a sweet idea," said Mary De Groot, "that 
Christ is our God ; I could adore Him with all my 
heart if I were not afraid of committing idolatry." 

"The real idolatry, it seems to me, would be in 
ascribing salvation to a creature." 

Miss De Groot half apologized to Alban for accept- 
ing his escort home, although she had taken his 
proffered arm as a matter of course. ^ 

"I have been here almost all the afternoon," she 
said. "I had no idea of being kept so late." 

"To see you home is an envied privilege, Miss 
Mary — if you will overlook the compliment." 

"Ohl I overlook a great many every day," she 
repli^. 
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Our hero's theological notions were now so com- 
pletely topsy-turvy that he refrained from speaking 
of Miss De Groot's unbaptized condition, although he 
kept thinking of it. She herself, after replying ab- 
sently to several observations of his on light topics, 
alluded again to this. 

"Is it worse to be unbaptized than to be a Uni- 
tarian?" she asked. 

"Accxjrding to Mr. Soapstone it makes you a 
child of wrath. Miss Mary." 

"Oh I do you believe in original sin, then?" 

"It was the doctrine of the Apostles." 

"Then, for example, I am a totally depraved 
creature. That must be false," she exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. "I know I have faults. You may call them 
sins, if you please. But I have some virtues too. I 
always endeavour to act justly by others. I am 
conscientious about myself — far more so, Mr. Alban," 
she added proudly, "than these young ladies who 
say that I am no Christian. I would sooner die 
than utter a falsehood, or admit an impure thought." 
She spoke in a sweet, sweet voice, but with vehe- 
mence. 

"You never told a lie?" 

"Never deliberately, since I was a very little girl, 
Mr. Alban. And I have told the truth Oi t\vo\5sajcA 
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times when I was sure to be punished or ridiculed 
for it." 

"From pride, perhaps," said Alban, "which is the 
sin of sins." 

"Because I wish and mean to be a good girl, — 
if that is pride." 

" The true motive would be the love of God, who 
forbids and hates lying," said Alban. 

"Do you always act from that motive, Mr. Alban?" 
she demanded, after a pause, and half sobbing like a 
child reproved. 

"Indeed I fear not," said Alban soothingly. 

"Papa taught me when I was little that it was 
noble to tell the truth, and that a liar was despic- 
able," said Miss De Groot, recovering herself. "But 
T try to act from the better motive you spoke of 
just now, Mr. Alban, for I had a friend who taught 
me to. /S%6 used to say that truth and purity were 
no virtues if they proceeded from any other; but 
that vexed me to hear." 

"Do you then expect to merit heaven by your 
good life. Miss Mary?" said Alban, as a last resource. 

"No, Mr. Alban, I expect that from God's infinite 
goodness. He gave me my being and a thousand 
good gifts for which I daily thank ELim, without 
any merit of mine. He will give me, I trusty a 
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blissful immortality in the same way. In that sense, 
as papa says, I allow that salvation is of grace." 

"There is more truth in your way of thinking 
than many of my friends would allow," replied 
Alban. "But where does Christ come in, on your 
system? How is He your Saviour?-* 

"Mr. Alban, I will be candid. I am not con- 
tented with my own thoughts about Christ, nor with 
my father's explanation how He saves us. I say 
my prayers in His name, but what that means, is 
dark to me." 

At the foot of the avenue they met Mr. Everett, 
Miss De Groot's bachelor host, coming for her. 
Alban, therefore, reluctantly resigned his charge, 
who, on her part, however, bade him good-night 
with no outward sign of regret. As he watched 
them from a distance going up the snowy avenue 
he heard them laughing gayly. 

Mary De Groot was giving her new companion a 

droll account of the scenes at church. When they 

reached home, she had to tell it all again to Miss 

Everett, and again there was much pleasantry at the 

expense of the Episcopalians. Perhaps it was rather 

unsympathizing and contemptuous in its tone. A 

glass of cold water and a dry biscuit were brought 

in for Miss De Groot, wha had not supped^ and 

10. 
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then, without prayers, but with very affectionate 
good-nights, the brother and sister and their youthful 
guest departed to their several chambers. 

Mary Do Groot did not linger in the sitting-room, 
to put up her hair, say her prayers, or unhook her 
dress; — perhaps, because there was a hickory fire 
and Miss Everett's maid waiting for her in her own 
room. Her simple night-toilet was soon despatched, 
she was left alone, and, kneeling down at the side 
of the French bed which graced the Everetts' elegant 
guest-chamber, blessed herself, as a Catholic would 
express it, i, e., made the sign of the cross from the 
forehead to the breast, and folding her hands, said 
"Our Father" slowly in a low voice. Then she 
blessed herself again, as her Catholic mother doubt- 
less had taught her in infancy, and so with this 
simple devotion laid herself to rest. 

Fair child of the first Adam I but not unconscious 
haply of the fidnt impulsions of prevenient grace, 
and saved yet by the sign on thy forehead from the 
adversary qui tanquam leo rugiens circuit, qucerens 
quern devoret, — may pitying angels guard thy virgin 
repose! 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

The chapel which our young friends had assisted 
to adorn was excessively crowded at the service on 
Christmas Eve. The chancel was much admired, 
particularly the effect of the numerous lights of the 
pulpit, desk, and communion table, glittering among 
the fresh evergreens. The centre, however, of this 
illumination, was Mr. Soapstone himself, first in the 
desk in his surplice, and then in the pulpit in his 
gown. Mr. Soapstone, though a resolute Laudian, (for 
the name of Puseyite was not yet familiarly known,) 
stuck to the gown. He looked well in it, and par- 
ticularly well that evening. ' The white "choker," as 
O'Connor profanely called Mr. Soapstone's cravat, 
and the cambric bands, were beautifully relieved by 
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the black cassock, and the ample silken sleeves o: 
the gown gave scholastic dignity to the preacher's 
graceful gestures. 

The sermon was capital Mr. Soapstone had 
talents of no ordinary kind, and on this occasion, 
knowing that there would be a great gathering of 
"Dissenters," he laid himself out. His subject was 
the Divine Institution of the Festival System, and 
the point he made was, that in instituting the Festi- 
vals of the Old Law, the Divine Prudence had insti- 
tuted the sysienif and sanctioned the principle, which 
the Church had carried out in new Feasts, the 
Memorials of new Mercies. The Sabbath itself, he 
argued, was but one application of the principle thus 
sanctioned — a principle based on human nature, as 
God had made it. If he had stopped there, all 
would have been pleased; but Mr Soapstone could 
not forbear urging a conclusion which it would have 
been wiser to leave to be drawn by others. Substi- 
tuting, perhaps, cause for effect, he was inclined to 
connect the preservation of orthodoxy with the use 
of Festivals, and concluded by charging upon the 
Puritan rejection of the Festival system, the rise of 
that " baleful heresy " of 'TJnitarianism, which so much 
infested the Congregationalist Churches of New En- 
gland. Some of our student friends warmly discussed 
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the sermon as they moved on with the outpouring 
crowd. 

"Abominable to abuse us in that way," said 
Winthrop, "after we had contributed our aid to 
dress the church for him. I'll be hanged if ever I 
do it again." 

Only, instead of "abominable" and "be hanged," 
Winthrop used, as Becky Sharp says, "much wick- 
eder words." 

"As if there had never been any Socinians in 
the Episcopal Church," exclaimed a charity student. 
"Why, the fact is just the reverse." 

"Yes, but it arose undoubtedly from neglecting to 
dress their churches properly with Christmas greens," 
observed St. Clair. 

"It wants something deeper than this mechanism 
to keep alive faith," said Alban. 

"You are right there, Mr. Atherton. It wants 
grace, sir," cried O'Connor. "Carroll and I are going 
to sing carols to-night. As your sentiments are sat- 
isfectory, will you join us?" 

Here our friends had to cross a street, and were 
stopped in a heap by a sleigh with ladies in it, from 
the church door, dashing by in the dark with loud 
jingling bells. A lady waved her hand. 

"It is the Everetts and Miss De Groot," said 
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Winthrop. "I wonder how they liked the slap about 
the Unitarian heresy." 

The Everetts and Miss De Qroot were much dis- 
pleased. Miss Everett wondered (as if she had never 
wondered before) at the illiberality of the orthodox. 
She thought that after Mary had helped to dress the 
church, and had made the very cross for Mr. Soap- 
stone's "altar," when none of his own flock would 
do it, it was downright insulting. Miss De Groot 
was not so warm as was her wont when any thing 
occurred to rouse her high spirit, although she could 
not suppress (perhaps she did not try) a slight bitter- 
ness in commending Mr. Soapstone for his candour 
and consistency. If he really believed our Saviour to 
be God, he must treat them as heretics. She went 
on to confess that the service was so beautiful, the 
lessons, the collects, the chanting, and all, were so im- 
pressive, so devotional, (Mary was seldom so wordy,) 
that several times before the sermon began she had 
wished herself an Episcopalian. But hearing such 
uncharitable opinions expressed had completely re- 
pelled her. Mr. Everett observed with emphasis that 
it was language which would be appropriate in the 
mouth of a Catholic ! He could find nothing to say 
more cutting I 

"I wonder," said Mary De Groot, "why we do 
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not adopt some of the Episcopal forms. What right 
have they to monopolize every thing beautiful?" 

"At the Stone church in Boston they do use a 
Uturgy," remarked Miss Everett, "and they dress the 
church for Christmas, which is rather against Mr. 
Soapstone's theory." 

"They are much attached to it," said her brother. 
"I wonder, as Mary says, that it has never spread." 

"ii it true," asked Mary earnestly, " as Mr. 
Soapstone mentioned, that there is a Unitarian New 
Testament with the story of our Saviour's birth put 
between brackets — ? " 

"As of doubtful authenticity? Well, I have seen 
such a book, Mary, but it is a calumny to say that 
it is in use. It was first edited by an English 
archbishop, too, I have heard, and Coleridge, who is 
\ great Church-of-England man, and a stanch Trinita- 
rian, rejects the account of the miraculous birth of 
Jesus with contempt." 

"But that is shocking," said Mary. "One might 
is well give up the whole Bible at once." 

"One can't well enlarge upon it to you. Miss 
tfary, but it is a hard doctrine to believe." 

"Fie, James," said Miss Everett. "How can 
rou ? " 

The sleigh jingled on amid a silence of the party in 
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it, and dashed into the avenue leading to Mr. Everett's 
house. But as it began to ascend the heavy carriage- 
sweep, Miss De Groot suddenly burst forth in her 
warmest manner, as if giving way to a feeling which 
she had pent up from girlish delicacy. 

"I as firmly believe," she said, in a voice that 
trembled with passion, "that the mother of our Sa- 
viour was always a spotless virgin, as that I am one 
at this moment, and I declare it makes my heart 
swell with indignation that any Christian should dare 
to question it." 

She would hardly take Mr. Everett's hand when 
he offered to help her out of the sleigh, she was so 
angry. Perhaps to make his peace, Mr. Everett went 
to his library, and presently returning with a thin 
quarto, bound in red morocco, handed it to his 
quick-tempered young guest with a penitent smile. 

"That is the * Chapel Liturgy,' as they call it, 
Mary." 

Mary took it eagerly, and began turning it over. 

"Why, it is a kind of abridgment of the Episco- 
pal Prayer-book." 

"The addresses to the Trinity, and all prayers to 
Christ or to the Holy Ghost, are left out or altered, 
you will find." 

"Ah," said Mary, "I have heard papa say, that 
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the Prayer-book is the Mass protestantized, and I 
suppose that the 'Chapel Liturgy' is the Prayer-book 
socinianized." She smiled, looking at Mr. Everett, 
as if they had always been the best of friends, and 
she had not been so angry with him the moment 
before as to resolve never to speak to him again ex- 
cept with mere civility. "Thank you, Mr. James. 
I must take it to my own room, if you please, and 
look it over." 

10* 
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CHAPTEE X. 

Mary De Groot was an original, we must allow. 
And yet we must all have seen what is a good deal 
like her, in girls whose intellect has been highly cul- 
tivated, but whose hearts, by a happy disproportion, 
remain inexperienced and simple. There are enough 
people in the world who will always misunderstand 
such a character ; but James Everett, fortunately, 
was a gentleman, and he comprehended very well 
his intelligent, quick-feeling, impetuous, and innocent 
young guest. We all know, however, that there is 
a certain material from which a " silk purse " cannot 
be made ; and there are, no less, certain perceptions 
native to a gentleman, which it would be vain to 
expect from those whom the subtile chemistry of 
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Nature has not thrice, at least, tinctured with gene- 
rosity in grain. 

In her white-draperied chamber, before the glow- 
ing fire, with slippered feet, and a little maidenly 
wrapper hiding her night-gear, the dark hair low and 
smooth on her clear brow, the young guest sat — 
leaning on her white, ringless hands, and before her 
a little table, or stand, whereon stood her candle, 
and lay open the " Chapel Liturgy." 

Bending over the book in a very school-girl fashion, 
like as if she had been conning a lesson, she read 
the preface intently. At last, looking up, she said 
aloud, — 

" Why, this is * The house that Jack built,' or 
rather, * The mournful history of Cock-sparrow ! ' 
Who made the Chapel Liturgy ? I, says the Socinian, 
by altering the Episcopal Prayer-book, I made the 
Chapel Liturgy. And the Episcopalians, they altered 
the Common Prayer of the Church of England, and 
the Church of England altered the old Popish Mass. 
I declare I should like to see what changes the 
American Episcopalians have made from the English 
Prayer-book. That should be very instructive to a 
little girl like me." 

To think and do were the same thing with Miss 
Mary De Groot. She rose quickly, drew the silken 
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cords of her wrapper tighter round her waist, tripped 
with her candle to the chamber-door, and peeped out 
into the corridor. Mr. Everett's boots lay outside 
his door. — "After all, he is only an old bachelor ! " 
said the girl of sixteen, and fluttered down stairs. 
She is in the library with her candle. 

" Now, how in the name of goodness am I to find 
it? Who knows if Mr. Everett has got one? Ah, 
here is the theology — sermons — Channing, Clarke, 
Newcome, Tillotson, — ah, here it is I But my ! it is 
a thick quarto — big enough for a church ! Oh, here 
is another that is smaller — never been used, I guess. 
Oh, Mr. James, you are not very devout I And the 
American Prayer-book close by it, not near so well 
bound. I must have them both, Mr. James." 

She returned exultingly with her prizes. The 
beautifully bound " Common Prayer," when unclasped, 
lay open of itself on the broad quarto page of the 
Chapel Liturgy; the rigid American Prayer-book she 
held in one hand. She must spring up again to fetch 
from a drawer a well-worn volume of the pocket 
size — the Manual of devotions which had belonged 
to her Catholic mother. It was in French, and con- 
tained among other things the Ordinary of the Mass 
with a translation in parallel columns. So the young 
girl began to collate and compare with a grave and 
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singular patience, having the old Eoman Mass — the 
venerable Liturgy of St. Peter — and much of the 
Daily Office, at one extreme, and the Socinian Chapel 
Liturgy ti the other, as the final result of Protestant 
improvements. In. a very short time, perplexed by 
having so much before her at once, she devoted her- 
self to those changes made by the American Epis- 
copalians, in regard to which her curiosity had been 
primarily excited. 

"What singular alterations are these I" she ex- 
claimed aloud, in her way. " What could have pos- 
sessed the people to make them I How vulgar, how 
unpoetical, — really — how impure they are I — " She 
-put both her little hands before her blushing face, 
as if her delicacy had been shocked. — " Oh, if I were 
an Episcopalian and knew that these things had 
been changed so, I should feel so ashamed ! " 

As she got on she grew more excited and per- 
plexed. Here was the Creed of St. Athanasius, which 
the Church of England ordered to be read on all the 
great Feasts, cast out of the American Prayer-book 
altogether. — "Is it because it takes away all hope 
of salvation from us poor Unitarians? How kind in 
the American Episcopal Church to decline pronounc- 
ing so severe a sentence I Oh, Mr. Soapstonel you 
ought not to be so hard upon us since your Church 
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will not say that we shall be condemned. Really 
how precise this Creed is on that point I — * He that 
will be saved, must thus think of Hie Trinity J — * Which 
faith except every one do keep whole and%wndefiledf 
without doijibt he sliall perish everlastingly J Well, I 
like that," said Mary, characteristically. " We know 
what we have to expect If, after such a warning, 
we persist in being heretics, we shall have nobody to 
blame but ourselves when we are sent to a bad place." 

Mary De Groot actually cried over these plain and 
stern denunciations of the Church Catholic. They 
were tears of pride, but mingled with humility. She 
did not like to venture her salvation on the chance 
of Unitarianism being true ; for, if it were false, it 
was clear that she, Mary De Groot, dying a Unitarian, 
would be damned — dreadful word — more dreadful 
thought! Was it for that awful end that she had 
been brought into existence? 

Without doubt she had been a long time prepar- 
ing to see the matter in this light, and once on the 
track, it is astonishing how rapidly one advances 
in this direction, where the love of truth is sincere, 
and no passion disturbs the progress of the seeker. 

The omission of the Athanasian Creed enabled even 
so inexperienced a mind as Mary De Groot's to see in 
its true light the next thing that naturally met her as 
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she pxirsued her comparison througli the Morning and 
Evening Prayer of the American Episcopal Church, 
and that was the rejection of the Evangelical Hymns. 
She would not have expressed her perception in those 
words, but she saw well enough that it indicated the 
ritual degeneracy which as certainly, follows the loss 
of faith as bodily decay follows enfeebled vitality. 
The Church's joy in her Divine Saviour — her mys- 
tical but real joy, ever fresh and new — was lost 
when the Song of Zachary was cut down into a 
Jewish psalm by leaving out its personal peculiarities, 
when the Hymn of the Blessed Virgin, exulting over 
the Incarnation, was cast aside as fools throw away a 
precious gem, and aged Simeon's Canticle, uttered with 
the Holy Ghost in his heart and the Lord in his 
arms, was dropped out of Even Song as inappropriate 
for the modern Christian's Nunc dimittis. 

The intelligent and, in her way, highly cultured, 
though prejudiced, young giri had begun her investi- 
gation with the notion that ritual was unconnected 
with doctrine in any vital way. She had fancied 
that whatever was beautiful in the Episcopal worship 
might be easily accommodated to the wants of her 
own Church. A faint aesthetic idea had floated 
through her mind, of a Unitarian chapel in New 
York, either for the Chapel Liturgy, or ^o\£^Oihxv\ji% 
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yet nearer to the Episcopalian rite which had so in- 
terested her that e'^ning. Now a «ew light alto- 
gether had broken upon'' her. She saw that the old 
worship of the Church, from which these Episcopal 
forms had been derived, was built upon the faith 
that Christ was God. 

"If that faith be true, what an insult to Him is 
this Chapel Liturgy," she thought. 

But what was the "true Church" doing at the 
moment when this insult was offered, and in the 
same land? — Casting out the Athanasian Creed, mu- 
tilating Benedictus^ throwing away Magnificat, igno- 
rant why she ought to rejoice nightly at the "Light 
to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people 
Israel," thinking it bootless for her to sing any more 
"For mine eyes have seen thy salvation." 

Thus Mary thought, without framing her thought 
any more into words. Her head was confused and 
her heart perturbed. Although it was already mid- 
night, she was about to take up her Catholic mother's 
manual of devotion, when a strain of sweet, animated, 
soul-cheering music suddenly broke the silence of the 
hour. She remembered that it was Christmas, and, 
putting out her light, went to the window, opened 
the shutters, and looked out upon the snowy lawn 
where the carollers stood. 
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There was a violin with manly voices. She 
opened the window a little, and to her ear came 
words which sung of the Babe of JJethlehem as the 
Mighty God. It had been the faith of ages that 
Heaven and Earth were espoused on this sacred 
night, — that God had appeared at this time in the 
nature of man, to be the Saviour of men. Mary 
made haste and knelt with her face to the starry sky 
where angels carolled eighteen centuries before. 

"O God," she exclaimed, "of the substance of Thy 
Father, begotten before the worlds ! Man, of the 
substance of Thy Mother, born in the world I I be- 
lieve in Thee — I adore Thee. Teach me Thy will. 
Lead me in Thy way." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Christmas Day came, and the weather had changed 
again. Snow fell in great soft flakes, thick and fast, 
piling the streets with huge drifts. There was good 
cheer within ; not so general as on the national festival 
of Thanksgiving, but still to be found in houses where 
no other notice was taken of the commemoration of 
the Saviour's birth. Some families, indeed, took a 
pride in not deviating a hair's breadth from their 
every-day life, but, on the whole, the time was gone 
by when the Puritans (although that was not in 
New England) appointed the Nativity of the Lord a 
public fast. The shops, however, were not generally 
closed, nor were any places of worship open for di- 
vine service, except the beautiful Episcopal churches, 
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and one small chapel in the poorest part of the town, 
plain as a Methodist meeting-house, and which might 
have been mistaken for one but for a wooden cross 
that crowned its mcdest gable. 

Mary De Groot was puzzled what to do that day. 
She longed to repair to church to honour her new- 
found Saviour, new-bom that day in the Church's 
affectionate forgetfulness of time, and new found by 
herself, a prize of her heart, a treasure of her faith, 
secret but dear, as to Her who first knew that won- 
der of wonders. Should not she repair to Bethlehem 
and worship at the manger? But whither? — Vere 
tu es Deus abscondituSy Deus Salvator — words found, 
with a translation, annexed to the act of Faith in 
her mother's manual — was a sentence that ever 
trembled on her lips. 

If she had been in Boston (inconsistent as it may 
appear) she would have gone to King's chapel to 
worship her "hidden God," even in the forms of the 
" Chapel Liturgy ; " or if there had been a Congrega- 
tionalist meeting-house in New Haven open that day 
for worship, she would have attended it; or in New 
York, she would have hastened, not unjoyfuUy, to 
the old South Dutch church, where the old De Groot 
pew was still retained, though seldom visited by the 
family ; but she was in New Haven, and Ti^t fe\^\v5ia. 
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took it quietly for granted that she would not wish 
to attend either of the Episcopal churches after the 
evening's experience. This taking-for-granted was a 
mighty obstacle in the young girl's path, harder to 
overcome than the sn6w which blocked up the ave- 
nue. She could not propose walking, and on what 
pretence ask for the sleigh? 

"They will think I want to see or be seen by 
some of the students who will be there. Mary Ells- 
worth, I know, will say so, if I come out in all this 
storm, not being an Episcopalian. I have no right 
to go any where. And I won't expose myself to such 
an imputation from those girls." 

Tap, tap, tap, went the little fingers on the frosty 
pane of the breakfast-room window. The garden- 
paths, the paths of the leafless wood beyond, were 
choked with snow. The frozen linen on the clothes- 
lines swung stiffly in the wind. Mr. Everett came 
to the window, shrugged his shoulders hopelessly at 
the dreary scene, remarked that it was going to 
prove a stormy Christmas, and that he was glad they 
were not going to dine out. Then he looked down 
at his slippers, worked by Mary, and purchased by 
him at the fair at an extravagant price, and said he 
should adjourn to the library, where perhaps his 
guest would by and by make him a visit in search 
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of an old novel for this gloomy day. So lie took 
himself off. Calm, cold, handsome, heavy man of 
five and forty, was Mr. Everett. 

Miss Everett sat on the edge of a chair, with one 
foot on the grate-fender, and one hand protecting her 
knee from the fire. She was glad, too, that they 
were not going out, and she meant to spend the 
morning in answering letters. She looked up at her 
blooming guest, who had glided to her side, and 
wondered for the five hundredth time that Mary 
never put her hair in papers; it would look so beau- 
tifully, curled in her neck ; and she liked to see it in 
girls of her age. The " Middle church " clock began 
to strike nine. The College clock told the solar 
time, and then, instead of the vociferous College bell 
for study hours, commenced a deep, deliberate, church- 
going peal from the Gothic tower of Trinity — the 
first Episcopal bell. The young girl's heart began to 
beat, and she was trying to fi-ame a petition that she 
might be sent to church after all, since it was Christ- 
mas, when sleigh-bells jingled suddenly in the back- 
ground, and, glancing out of the window, she saw 
David and the horses dashing off with a wood-sled, 
and she knew that he had been sent to draw a load 
of pine. She suppressed her petition, and departed 
with an excuse to her own room. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

"Merry Christmas, Bridget." 

" Thank you kindly, miss, and many more of the 
same to yourself," said the housemaid, who was finish- 
ing Miss De Qroot's room. 

"Have you seen my presents, Bridget? Well, 
you must come into the drawing-room by and by, 
and I will show them to you, — the most beautiful 
English holiday books from papa, a set of corals com- 
plete from mamma, a gold pencil from Mr. Everett, and 
from Miss Everett an elegant copy of a book that 
I admire very much. Besides it all, papa has sent 
me a beautiful Paris box of bonbons, (that is, sugar- 
plums,) with a picture of the Holy Family on the lid, 
which I know you will admire very much. They 
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are all arranged on a table to show Mr. Everett's 
company at dinner to-day; but you must go in and 
see them, Bridget." 

" That I will, miss ; but you can't be more plased 
with your fine presents, miss, than I and Sally Ann 
was with the beautiful collars you give us. I have n't 
thanked you for it before, Miss Mary, and sure I 'm 
very much obliged to you for thinking of me at all." 

" You don't go to church to-day, I suppose, 
Bridget ? " 

" Indeed I 've been to five-o'clock mass, miss." 

" Do you mean to say that you had church at 
five o'clock this morning?" 

"Surely, miss. The first mass^ — that 's the mid- 
night mass in Ireland — was at five o'clock. In this 
counthry I 've niver known a mass properly at mid- 
night." 

"AnH when is the second mass?" inquired the 
young lady, with interest. 

" The second mass was directly after the first, 
miss. 

"They are both over then!" with disappoint- 
ment. 

" There 's the third mass at half-past ten, miss." 

"You have mass again at half-past ten, Bridget?" 
said Miss De Groot, with animation. 
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" With music, miss, and Father Smith will praach, 
Bein' the only Catholic in the house, none of the ser- 
vants wants to go to church to-day but meself. And 
Father Smith does n't come very often, miss. It is 
a month, come Sunday, since we had a mass be- 
fore." 

" Is that why you have three masses to-day ? " 
asked the young lady. 

"Oh, no, bless you, miss. 'Tis on account of 
Christmas. Every priest says three masses on Christ- 
mas Day, because Christ was, first, begotten of His 
Father from all eternity, and, secondly, born of the 
Blessed Virgin to-day, and, thirdly, every day in the 
heart of beUevers." Bridget said this in such a tone 
as made it easy to see she was repeating something 
often heard. There was a little innocent pride, too, 
in understanding her grand, old religion, which made 
the young lady smile. 

" I want to go to this third mass with you, Bridget," 
said Miss De Groot, " but you must not say any thing 
to any body of my intention. I know that the walk- 
ing is very bad, but I sha' n't mind that in going xo 
your church." 

" Indeed, miss, but I 'm afraid you '11 niver be able 
to get through the deep snow," replied Bridget; "it 
was as much as I could do meself to get along in the 
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momin', and it 's drifted a dale deeper in the avenue 
by this time." 

"It won't hurt me to do it once, and I have set 
my heart upon going to church to-day," replied the 
young lady. 

After some ftirther opposition on Bridget's part, 
the matter was arranged. In dark-green merino dress 
and tartan shawl, and dark hood drawn closely over 
her face. Miss De Groot might well pass for a tidy 
young servant-girl. By Bridget's advice, she drew 
on a pair of long and coarse woollen socks over her 
boots and muslin trowsers; for in the drifts the snow 
was more than knee-deep. The next thing was to quit 
the house without being observed. 

Mary stole down the servants' stairs with her 
humble friend. Together they went out by the door 
beneath the back piazza, crossed boldly in front of 
the kitchen windows, and got into the carriage-sweep. 
The descent to the gate was filled with a heavy 
mountainous drift, lying in smooth undulations, and 
swelling in graceful curls almost above the young 
girl's head. The window of Mr. Everett's library 
overlooked it. 

" Go on, Bridget, and I will follow," cried Mary. 

In a short time they were both immersed in the 

snow. Mary De Groot toils till her bTe«fi»\. \% ^jS^^^ 

11 
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with sharp pain at every breath she draws. Drift suc- 
ceeds drift. They have got to the gate of the grounds 
unobserved, but find it closed, and the snow blocks 
it up, so that an hour's work with spade and shovel 
would hardly suffice to get it open. Bridget says that 
thev must climb over the fence. 

With some difficulty Mary followed her guide to 
the low wall of the domain, and by her aid clam- 
bered to the top of it. Then a sudden thought, almost 
at the same instant, struck them both. It was, indeed, 
very obvious. The wind that drifted the snow as it 
fell, kept the top of the wall, and of the slender wooden 
fence beyond, quite clear, while the sides were so filled 
up that even a timid girl could walk along at that 
height without giddiness. By mutual consent, and 
without any serious difficulty, some portions of the 
wall offering but an unsteady foothold, and the top of 
the fence being in parts broken, they pursued this for- 
tunate path till it ceased of itself, on reaching the lower 
end of the avenue. 

Even in the streets of New Haven, the deep-lying 
snow is not shovelled off the sidewalks, and they go, 
although more easily, yet with fatigue, in the middle 
of the street. By and by, however, they strike into a 
well-tramped path. People are following it in single 
file. On the steps of the plain church with a ctobb 
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upon its gable, the females shake the snow from their 
garments, and stamp it from their feet. 

The interior of the chapel (it scarcely merited to be 
called a church) was rude. Instead of pews were rows 
of benches with backs. The men were on one side 
and the women on the other, and both sexes spread 
their handkerchiefs on the floor (at least many did) 
to save their clothes in kneeling. The altar was of 
unpainted deal, and yet it was rather solemn from its 
elevation and furniture. The chalice was upon it, 
under a veil of white silk very richly embroidered in- 
gold and colours. There w^re no lights yet, except a 
taper that burned in a common glass tumbler. 

Mary De Groot knelt down by Bridget, crossed her- 
self in imitation of the latter, and because, in fact, she 
was used to do so in her private prayers, and opened 
her Journee du Chr&tien to find a fitting devotion. 

The prayers in it were mostly in French, but 
some in Latin, and soon she came to the Litany of 
Jesus, where the two languages ran side by side. 
She had just finished reciting it with a great deal of 
fervour, — for it was just what she wanted, — for the 
first time supplicating Christ as the Lamb of God, 
when the great candles were lit. 

" Do the Catholics have little clergymen ? " thought 
Marji with an innocent smile, but pleased^ 'wli^tv. otl 
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young boys in cassocks and white cottas entered with 
the priest. 

The lace of the latter's albe, and the embroidery 
of his vestment also caught her female eye, and made 
her throw a glance around the church. She had 
been so absorbed that she had not observed it filling. 
Every part of the floor was occupied by men or 
women, all kneeling, all of the humblest class of 
society. Their demeanour was the most devout she 
had ever witnessed. And now the music attracted 
her attention. She could not help looking back at 
the organ gallery, and saw that it was full of foreign 
music- teachers of both sexes, connected with the schools 
of New Haven. As she did not imderstand what 
was going on at the altar, her eye sufficed to attend 
to it, and her whole mental attention was absorbed 
by that wonderful Kyrie. She perceived that the 
words were the same with which the litany she had 
just said, began, Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison, Kyrie 
eleisonl without end. At length it was done; the 
congregation rose; the chasubled priest sung some- 
thing in a singular tone; the choir recommenced, and 
in a minute all sat down as if to hear it through. 
Bridget saw that Miss Mary was bewildered, and 
showed her that it was the Gloria in excelsis. 

''Oh, yes," she thought, "that is the song of the 
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angels at the Saviour's birth. That is what I came 
here to sing, at least in my heart. They are singing 
it in the mass." 

Turning over the index of her little prayer-book, 
Mary had found the Messe de Noel; and when the 
priest presently intoned the collect, epistle, and gos- 
pel, she was able to follow him, while her familiarity 
with the Scriptures enabled her to understand it 
all very fairly. But in the Gospel certain words 
were printed in Italics, M Verbum caro factum est, 
and when the priest, solemnly chanting, arrived at 
that point, he and the surpliced boys and the entire 
congregation bent the knee; in a moment after, he 
took off his vestment, turned round to the people, 
still standing, and, having received another book from 
one of his youthful assistants, said — 

" The gospel which has just been sung at mass is 
taken from the first chapter of the gospel of St. 
John." 

He read it in English, down to the words, And 
the Word was made Fleshy &c., and added, as he 
closed the book, " You know, my brethren, that it 
was at these words we all knelt just now when they 
were sung at mass." 

"Ah I" thought Mary, "they believe in the In- 
carnation in this Church I" 
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She was charmed and grateful when Father Smith 
took these words for the text of the discourse which 
he now delivered from the steps of the altar. It was 
the very theme which she desired to hear more fully 
treated — the dogma in which she newly believed— 
the Incarnation of the Eternal Word. Father Smith's 
manner was fervent ; he gesticulated a good deal ; 
his accent was foreign; but his thoughts were fresh, 
and his method singularly perspicuous. The congre- 
gation hung upon his lips. 

" In these words," said the popish priest, — " The 
Word was made Flesh, — is contained the Eoot and 
principle of all that the Catholic Church believes 
and teaches ; and yet this Eoot itself springs from 
a deeper ground, if I may say so, and is planted in 
the doctrine of the Divine Nature." 

This exordium interested Mary deeply, and still 
more so when, by throwing the idea into several 
shapes successively, the preacher rendered it dis- 
tinctly intelligible not only to her, but, as she felt, 
to his entire audience. 

From the statement of the pure revealed doctrine 
of the Godhead and Incarnation, the preacher pro- 
ceeded to unfold its doctrinal and practical conse- 
quences. 

"A divine fact like that," he observed, "could 
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not stand alone in a barren solitude; it was fruitfiil 
as the Divine Nature itself. Neither could it be 
believed alone in its naked simplicity ; it was but 
the seed of a joyful and abounding faith." Because 
the WoKD was made Fleshy we saw^ a visible Church, 
we heard an audible teaching, confessed a human 
priesthood, sacraments with a sensible form and mat- 
ter, saints working sensible miracles, vocal prayers, 
bodily penances. It was necessary to salvation not 
only that the heart be purified by faith, but that 
the body be washed with water. The Word made 
Flesh had ordained these things and filled them with 
virtue ; and the Church knew their value, because, 
believing Him to be God, she understood all His 
words in their divinest, mightiest, most enduring 
sense. When Incarnate Wisdom bade her " teach all 
nations/^ she knew that she became Ilis organ, and 
therefore infallible; when the Mediator between God 
and man declared, " Whose sins you shall forgive they 
are forgiven/' she knew that Penance became a sacra- 
ment; when the Creator pronounced, " This is My 
Body/' that Transubstantiation became a truth; when 
the Pontiff after the order of Melchisedech added, 
" I'hts is My Blood which shall be shed for the remis- 
sion of sins/' that the Mass was to be a sacrifice. 
For the whole doctrine of the Church had diatiU«d 
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irom the lips of Christ, as her whole life was breathed 
into her by His grace. 

While Father Smith was saying this, Mary De 
Groot was entirely convinced that these high dog- 
mas of the Catholic Church did indeed flow neces- 
sarily from the Incarnation of God ; but the objection 
recurred to her mind that that Church which so 
feithfuUy accepted the consequences of the Incarna- 
tion, did also make it null by setting up creature 
mediators, like the Virgin, and enthroning them in 
the place of the Saviour. Father Smith suddenly 
approached this theme in winding up his discourse. 

"In nothing, my dear brethren," he said, "is the 
faith of the Incarnation more manifest than in what 
the Church believes concerning the exaltation of the 
Saints. Christ declares that they shall reign with 
Him, that they shall sit with Him on His throne. 
So the Church understands that He is not injured 
by their glory — His own gift — nor disparaged by the 
intercessory mediation, which is but their promised 
participation of His. For He is their God and Lord, 
and cannot be excluded from any thing that they do. 
She knows, therefore, that He is in His Saints, is 
glorified in them, is invoked, intercedes, obtains 
graces, works wonders, and, in a word, reigns in 
them ; so that, while they really share His mediate- 
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rial throne, He, notwithstanding, wholly fills it, God 
and Man, the Saint of saints, and Crown of them all." 

This was very startling to our young friend, but 
she saw its truth. Yet what followed was by no 
means unnecessary for the complete satisfaction of 
her mind. 

"Above all," concluded the father, in a softer 
voice, "it is on the doctrine of the Incarnation that 
depends our love and veneration for that Blessed 
One whose* womb bore the Eternal, whose paps this 
day gave Him suck. Mary is our mother because 
she is the Mother of our God. On the throne of 
the universe. He is constrained by the truth of His 
humanity to confess Himself her Son. And as it 
was through her individual faith, as the Scripture 
testifies, that we received the Person of the Word 
into the bosom of our nature, so it is in her exalta- 
tion that our nature gains the highest glory which 
the Word made Flesh diffuses in His members with- 
out losing in Himself. How vainly do men admit a 
truth under one form of expression, while they betray 
their unbelief by denying it in another I When the 
Eternal was found as an infant of days, do they still 
wonder that a woman is acknowledged as the Mother 
of God ? If the Son of Mary were an exalted crea- 
ture, our love for her might do Him. an myoct^ ^ \svi^» 

11* 
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since He is the Creator of Mary, the Author of her 
merits, and their Infinite reward, all our homage to 
her but magnifies Him the more. The Catholic Church 
knows very well that Mary is a simple creature, and 
that she has nothing which she has not received. 
She is but the ark of the covenant, the gate of heaven, 
the golden mansion of our God and King. As such 
we revere her; but her Son is our God and King 
himselfj and Him we adore." 

The priest turned to the altar, threw tiae back of 
the chasuble over his head, replaced the maniple on 
his left arm, and the people rose. 

" (lunh itt niitiiii ^nmJ' 

" It is my new faith," said the young girl, " which 
I came here to confess. The priest has said it at the 
altar; they are singing it in the choir. I follow it 
in my heart. When the priest came to the words 
which confess the Incarnation, he and all the people 
with him knelt. Shall we do so again, I wonder, 
when the choir arrive at that part! See, it comes, 
and the music pauses. Yes, the priest rises with the 
white-and-scarlet- vested boys; they go to the front of 
the altar and kneel, and we kneel also. Et Incar- 
NATUS EST. This Is awful. Et Homo factus est. 
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"We rise again. Wonderful CburcliI She believes 
the mystery, and so comprehends all truth ! " 

Mary found no difficulty now in following in a 
general way the course of the glorious sacrifice. It 
would merely have distracted her could she have 
traced more minutely an action at once so full and 
so rapid, in which every word has a value, every 
gesture a sense, whose boundless scope takes in three 
worlds, and darts from AbeFs offering to that of the 
present moment. She knew that there was an obla- 
tion, for she saw the lifted chalice. She saw the 
priest purify his hands, and prayed instinctively that 
her soul might be purified by grace, and her body 
washed with pure water, that she might be worthy 
to adore so awful a mystery. JSursum cor da "lifted 
her heart " to the Lord, and the sweet tones of the 
Preface of the Nativity : — but lo ! lie comes in the 
name of the Lordj Qod and Lord Wee Him by Whom 
lie is sent I She saw the lights and incense, (offering 
of humble zeal to grace this much-loved day,) her 
heart interpreted their meaning, and she hasted to 
bow her head, while the choir was hushed and the 
bell alone broke the deep stillness by its quick and 
awful warning. 

The last thing at mass is, that after the benedic- 
tion the priest reads a second gospel j — as a general 
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rule, the beginning of the gospel of St. John, in the 
reading of which, as has been already noted, all 
kn/uel at the concluding sentence {And the Word was 
made Flesh) in honour of the Incarnation. But, as the 
reader will already have observed, this gospel is the 
proper gospel for the third mass on Christmas Day, 
and so another is read at the end, taken from St. 
Matthew, and containing the visit of the Magi to the 
infant Eedeemer. One of thp females near our young 
convert, perceiving that she was a stranger to the 
worship, offered her here an English missal, with the 
place found, and pointed her to this gospel. Though 
exhausted and languid after so many emotions, Mary 
gratefully read it, understanding of course that it was 
the same which the priest was reading at the altar. 

" Faithful Church I " she again cried to herself, as 
she perceived whither this second gospel tended, 
"she never loses sight of Him whom her soul lovethl 
Her last glance is the same as her jBlrst. She was 
about to depart, but she turns to Him yet again, her 
Divine Spouse! " 

For at the words " and falling doum they adored 
Eim/^ all again genuflected, and Mary saw that it 
was so enjoined in the book. 
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CHAPTBE XIII. 

Father Smith had been up all night hearing con- 
fessions: the little church having been crowded with 
penitents from six in the evening till the early mass. 
He had sung mass twice, and said one low mass be- 
tween, giving communion to nearly four hundred. 
In the interval, he had administered Extreme Unction 
and the Yiaticum to a dying woman, (Death waits 
not for festivals,) and although it was past midday, 
except in purifying the Chalice in the last mass, he 
had of course not broken his fast, since midnight, by 
so much as a drop of cold water. His human nature 
had a right to be exhausted. But he has yet to make 
his thanksgiving for that Bread, which whoso eats 
shall live for ever. He kneels in his long black 
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soutane at a desk in one corner of the sacristy, with 
his face hidden in his hands. His close-cut hair is 
thickly sown with premature gray, and a bare spot 
at the crown is not the tonsure, which in the mission 
is not worn, but the commencement of baldness. Two 
of his young assistants are noiselessly engaged in 
putting away the sacred vestments. There is a knock 
at the door which communicates with the church. 
One of the boys opens it. A young lady — a young 
girl, one would say — is there. She desires to speak 
to Father Smith. The boy motions her to come in, 
and points her to a chair. She takes it and gazes around 
timidly. The priest kneels on in his corner. In the 
other is a low screen, with a sort of grating in it, a 
kneeling-board in front, and a chair behind. There 
is perfect silence. Her heart sinks within her. She 
looks up for help. Her eye falls on a large crucifix 
fixed to the opposite wall, over a table. 

" He died for me," she thinks, — " died on a 
cross! Nothing shall prevent me from confessing 
His name!" 

At last. Father Smith rose. He saw the young 
girl, and approached her with a look of inquiry, 
Mary rose, but she was voiceless. She could not 
utter a word; she knew not even what she wanted 
to say, and so she just looked down. The priest 
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glanced at her dark, plain hood and blanket-shawl, 
and the knit socks drawn over her shoes. 

"You want to go to confession? Very well:" — 
pointing to the confessional. The boys left the ves- 
try, and Father Smith was going to put on his 
stole. 

"No, sir, I do not want to confess," said Mary, in 
a choking voice, and trembling from head to foot. 

"What, then, do you want, my dear child?" re- 
joined the priest, with some surprise, and some quick- 
ness. "My time is precious, but if I can be of any 
assistance to you, speak. If you have any thing on 
your mind, you had better go to confession at once." 

" I wish to be baptized, sir," said Mary. 

" Ah ! " The priest observed her more narrowly. 
She had broken the ice, and now looked up coura- 
geously. "You are a Protestant?" asked he, gently. 

"Not now," said Mary. 

"Sit down. How long is it since you came to 
this resolution ? " 

"This morning, sir." 

"Ah, at mass, I suppose. God is very good. 
But your friends — they know nothing about it. Are 
your parents living?" 

"My father is living. My mother was a Cath- 
olic, sir." 
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" God is very good I " said the father, with an up- 
ward glance. "But have you never been baptized 
at all ? " 

" Never." 

" Is your father in humble circumstances ? Has he 
any religious belief? Do you live in New Haven?" 

"We live in New York, sir. My father is a 
Unitarian. He is not poor," said Mary. 

"I think that you must be careful not to act pre- 
cipitately. You must consult your father, and you 
will yourself need to be instructed, probably, in our 
holy faith. If God has really touched your heart 
with His grace, a short trial will only make your 
faith more firm and pure. What Catholic books 
have you read ? " 

Mary handed him the little " Journ^e du Chretien." 
He glanced at it. "Is this all?" he asked, with a 
smile. " Well, it is enough. God's grace can employ 
the feeblest instruments. But you will certainly need 
instruction. And I don't know who will instruct you. 
Where are you staying. At Mr. Everett's. Oh, I 
understand. Is there a Catholic servant in the family? 
Ask her to lend you her catechism. You need no 
better prayer-book than this for the present. It will 
be a month before I shall be here again, for I have 
other stations to serve." 
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" A month, Father Smith ! Oh, I cannot wait a 
month." 

" Oh, yes, you can. It will soon pass. If your 
faith continue firm and your desire of baptism is sin- 
cere, your soul will be in no danger from the delay. 
You must write to your father; and, meanwhile, I 
would say as little as possible to others. Do not com- 
mit yourself. It is not necessary. Pray a great deal, 
and particularly make the act of faith every night and 
morning with fervour and attention. Now go, my 
dear child. God has been very merciful to you. You 
can never love Him enough in return." 

Mary De Groot dropped on one knee. Father 
Smith blessed her, and bid her be of good cheer. 
She went out joyfully ; Bridget had waited and won- 
dered in the church. 

The good people of New Haven, and the student 
community of Yale College, passed their Christmas 
morning in a very different way. The Episcopal 
churches had been crowded on the eve, but the 
morning congregations, partly on account of the wea- 
ther, were thin. The students lamented that the 
holiday was thrown away on a storm. Smoking, 
card-playing with locked doors, and kindred amuse- 
ments, filled up the time of many. Heading novels, 
lounging in each other's rooms, and all sotta ot ^^Rrt- 
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rupt conversation, occupied others. The ambitious 
"studied," as the American phrase is, i. e., read 
hard. The Professors and Tutors had a day for their 
private use, unbroken by lecture or recitation. The 
Professor of Chemistry shut himself up in his labora- 
tory; the Professor of Natural Philosophy pursued 
his experiments on the construction of stoves; the 
Eev. President corrected his last mathematical text- 
book; and the Divinity Professor recreated himself 
with a novel. Among the five hundred and more 
members of the University, there were probably not 
above five and twenty who went to church on Christ- 
mas morning, in the year 1834. 

Among the five and twenty was our friend Alban. 
He had indeed two invitations: one from Mr. Soap- 
stone, to hear his sermon ; one from Miss Ellsworth, 
to sit in her father's pew ; and the latter he ac- 
cepted. It was in Trinity. There was something 
exceedingly comfortable and old-country-like in the 
whole thing, that pleased Alban, and reminded him 
of Washington Irving s beautiful descriptions of En- 
glish Christmas. There was no new-fangled "Cathol- 
icism" in the arrangements at Trinity, no Puseyite 
innovation, as people would now say : no candles, 
no crosses, no shams of any sort. It was an old- 
fashioned church, dressed for the cheerful festival in 
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an old-fashioned way. A young deacon read the 
prayers in a very graceful manner, and the excellent 
rector preached an old-fashioned sern>on, in which he 
clearly proved to his hearers, from the Scriptures, 
the Divinity of Him whom he called the great 
Founder of their religion. His text was the same as 
Father Smith's, which was not a surprising coinci- 
dence, since the same gospel was read in the Com- 
munion. 

In the well-cushioned pew of the Ellsworths, with 
Mary Ellsworth's shot-silk dress rustling by his side, 
occasionally, her delicate gloved hand pointing out 
the place, our hero was very well off. There was 
literally nothing to disturb his enjoyment. There 
were no low people near at all events, to pollute the 
air with their breath, and with the peculiar odour 
that emanates from the unchanged garments of the 
poor. The sweet breath of Mary Ellsworth, with a 
fine fragrance of cologne from her clothes, was all 
that mingled with the fresh smell of the spruce, 
cedar, and balsamic pine that drooped in deep fes- 
toons along the gallery. The Brussels carpet under 
his feet harboured none of the small but active gentry 
from whose persecutions poor Mary De Groot suffered 
all day. 

Alban was engaged to dine with the Ellsworths^ 
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and when service was over accepted a seat in their 
sleigh. It was still by the beautiful daughter's side. 
They were going directly to dinner, for the Commu- 
nion had made it late, as Mr. Ellsworth remarked. 

** How fatiguing it must be for the clergy to have 
so large a communion," observed Mrs. Ellsworth with 
matronly consideration. 

"Particularly if they were fasting, as Mr. Soap- 
stone says they ought to be," said Alban, smiling. 

" Mr. Soapstone is a — most preposterous young 
man," said Mr. Ellsworth. 

"Did Mr. Soapstone fast this morning?" asked 
Mary Ellsworth, answering Alban's smile. 

"Why, not exactly. But he explained to me at 
breakfast, that in the present anomalous position of 
the Church the rule could not be strictly followed; 
and he really did not think he could get through 
the whole service alone on an empty stomach." 

" I wonder he should think of it," said kind Mrs. 
Ellsworth, while her husband laughed bitterly, and 
Miss Ellsworth gayly. The sleigh swept round a 
corner, dashing between two girls who were crossing 
the street, and in a moment the bells ceased jingling 
at Mr. Ellsworth's gate. 

The rector and the deacon were among the Ells- 
worths' Christmas guests. Wine flowed; the Church 
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was lauded ; the denominations received many mortal 
thrusts. Even the poor Papists did not wholly escape. 
The cross and candles at Mr. Soapstone's chapel were 
canvassed and condemned.. After dinner, round the 
dining-room fire, the gentlemen filled up an hour 
and a half, or so, with smoking, politics, and anec- 
dotes of rather dubious edification. Tea and cofiee 
and the ladies succeeded, and the evening of games 
and music, dancing, laughter, and mulled wine. 
Alban was Mary Ellsworth's partner in the games 
and in the cotillion, and his hand trembled when it 
touched hers in bidding her good-night. 

The Everetts' dinner company was naturally of a 

different cast. Professor S , P , the poet, 

several ladies of a somewhat literary and scientific 
turn, and a young Marylander of the Senior class, 
who was a connection. The beautiful maid of sixteen 
was silent at dinner as a rose in a vase ; but in the 
evening she sang like a Virginia nightingale in an 
aviary. Young Carroll got beside her after some 
manoeuvring, and she innocently blushed (conscious 
child !) as she asked him if there was not a cathedral 
in Baltimore. 

" Of course. Miss Mary, since it is the see of an 
archbishop. You should visit Baltimore, Miss De 
Greet You would form a very different idea o€ 
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Catholics from what you get in the North. The befii't> 
families in Maryland are Catholics." 

"Are they really? The faith is the same as tha<> 
of the Catholics here, is it not ? " 

" Certainly — oh, certainly, the faith is the same. 
But we fancy that we are a little more refined than 
the low Irish you see here." 

" Of course you did not go to mass this morning 
among all the low Irish?" said Mary. 

" Oh, indeed, you are very severe, Miss De Groot. 
Of course I went to mass — at five o'clock. Some of 
us sung Christmas carols under your windows at 
midnight, and we stayed up for mass, I assure you; 
— at least O'Connor and I did." 

" But at half-past ten ? " persisted Miss De Groot. 

"Why, to tell the truth, at half-past ten I went 
to the Episcopal churches, first to one and then to 
the other, in the hope of seeing you. Miss Mary; 
not for the service, I assure you. But I suppose 
you found the weather too unpleasant to go out." 

" A pretty way of spending your Christmas morn- 
ing, Mr. Carroll! Is that your Maryland refinement? 
Would your Catholic friends in Baltimore approve 
of your turning your back on High Mass at the 
cathedral, and ranging from one Protestant church to 
another in quest of an heretical young lady?" She 
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glowed all over, brow, cheek, and neck. "I don^t 
take it as a compliment that 1 was the person you 
sought, if indeed I was. I was at the third mass, 
Mr. Carroll, and I can tell you that I think Prot- 
estants excusable in the vile things they say, be- 
cause they are ignorant, and know no better; but 
not a Catholic, who knows what the mass is, and 
neglects it." 

Young Carroll, who was really a good fellow and 
a thorough gentleman, had great difficulty in making 
his peace. He insisted strongly on his having satis- 
fied the precept of the Church by hearing one mass, 
that he was not obliged to hear another, and that he 
went to the Protestant service (he urged that) purely 
to see her. He had not taken, nor would he take 
on any account, the least part in their worship, so 
much as in thought. Nay, to feel the slightest devo- 
tion in a Protestant church would be a moral impos- 
sibility for him. Mary was silent while he related 
the history of several attempts to convert him since 
he had been at New Haven. It was very amusing; 
for, out of pure contempt, the easy Marylander had 
let himself be argued with, and plied with books to 
almost any extent, just giving encouragement enough 
to draw on the zealous proselyters who desired to 
save him from the scarlet lady. 
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" But I knew," said the young planter, with gende 
animation, " that if I had been blown into ten thou- 
sand atoms, the faith would have been found entire 
in every separate fragment." 

"That's the best thing you have said yet^ Mr. 
Carroll," said Mary. 

Professor S , with the instinct that shrewd 

Protestants have in regard to the danger of convers- 
ing with Catholics about their religion, yet influenced 
by that uneasiness which leads them always to attack 
it, interposed, and asked Carroll some questions in a 
calm tone of superiority. 

"What is the reason, Mr. Carroll, since the Pope 
possesses the whole treasure of indulgences, that he 
does not apply it at once to let all the souls out 
of purgatory? Why does he demand to be paid 
for each one separately?" 

"Because he possesses no suck power," replied 
Carroll, with the greatest good humour. 

"What, the Pope cannot let as many souls out 
of purgatory as he pleases?" 

"Decidedly not, or it would be very cruel in 
him not to do it. You don't seem to know, Professor, 
what the doctrine of the Church is on the subject 
of indulgences." 
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"Pray enlighten my Protestant ignorance, Mr. 
CajToU." 

"An indulgence, as applied to the souls in pur- 
gatory, sir, is only an application of the merits of 
Christ and the saints in their behalf in the way 
of a prayer to God. The Church has no jurisdic- 
tion over the dead, sir, and the Pope can no more 
release a soul out of purgatory by any direct act 
of authority than you or I can." 

"That I believe," said the Professor, sarcastically. 
"You only think, then, that the Pope can pray 
people out of purgatory, not that he can open 
the door with his big keys ? " 

"Certainly," said Carroll, "we believe that there 
is a purgatory, and that the prayers of the living 
are useful to those who are detained there: both 
very consoling truths to poor sinners like me, though 
not to saints like you. Professor, who will of course 
go straight to heaven when you shake off this mortal 
coil." 

Mary De Groot laughed, and whispered to Carroll 
that she was glad he had the courage to defend 
his religion so manfully. 

"I cannot want that," replied the young Mary- 
lander, colouring and smiling, " while I am true to the ' 
grace of confirmation. I am sorry t^ ^a.-^ \!oa^ \. 

12 
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don't practise my religion so well as I might, but I 
should have courage to die for it, if necessary." 

After the mulled wine had been duly honoured, 
Miss De Groot returned young Carroll's good-night 
with abrupt cordiality. She drew back coyly indeed 
from the hand which he extended with Southern 
frankness, and made him a deep courtesy instead of 
taking it, but she gave him one look, in saying hon 
soir, that was winged with girlish admiration, due 
partly to his great personal advantages, partly to his 
manliness and spirit. 

" We must not have Charles Carroll here too 
often, Mary, or he will convert you to Popery, " said 
Miss Everett, laughing, when the guests were gone. 

" Not he," replied the young girl, with a blush at 
her own evasion. For, bold as she was, she dared 
not confess herself a convert to the Church of Rome. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

In addition to the profound religious questions 
whicli now interested him, and the novel excitement 
of mature female society, our hero was at this time 
almost overwhelmed with the perplexity and trials of 
authorship. He had imagined that to write his trag- 
edy was all he had to do ; he was not prepared for the 
far more difficult business of getting it up. Distribu- 
ting the parts, inciting the industry and correcting the 
dull misapprehensions of some actors, repressing the 
vivacity and self-will of others, superintending the 
rehearsal, all were new, and tiresome enough. He 
became heartily sick of his own work, and anticipated 
nothing less than a total failure on the night of per- 
formance. He never thought of t\xe ^iixi^ «& \\«:«\\i% 
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inevitably near without a sickness at heart. The 
only hope he had, was, that his new female friends 
would be prevented from attending the Exhibition 
to witness his exposure. 

The last rehearsal, in the presence of a chosen 
few, somewhat encouraged him. His friends, indeed, 
pointed out to him several faults in his play — an 
excess of plot, over-refinement in the sentiments, and 
occasionally too great plainness of language — an un- 
sophisticated, unveiled expression of love, which they 
thought required to be softened so as not to offend 
the delicacy of the fair audience before whom the 
Exhibition was to be repeated. Alban said it was 
too late to correct these faults, but he had no doubt 
that his critics were entirely in the right. He con- 
fessed that he was very inexperienced, and he wished 
a thousand times that he had had his fingers cut off 
before he attempted to write that unlucky tragedy. 
He proposed that the Exhibition should not be re- 
peated, and was but slightly consoled when his prin- 
cipal confidant assured him that in a first effort much 
would be forgiven. 

At length the night of the Exhibition arrived. 
Alban presided in his chair of state; the Society's 
room had been converted into a simple but conve- 
nient theatre. Every sitting or standing was occu- 
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pied. The crowd was suflfocating. The tragedy was 
highly successful, and Alban observed, to his sur- 
prise, that the points which had been so severely 
criticised by his friends in private, were precisely 
those which elicited from the full theatre its liveliest 
applause. It was voted a brilliant thing, and wonder- 
fully more spirited, more racy, than could have been 
expected from so serious a fellow as Atherton. His 
own friends said that the surprise occasioned by this 
contrast between the author's well-known character 
and the impassioned dialogue of his work, was the 
secret of the success which it obtained before the 
student assemblage. There was some truth in the 
remark, for nothing else was so much talked of as 
this novel feature in a performance of Atherton's. 
The experimentum crucis remained, however, yet to 
be made, in the presence of nearly two hundred 
young ladies. 

It was a brilliant coup d'ceil, the theatre on the 
second night, at the rising of the curtain: — row 
rising on row of lovely faces on a background mostly 
of white muslin, mingled occasionally with richer 
fabrics, but all festive, while a framework of dark 
manly costume, varied with white waistcoats, enclosed 
the whole on the sides and rear. The President's 
Beat of dignity commanded a view of both thft sfea.*^ 
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and the audience. In front of his chair three seats 
were reserved in the middle of a settee for Miss 
Ellsworth, Miss Everett, and Miss De Groot. The 
first arrived early, looking very beautiful in her low- 
cut dress and finely-drooping shoulders. Miss Everett 
and her youthful guest came just as the curtain rose. 
For various reasons they were sure to attract atten- 
tion, which their being late increased. Miss De 
Groot's colour rose as she made her way with some 
difficulty to the place reserved for her. She got 
seated at last, and looked towards the stage, while 
Miss Ellsworth, whispering "How late you are!" 
glanced at the dress of the rival belle. An oration 
and a poem were to be delivered before the com- 
mencement of the dramatic performances, and the 
orator was already in the full tide of declamation. 

The title of the tragedy, on the printed bill of the 
exercises, was "The Fall of the Inca;" an American 
subject, but admitting the richest European costume 
of a romantic age. The heroine was the Princess of 
Peru. As the female parts were necessarily performed 
by young men, this idea presented great means of 
effect. The Princess was enacted by a Louisianian, 
a handsome, dark boy of sixteen, and a Calliopean. 
His sex was a positive advantage, by warranting that 
strictness of savage costume, which otherwise would 
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not have been allowable. Young Badeau, of mixed 
French and Indian ancestry, wore in front his own 
straight black hair, femininely parted, and rendered 
with infinite spirit the wild passion of the Inca's 
daughter. 

The part of Pizarro was played by a young man 
of dissipated tendencies, but great histrionic talent, 
who subsequently went on the stage. The lover of 
the piece was also a capital actor, now an eminent 
evangelical clergyman in the Episcopal Church. The 
play, therefore, was well cast. But we must not for- 
get the Tnca himself. A pious classmate of Alban's, 
whom no one would have suspected of such a talent, 
ind at whose name most smiled when it was an- 
nounced, — a candidate for the Congregational ministry, 
in fact, and a man past thirty, — personated the Indian 
Sovereign — the Child of the Sun — with admirable 
success. 

Alban's heart went beating triple time during the 
whole representation. The last two acts were of 
:hrilling interest; the incidents exciting. They passed 
-apidly amid breathless attention, and received, at the 
)lose of the scenes, the meed of soft plaudits, not un- 
ningled with sighs and blushes. The death of the Inca 
was wonderfully well managed, and when the Princess 
swooned on the body of her lover, one o^ iV^fe ^^\i;w% 
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ladies, who had never seen a plaj before, fidnted, 
and had to be carried out This real incident added 
to the eclat, and the curtain fell amid enthusiastic 
applause. Black waiters now brought in ice-cream 
and other refreshments for the ladies, and the Presi- 
dent, quitting his chair of state, tremblingly approached 
his fair friends. They welcomed him with all their 
hands. 

It does not boot to relate all the flattering things 
they said. Miss Everett, however, fought shy on a 
topic on which Miss Ellsworth rallied him, namely, 
the impassioned love-scenes. Whence had he drawn 
his knowledge of ladies' hearts and ladies' ways? 
His Indian princess was a true woman, and Miss 
Ellsworth appealed to Miss De Groot. Mary had 
risen for a change of position, and was regarding 
Alban as if in a revery. She started at Miss Ells- 
worth's question, made her repeat it, and answered 
with a blush — 

"I thought the princess a little too forward, — but, 
then, I never saw a play before." 

"That was meant to be a part of her character 
as a princess accustomed to boundless submission and 
indulgence," observed Alban. 

"Oh, it seemed to me all very real, so muoli so 
that it made me quite — " she hesitated. — "Christiaa 
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delicacy does not grow wild in a woman's heart, of 
course, Mr. Alban. I think that you have painted 
what we are by nature very truly." 

Her face glowed, and it was impossible not to be 
struck with its cherubinical intelligence brought out 
by the novel excitement. Mary Ellsworth abruptly 
drew attention to her friend's dress. 

"You have departed from your ordinary simpli- 
city in honour of the occasion, Mary. Mr. Alban 
ought to appreciate the compliment. I wonder you 
have never worn that lovely pink satin before. You 
should make her always dress as becomingly. Miss 
Everett." 

Miss De Groot was- in fact arrayed with an un- 
usual care. Her hair was relieved by a slender gold 
band, over which its dark thick waves seemed strug- 
gling to rise. She laughed girlishly at her dress 
being noticed, and said something awkwardly about 
having out-grown all her dresses since she came to 
New Haven, and then the beautiful eyelids drooped. 

"What a child she is after all," thought the Pres- 
ident of the Brothers' Society, and turned to Miss 
Ellsworth. 

The comedy produced much merriment. The prin- 
cipal character was a raw New England farmer. 
The wit was not very refined, but the ttM^MNaXxve^^^ 

12* 
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of the representation in respect to accent and dialect, 
and the reckless fun of the preposterous incidents, 
rendered it irresistible. Every body laughed. Mary 
De Groot laughed till she cried, and Miss Everett 
nearly ruptured a blood-vessel in the vain attempt to 
preserve her dignity. Mary De Groot's uncontrollable 
convulsion sunk her again in the grave estimate of 
Mr. Aiban, while Miss Ellsworth proportionably rose 
in virtue of the expressions of disgust wherewith she 
avenged herself for an occasional surprise. 

When the performance was concluded, Miss Ever- 
ett and Mary waited for the crush to be over, and 
Alban, as their inviter, kept near them. 

"Are you going home for the vacation, Mr. Al- 
ban?" 

He had thought to spend it at New Haven. The 
Sound was not pleasant at this season; and it was 
his last winter vacation. 

"But I should think it would do you good to get 
away from New Haven for a fortnight." 

Here Miss Ellsworth elbowed her way out of the 
cloak-room and approached, all muffled, to take leave 
of the President. 

"We shall expect to see you every day in the 
vacation, Mr. Atherton." 

Alban thanked her, shook hands, and bade her 
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good-night with a gratified and admiring air. Fol- 
lowing with his eye her receding figure, and watch- 
ing her gracefully take up her dress to descend the 
carpetless stairs, he forgot Miss De Groot, until the 
latter appeared in her snowy capuchin, and with the 
pink satin carefully gathered up. 

"I must say * good-bye,' I suppose, Mr. Alban." 
. "How so?" 

"I am going home on Monday — to New York." 

Going down the stair, he learned that this was 
settled. Miss De Groot having only waited for the 
Exhibition. She had written to her father that very 
day to meet her at the wharf on Monday evening. 

"The idea of her going home alone on that fright- 
ful Sound," said Miss Everett. 

"I wish you were going down for the vacation, 
Mr. Alban," said Miss De Groot, girlishly. "Why 
can't you change your mind, and be my escort ? " 

" With the greatest pleasure," answered Alban, 
gallantly. 

" Will you, really ? Oh ! you are only in jest^ 
Mr. Alban. New Ilaven has too many attractions 
for you to leave it." 

" It loses one of its greatest in losing Miss De 
Groot, who does not think me capable, I hope, of 
accepting such an invitation in jest. After all^ mY 
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mother would be disappointed not to see me this 
vacation." 

"Ah, Mr. Alban, if you have a mother who ex- 
pects you, I shall do a good turn by persuading you 
to spend your vacation in New York. You can get 
permission to go on Monday, I suppose ? " 

" The vacation does not begin till Wednesday, but 
there will be no difficulty about that," said Alban, 
half feeling that he might get off on this score, if he 
chose; and he thought of spending the evenings at 
Miss Ellsworth's, around a table for games, with all 
the too agreeable incidents sure to follow ; nor did 
he not remember the morning tete-d-tetes which he 
might hope so much more frequently to enjoy. But 
Miss Everett took up his offer, and observed, that if 
Mr. Atherton were really going down for the vaca- 
tion, it would be quite a relief to her mind. Ather- 
ton instantly promised to call at the Grove on the 
morrow and complete the arrangement; Miss De 
Groot thereupon expressed her satisfaction without 
any disguise, and the sleigh glided away with its 
jingle and slide. 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

The day after an Exhibition, men sleep over and 
get marked by the monitors ; but Atherton, having a 
favour to ask, was in his place at the head of the 
Seniors, (being A. A.,) just as the chapel-bell ceased 
tolling, and Henry Atherton, who was Senior monitor, 
and never failed to note his cousin and room-mate*s 
absences with rigid impartiality, smiled gravely as he 
rose and took out his chapel-book. Our hero was at 
the President's lecture and got the permission he re- 
quired, the good Doctor observing that Atherton had 
been hard worked this term ; but indeed Alban was 
never refused any thing. It was the only thing 
which injured his general popularity, that he was such 
a favourite with the "dons." He made hia arri^xv^- 
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irients, then, in the afternoon, and in the evening 
culled at the Grove. 

The small, lofty drawing-room looked cheerfully 
manorial with its high mahogany doors, crimson-satin 
window curtains drawn, blazing grate, picture-hung 
walls, and open piano. Alban had seen so little of 
Miss De Groot that he did notice she had grown 
since he first saw her at the fair. 

She was also very prettily, though girlishly dressed, 
in a delicate, rustling, blue-and- white silk, which set 
off her slender shape, and made her look compara- 
tively tall. Alban thought that she had never ap- 
peared to so much advantage before — so much like 
a young lady, and so little like a school-girl. 

" Would not you like to attend the College 
chapel to-morrow?" he asked, afl^er the first saluta- 
tions and inquiries. "It will be your last opportu- 
nity of hearing Professor F." 

" Why, no, I thank you. I sha' n*t go to church 
to-morrow," replied the young lady, faintly smiling. 

"Mary has gone no where since Mr. Soapstone's 
sermon on Christmas Eve," observed Miss Everett, 
laughing. "She was so much offended at being 
called a heretic." 

" Oh 1 you must not mind what Soapstone says," 
said Alban. "He's demented on that subject Be- 
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sides, you will not be called a heretic at the chapel, 
1*11 engage." 

"You must excuse me from the chapel, Mr. Al- 
ban," responded Miss De Groot; "but if you will 
call in the afternoon at the Grove, I will take a 
walk with you to the base of East Eock. I want 
to pay it a visit once more before I go." 

"With the greatest pleasure," said Alban, much 
gratified. 

Indeed, it was evident that she strove to make 
herself agreeable to him. He reminded her of her 
former promise to play and sing for him the next 
time he called, and without any ado she went to 
the piano. 

Mary was one of those gifted individuals who play 
by ear and catch a piece the first time they hear it. 
Doubtless her refined musical organization was con- 
nected with that quickness of temper which we have 
noticed. Her voice was neither contralto nor soprano; 
but soft in the lower register, bird-like in the higher. 
As she sung, her well-formed chest played freely in 
its easy vesture. It was curious, though, how quietly 
she sat on the music-stool — like a child. Miss De 
Groot paid so much respect to the vicinity of the Sab- 
bath as to play only sacred music. She performed 
admirably the Kyrie which she had heard at maas^ 
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Alban's ear was pleased, bat he was so uncultivated 
that he knew not whether what he had heard was very 
good or not ; so he was silent 

Mary began some grave and solemn unisons — a sub- 
lime Dorian chant. She added words as before. It 
was the Prefece of the Nativity. 

" What kind of music is that ? " asked Alban, 
with emotion, when the strain abruptly closed. 

" You feel that, do you ? It is the intonation of 
a part of the mass," said Mary, in a low voice. 
" And this is more of it" She toned oflf the Pater 
noster, with one hand, singing the words. 

" Mary spends her Sunday mornings singing mass," 
observed Miss Everett 

"Not exactly," said Miss De Groot, bending over 
the piano. 

"You must take care how your father hears 
you amusing yourself in that way," continued Miss 
Everett 

" Trust me for that," replied the young girl 
quickly, and turning merely her head towards the 
speaker. 

" Ever since Mr, Carroll dined here on Christmas 
Day, Miss De Groot has done nothing but read Cath- 
olic prayer-books, and sing Catholic hymns," said 
Mr. Everett, with a smile and shrug. 
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" I won't play another note after that," cried the 
young lady, springing from the piano with her wont- 
ed crimson flush when touched. And dropping upon 
a low seat by the centre-table, and resuming some 
light work, she added, with a spirited toss of the 
beautiful head, " I assure you, Mr. Alban, that Mr. 
Carroll has nothing to do with my Catholic reading 
or music, — at least — " she added — "nothing in the 
way of personal influence." 

"If you were not so strict about truth, I should 
say that was a fib," thought Alban ; but he merely 
observed that Carroll was a favourite with the ladies, 
whereat Miss Do Groot coloured still more, and he 
inferred that, whether conscious of it or not, she was 
no exception ; but that opinion he was wise enough 
to keep to himself. After all, it did not interest him 
greatly, and soon after he took leave, reminding her 
that he should call the next day after evening chapel. 

The Sunday afternoon walk was pleasant. While 
the path lay through the wood, as it did at first, 
they were obliged to go in Indian file ; but as soon 
as they gained the open road, they walked abreast 
in the double furrow worn by the sleighs, with a 
little mound of snow running between. They walked 
fast. Mary brushed the snow with her short, dark- 
green merino. Sometimes they had to turn oat {!<:y^ 
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a sleigh, and the people, as they flew by, gave them 
looks of curiosity. The sun cast a red, setting light 
on the woods, precipitous cliffs, and snowy back- 
slopes of East Eock. Nearly three miles out they 
approached a picturesque, half-frozen mill-stream. 

" Beautiful New Haven I " exclaimed Mary Da 
Groot 

"And yet you run away from it," said Alban; 
" very unnecessarily, as I gather from Miss Everett." 

"Are you sorry to feel yourself under a chival- 
rous obligation of being my escort ? " 

"Nay," said Alban, " I must return in a fortnight, 
you know, and then I shall not find you here." 

"But you will find Mary Ellsworth. You have 
not been such a daily visiter at the Grove as to miss 
me much." 

"I have been somewhat neglectful of you, Miss 
Mary, I confess, but you know how busy I have 
been with my tragedy." 

"Oh! I don't complain. .A little school-girl like 
me (for I have had masters every day, you know) 
has no pretensions to receive visiters like Miss Ells- 
worth. It would have interfered with my lessons too 
much. That is one reason why I had to excuse 
myself from seeing Mr. St. Clair so often as he called. 
I do not like a great many gentlemen friends, like 
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Miss Ellsworth. But, apart from your tragedy, Mr. 
Alban, it is evident that if you call almost every 
evening or morning on one young lady, you cannot 
see much of any other, unless you give up your 
whole time to visiting. How often in a week were 
you at the Ellsworths?" 

"Seldom more than twice, really," said Alban, 
blushing a little under this frank catechising. 

"Ahl twice too often," exclaimed Miss De Groot, 
with quickness. 

"Well, why so, Miss Mary?" said Alban, red- 
dening still more. 

"Why, Mr. Alban, distinguished as you are in 
your class, you can't be seriously * paying attention,' 
as the girls say, to a young lady like Miss Ellsworth, 
a couple of years older than yourself. And you can't 
have the vanity to suppose that, courted as she is, she 
is going to think seriously of you, much as she may 
like you and admire your talents. I am a mere 
chit; I have no experience in such matters; but an 
instinct warns me that you are betraying your own 
dignity." 

Our hero looked sheepish. 

" Mary tells, and laughs at, the compliments and 
soft things you say to her," pursued Miss De Groot, 
with girlish malice. "I myself believe that if the 
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truth was known, she gives you in private plenty of 
encouragement. Now that is treating you shamefully. 
/ would never do so. If it were I whom you admired, 
I should keep it to myself and if I showed the least 
sign of particular regard for you then, it would — 
mean a great deal, Mr. Alban." 

"Many thanks for your honest revelations, Miss 
De Groot." 

"I hope I have not offended you." 

"Not the least." 

"And now I must tell you what brought me to 
New Haven, and what takes me away," continued 
Miss De Groot, diverting his attention to another 
subject. "You must know, Mr. Alban, that I have 
a stepmother. She is not unkind to me, but you are 
aware that my temper is infirm. Mamma used to try 
it She is a bigoted adherent of the religious views 
in which you have been educated, and she used to 
reflect very severely (no doubt she thought it her 
duty) on papa's sentiments, in which, as you know, I 
have been brought up, while (I really could not bear 
that) she called my own mother an idolater. Mamma 
and I quarrelled, in short, and papa took my part. 
Then I begged to be sent to school or any where, 
and papa, finding it was necessary, consented to my 
passing the winter with the Everetts, who are distant 
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relatives. Now for why I am going back. It is 
partly because I have learned lately from a good 
source that it is best not to shun such trials, but to 
learn humility and patience by taking them as they 
come, even if one has the mortification of often dis- 
playing one's weakness. So I am going home to be 
a better girl, if I can, and to bear the disgrace of 
being a bad one, if I can't." 

Our hero was gratified to be the depositary of 
such a confidence; at the same time, there was a 
force of will and an independent clearness of thought 
in this young girl, which prevented him, as yet, from 
feeling any thing like sentiment in regard to her. 

"May I ask a question. Miss Mary?" 

"Fifty. I shall use my discretion about answer- 
ing, Mr. Alban." 

" Your music last night suggests it Is your mind 
turning to your mother's faith?" 

"It is the only true religion," said Mary. 

"Eeallyl have you got so far already?" 

"I am indebted to you, Mr. Alban, for the first 
word, as far as I know, that prepared me to believe 
in the Divinity of my Saviour; and that, I believe, 
includes every thing." 

"It may be that you are right there," observed 
Alban, regarding her with interest and aurpria^. " k. 
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Church founded by an incarnate God ought to be in- 
fallible, particularly as He promised it perpetual in- 
spiration, a fact of which I am surprised that Protest- 
ants take no notice. If Christ was divine, His Church 
ought to be the pillar and ground of Truth." 

"What a little way you are from the truth, Mr. 
Albau ! I am sure you will come to it," said she, 
earnestly. 

"Well, I shall not be guilty of assailing a young 
lady's religious convictions, if I say now/* replied 
Alban, "that my difficulty about Christianity for 
some time past has been, that if it be true. Popery 
follows. No intermediate ground is strong enough to 
bear the weight of a God-man." 

"That's it, Mr. Alban!" 

" Pray, Miss Mary, (if I may be so bold as to ask 
another question,) whatjhas opened your eyes so sud- 
denly on this point?" 

She took out of her muflf the little "Journfe du 
Chretien," and gave it to him. He turned it over. 
They mounted the stile which marked the boundary 
of Mr. Everett's domain, and Alban quietly sat down 
on the highest step, to examine the little book with 
more ease. Miss De Groot remained standing for 
a moment, and then, slightly blushing unobserved, 
seated herself by his side, and looked over his 
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shoulder. Her face was eager, though her position 
was a little reserved. 

He had opened, as it were by chance, upon the 
vesper hymns. He read one of them aloud. It was 

"CCELESTIS UrBS JERUSALEM." 

" Translate it for me," said Mary. 

" * Heavenly city, Jerusalem 1 Blessed Vision of 
Peace ! ' " Alban read, translating the whole hymn. 

** That is what is always before me now," said 
Mary : " the heavenly city, Jerusalem, the blessed 
Vision of Peace ! That goes to my heart," she added, 
striking her breast, lightly and quickly, with one 
hand. An impassioned glow overspread her face. 

"You are sure you have found this city?" said 
Alban, raising his calm blue eyes to her speaking 
countenance. 

" My certainty about it," said she, with the same 
ingenuous warmth, " is a rock under my feet." 

" May you never be disturbed by a doubt, if that 
is the case," he replied, kindly, and returning her the 
little book. 

Again they passed in Indian file along the wood- 
land snow-path, the young maiden leading the way. 
When they came in sight of the house a covered 
stage-sleigh was driving out of the avenue. 
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" An arrival I " exclaimed Miss De Groot, with a 
tell-tale blush. 

Alban went in with her, of course. A portman- 
teau stood in the hall. 

" Papa I " she exclaimed. " I thought so." 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

Alban had a vague idea that the father of Miss 

De Groot was the representative of a race of manorial 

proprietors on the North Eiver ; that he was also the 

owner of an old farm residence on New York Island, 

on the ponds of whose domain he had skated as a 

boy. He remembered at that period a large house at 

the lower end of Greenwich street, which bore such a 

name on the door-plate; and far, far back among his 

dimmest recollections of the time when his father lived 

in State street, and he went to a woman's school, 

appeared the image of a little girl with dark ringlets, 

and a passionate temper, for whom, on rainy days, a 

carriage was sent, or, when it snowed, a buffalo-robed 

sleigh, to convey, her the distance of two or thx^fo 

18 
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squares wliich intervened between the aforesaid man- 
sion and Madam 's. These reminiscences assumed 

really, for the first time, a definite conscious existence 
in his mind, when his eye rested on the figure of 
Mr. De Groot in the Everetts' drawing-room. It was 
a form, face, and even a garb, familiar to the young 
New Yorker in days gone by. 

Mr. De Groot's buflf waistcoat, blue coat with gilt 
buttons, rich frill, and white cravat, belonged to a 
past generation; he had a rich, handsome head, locks 
still dark and curling, and the resemblance to his 
daughter was sufficiently striking, making allowance 
for the ineffiible diflference of sex and youth. Mary 
flew into her Other's arms, crying " Papa I " and, after 
a warm kiss or two, turned round, and introduced 
Alban, with a mixture of embarrassment and openness 
which even our hero could not overlook. 

"Mr. Alban Atherton, of the senior class, papa. 
Mr. Atherton had kindly offered to take charge of me, 
sir, on the boat to-morrow." 

" lie is very kind," said Mr. De Groot, " and I am 
much obliged to him." 

" And so you came in an extra all the way from 
New York, to take care of your little girl yourself ? " 
pursued the young girl, taking oS her bonnet and 
shawl, and sitting down by her father's side on an 
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Ottoman, with one of his hands affectionately im- 
prisoned in both hers. 

"Not such a little girl either," replied her father, 
fastening on her a pair of splendid . brown eyes, full 
of penetration. 

" Have I grown ? " she asked, laughing and throw- 
ing back her head. "Three months, sir, is a very 
little time to grow much in." 

" But you have made such good use of those three 
months," replied her father. 

Alban was now about to withdraw, but the Ev- 
eretts, of course, politely urged him to stay for tea; 
Mary warmly, though with a rising colour, seconded 
the invitation, and her father, at whom he involun- 
tarily glanced, said, bending his rich brows, and 
speaking in a rich voice, (which Alban had already 
noticed,) " Stay, Mr. Atherton." 

They sat round the table in the dining-room for 
tea, and there was a beef-steak for Mr. De Groot, who 
had arrived hungry. He partook of it sparingly, but 
drank many cups of weak black tea, conversing the 
while, most agreeably, in his rich and modulated voice 
— at first altogether with his hosts. At length he 
turned to Alban, and asked him a quiet question 
touching the new religious theories which had been 
promulgated, he understood, at New Haven. 



" The point of the Kew School," replied the ^ 
student, "is to get rid of the mystery of original sin, 
the new birth, and the influence of the Spirit in 
regeneration, and make it all plain to our under- 
standings." 

" And how is that done, may I ask ? " said Mr. De 
Groot, gravely, while his daughter reddened. 

** Oh, in the neatest manner," replied Alban, with 
amusing unconsciousness of being drawn out and read 
through, and entering very learnedly into the theology 
of the time and place. 

"The thought of New England," said Mr. De 
Groot, when Alban had finished, "may be compared 
to mountain rills, some of which leap boldly over 
the precipitous face of high cliffs ; others find a sinuous 
course down gentle declivities; but all unite in the 
common valley. The theory you so well state differs 
but verbally from that of Dr. Channing, who taught 
simply that man is a being who requires moral 
culture,'* 

" That is precisely what I think," replied the 
youth, with animation, but colouring up to the eyes. 
" But" — after a moment's hesitation — " it was not the 
opinion of the Apostles, sir." 

There was a slight pause, and the Everetts looked 
displeased, but Mary broke in abruptly. 
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" That is just what I wrote you, papa. Mr. Ather- 
ton is not a believer himself, but he has conviuced 
me that the Apostles and our Saviour were not Uni- 
tarians." 

" Really 1 " exclaimed Mr. and Miss Everett, in a 
breath. They were evidently both offended and mor- 
tally annoyed that their young guest should have 
been led to this point under their roof. They gave 
poor Alban very significant glances — they regarded 
the young lady herself with astonishment and dis- 
pleasure. 

"I am surprised that Mr. Atherton should have 
permitted his sentiments (if he is an infidel) to escape 
him in the presence of a young lady," observed Miss 
Everett, very severely. "And for my part," added 
she, looking at her brother, " I don't know, I am 
sure, what opportunity he can have had." 

" That of Sunday afternoon walks, perhaps," said 
Mr. De Groot, with an imperturbable smile. 

" This afternoon's is the first and only such walk 
that has been taken by Mary with any student — 
with any one, in fact, but James," replied Miss Ever- 
ett, growing warm, and the conversation getting un- 
pleasanter every minute. 

" Mr. Atherton has never used an infidel argument 
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in conversation with me," cried Mary, addressing 
Miss Everett with equal animation. 

"Precisely," said her father. "He has but shown 
you that you ought to believe either more or less — 
which is true enough — in your case and in all cases. 
Whose faith corresponds exactly to the great undis- 
covered reality of things? The old Church, after all, 
had a true meaning when she asserted the Divinity 
of the Christ," added he, glancing round the circle, 
as if he would have restored its harmony by the 
sweetness of his own deep intonations; — "and, in- 
deed, the more purely we contemplate Gk)d in Christ, 
forgetting the mere man by whom Eternal Wisdom 
sought to render our race its scholar, the nearer shall 
we be to the soul — not, of course, to the mere dog- 
matic body — of the Faith of the Apostles." 

"Ahl how can I be near your soul, papa, and 
your body be not precious to me too?" cried Mary. 
"Can I love in you simply the father, and make 
abstraction of Mr. Eugene De Groot ? " she added, in 
witty French. 

The Everetts laughed. They did not relish Mr. 
De Groot's pantheistic refinements. They hated the 
orthodox doctrine, soul and body both. Mr. Everett, 
with a sort of graceful apology to young Atherton, 
who had n«t said a word while his own conduct 
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was canvassing, — an apology in which Miss Everett 
rather more coldly joined, — said that he never could 
believe Unitarianism and Trinitarianism to be at bot- 
tom the same doctrine. 

"Mary's feeling is right," returned her father, a 
little coldly. "A right feeling is the strength of 
Trinitarianism. I own that those love most warmly 
who do not so clearly distinguish. The hottest rays 
of the spectrum do not coincide with the most lu- 
minous." 

" But the undivided ray of the sun both lights 
and warms," answered Mary, with surprising quick- 
ness. 

"Let us change the theme," said Mr. De Groot. 

He did not change it much. Eeverting to origi- 
nal sin, he ridiculed the idea of hereditary guilt in 
the creatures of the All-good. Then he dilated with 
eloquence on the sole necessity of an interior change 
in ourselves from the first selfishness of ignorance to 
the disinterested love of God and Man, in order to 
make us at one with the Just and True. Christ first 
had triumphed over selfishness and sensuality, and 
sacrificed all to that disinterested love: and therefore 
was He said to have redeemed mankind : for in Him 
man was reconciled to God, i. e,, had attained a di- 
vine disinterestedness, for it was man only who was 
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reconciled to God in Christ, not God — the ever-be- 
nign — who was reconciled to man. His voice became 
full of vibration and sweet cadences as he proceeded. 

" Paul was inspired, but what is inspiration ? la 
its highest expression you must look for a human 
element. Bead your Bible on your bended knee, but 
read it not servilely. The great teacher of the Gen- 
tiles well explained the Mosaic records as symboliz- 
ing a spiritual system. The time has come to explain 
Paul, as he explained Moses. Inspiration is not, 
never can be, withdrawn from our race, no more 
than God Himself. But the inspired, who ever feel 
a sacred confidence in their own thoughts, are few. 
Time also must seal their prophecy, time . unfold it. 
The prophets are always men of a remote age, and 
their writings are ancient. A Bible will take a mil- 
lennium to compose; another to be accepted." 

" You think, papa," said Mary De Groot, between 
laughing and crying, "that a thousand years hence 
you will pass for a prophet." 

But Mr. and Miss Everett were overawed by the 
melodious eloquence of their guest. Mr. De Groot 
was, in fact, one of those splendid Unitarians whom 
their own circle nearly deified, and whose daring 
transcendentalism, although not accepted as sound by 
the body at large, composed for the most part of 
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hard, literal thinkers, and controlled by a most New 
England materiality of conception, was nevertheless 
listened to by them all with something of that rever- 
ence which the Orientals pay to the utterance of the 
insane. 

"Do you answer my father?" continued Mary, 
turning to Alban. 

"I shall be glad to hear what your young friend* 
has to say," said her father. 

"This speculation is quite new to me, sir," re- 
plied the young man, with a modesty equal to his 
previous conceit. 

"Still, let us hear your opinion — for I perceive 
you have one," said Mr. De Groot. 

Now the fact was, that this was a little battle for 
the key position of an important kingdom. Miss 
Mary De Groot's mind and belief were the prize at 
stake, and very boldly was her father playing to re- 
gain his lost or jeopardized control over it. Young 
Atherton had come in unawares, like a knight of 
chivalry, fighting on the opposite side, and the old 
baron sought, by a dashing manoeuvre, to convert 
him into an ally. For the immeasurable advantage 
of his youth, overtopping every other that the most 
learned and logical father could command, made him 

a dangerous adversary. 

13* 
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"Let us hear your opinion," said Mr. De Groot, 
with flattering deference : " you have thought on these 
subjects, I perceive." 

Thus urged, and accustomed to weigh the force of 
arguments, rapid and accurate in decision, and with 
a corresponding confidence in himself, Alban looked 
up, glanced at Mary De Groot's appealing- coun- 
tenance, and spoke out as if he had been in the 
President's chair of the Brothers. 

"It is impossible," said he, in a bold, decisive 
tone, "to arrive at a conclusion on this subject by 
any process of reasoning, so as to satisfy a really just 
mind, and exclude the doubt of being deceived after 
all. And a probable conclusion is worthless here ; for 
when the question is concerning the eternal welfare 
of our soul, the heart and the understanding both re- 
quire certainties. Whatever else may be true, and 
wherever the true revelation may be found at last, I 
am morally sure that any thing which has only the 
force of a probable speculation, and that rests on in- 
genious reasoning, like the views of your father. Miss 
Mary, is as false as it is unsatisfying. For the same 
reason I reject the old orthodox Calvinistic doctrine, 
and the new scheme of Dr. Taylor, and the Uni- 
tarianism of Dr. Channing and of our friend Mr. 
Everett. There is a great deal to be said in favour 
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of every one of their positions ; if you listen to them- 
selves they make their view appear very consistent 
and plausible; but there is no certainty in any of 
them, for it is all human reasoning, and as they cannot 
all be right, it is an even chance that they are all 
wrong. I don't see how there can be any certainty 
in religion without a direct attestation from Heaven 
by continuous miracles, or by signs of some kind, 
equivalent to miracles. I sha' n't take your father for 
a prophet until he works miracles to prove it, nor 
your Church for a true one till she shows me a similar 
evidence. Those are my sentiments," he concluded, 
with a bow and slight laugh. 

"Ahl" exclaimed Mary, "all that I can do is to 
pray for you both." 

At this her father pushed back his chair with some 
irritation. Miracles and prayers, forsooth I instead of 
arguments and reasonings. Certainty demanded ! that 
he could tolerate; but certainty pretended! that was 
past endurance. So thought the Everetts, and the 
whole party rose from the table and adjourned to 
the drawing-room, where Mr. De Groot turned the 
conversation on politics^ but Alban could not help 
thinking to himself that this philosophic sire might 
turn out a pretty tolerable inquisitor one of these 
days, if his daughter persevered in her sentiments. 
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The Everetts were vei;y pressing with Mr. De 
Groot to induce him to stay a few days at New Haven. 
Wlictlier they liked his sentiments, or not, made no 
difference in their hospitality — to a very rich man (so 
it now seemed) with a single child. His arrival had 
necessarily dispensed with the attendance of our hero 
upon his daughter, but he inquired courteously if 
Mr. Atherton were going down to New York on the 
morrow, at all events. Alban remembered the con- 
versation with Mary respecting Miss Ellsworth, and 
promptly answered in the afcmative. Mr. De Groot, 
who no doubt had his reasons for not seeming to 
throw any obstacle in the way of his daughter's free 
intercourse with her new friend, immediately said that 
he should go too — at which the Everetts looked dis- 
pleased, or at least our hero fancied that they did, 
and so he took leave forthwith. 
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OHAPTEE XVII. 

On Monday morning, while our hero was dressing 
by candle-light, (the boat started at six,) Mr. Everett's 
sleigh-barouche stopped at North College gate. As 
Alban recognised it dimly defined against the snow, 
he remembered that the arrangements made on Satur- 
day (which included the Everetts' calling for him) had 
not been revoked. Mr. Everett's servant came run- 
ning for his trunk. He was sensible of an extreme 
awkwardness in having it strapped on, as well as in 
taking the vacant seat in the sleigh. It was too dark 
within to discern the faces of his companions, but he 
fancied that their salutations were frigid. 

The engine of the Fanny was in full play when 
they reached the wharf, snorting like a racer, and 
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churning the water behind the boat into a furious 
foam. Her cables creaked, and the foot-plank swayed 
to and fro with every stroke of the paddles. Mary, like 
a giddy girl, attempting to go on board alone, was 
nearly thrown off — would have been but for* Alban's 
timely aid. It was so dark that no one saw it but 
themselves; and the youth guided "her, through the 
crowd of boat-hands and porters, to the door of the 
ladies' cabin. In a minute, her father came on board, 
with a grim aspect, wrapped in Eussian furs. 

Mr. Everett followed, with a courteous, but formal 
air, to take leave of his lovely guest. The girl of 
sixteen, coyly • bending under the swinging lamp of 
the ladies' cabin, gave him the tips of her fingers, and 
the sweetest smile. The bachelor of forty-five thawed 
before it. 

"'T is a little coquette, Mr. Atherton," said he, 
gayly ; " so- take care of your heart" 

"All aboard that 's going ! " thundered the captain 
of the Fanny from the wheel-house. And Mr. Ev- 
erett, shaking hands even with Alban, ran off like a 
young man of five and twenty. 

The cables were slipped; the Fanny moved past 
the wood-piled wharf. Soon they were in the icy bay ; 
then in the tossing Sound. By daybreak nothing 
could be seen above the horizon, even in the north, 
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but a white land-streak — the snowy coast of Con- 
necticut. 

The Fanny felt the winter rocking of the Sound. 
Mr. De Groot's dyspeptic stomach did not bear it too 
well. He was glad to leave his daughter and Alban at 
the steamboat breakfast-table. Even they broke their 
fast daintily, and were glad to get on deck again, where 
Atherton arranged a sheltered seat for Miss De Groot, 
while her father, with his furs almost hiding his face, 
lav near them on a bale of merchandise. The familiar- 
izing influence of travelling in company is proverbial, 
particularly under circumstances of bodily discomfort. 
The young people sat very near to each other by tacit 
mutual consent. . Mary De Groot's cloak of sables be- 
came a matter of contention between them. She, being 
very warmly clad, insisted on Alban, who was the re- 
verse, throwing it over his lap. They compromised by 
sharing it. 

" Why, you have only that wretched, scanty, faded 
camlet, with such a queer velvet collar standing above 
your ears. I don't mean to laugh at your student garb, 
Mr. Alban." 

" I thought my camlet was rather a fine thing when I 
got it — two years ago, 'tis true." 

" I can fancy it being fine for you two years ago. 
But now it is short, and has lost its colour. You must 
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get a real Spanish full circle of fine blue broadcloth, and 
a pelisse trimmed with furs." 

"I can't afford such things," replied the young man. 
" And if I could, my father would think me stark mad 
to wear them." 

" Would he really ? Now papa thinks nothing good 
enough for me. But I hate being dressed up like a doll. 
It is my pride, I suppose. Now that I am going home 
I shall take up with wearing my fine clothes — as an 
act of humility." She laughed. 

" The more I see of your character, Miss Mary," 
said Alban, frankly, "the better I like it." 

"That is just the reverse of what happens to 
me," she replied, with a charming blush. "I really 
thought I had a good deal of character when I first 
came to New Haven, but I begin to find out thdt 
I have as many weak points as any body in the 
worid." 

"It is the weak points that I like," said Alban. 

"Oh! I have no doubt of it," she answered; "I 
always knew my strength of mind made me unpop- 
ular," laughing again. " But pray tell me, Mr. 
Alban — since we are so good friends — are you 
really sceptical — in your heart?" 

"In my heart — no." 

"But in your head?" 
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" It would be an affront to confess it to a young 
lady — unless to one like you, who, I fear, have too 
much faith." 

"I should take it as an affront, in general," said 
she. 

" For the just reason that such an avowal by a 
young man is usually equivalent to a profession that 
he rejects the restraints of morality," replied Alban. 
"But that is not my case. What has destroyed my 
confidence in Christianity is precisely that it does not 
keep its promise of making me good and pure. That 
transforming influence which I was led to expect, I 
do not find, and I begin to be convinced that thei3 
is no way of building up a noble character but by 
patient self-culture. Eepeated acts of a virtuous will 
will at length form virtuous habit, and goodness be- 
come easy as languages, or polite accomplishments." 

" That is precisely what I have been taught from 
my childhood," said Mary. 

She rose and went to her father to inquire how 
he did. 

"No better," was the laconic reply of the sick 
philosopher, without opening his eyes. 

When the young lady returned, she insisted on her 
student-friend's taking the sable cloak to himself, 
declaring that it really oppressed her* Alb^T^ ^^^a. 
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warmer, but not so bappy, aa wben the rich heavy 
garment lay over Mary De Groot's knee as well as his 
own. The maiden probably minded the looks of the 
thing more than the reality, as there was always a 

4 

little cabin-stool partly interposed between them, on 
the rounds of which she rested her feet. The in- 
timacy ripened hour by hour. 

The shores of the narrowing Sound began to 
attract their attention. They passed slowly through 
fields of ice. Sometimes the scene was quite arctic. 
Emerging from a desolate-looking bay, and coming 
upon a long white building with wings, that lay under 
the shelter of a bold promontory, a bell slowly tolling 
like a chapel-bell saluted their ears. 

" Look, Mr. Alban, what a site for a convent I " 

Mr. De Groot seemed dozing. 

"Would you like to be a nun?" Alban replied. 

"Not I!" 

"They say that nunneries are bad places." 

" I have heard Protestant girls say so, but I knew a 
girl who had been educated in a convent, and she was 
the best girl I ever knew. My own mother passed 
nearly all her life in a convent till she was married ; 
and I have always heard papa say that, though big- 
oted, she was pure as an angel." 

"For yourself, though, like other young ladies, 
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you wish and expect to be married one of these 
days ? " 

" Oh I girls have a horror of dying old maids, 
you know," blushing and laughing. "It is reason- 
able, Mr. Alban ; for old maids are neglected and pitied 
by every body. But I would not mind — I 'm not 
sure I don't prefer — dying a young maid." 

"A sweet idea, but shocking. You mustn't men- 
tion it." 

"I had a friend — the dearest school-friend I ever 
had — who died so — in her virgin bloom. She was 
just turned of twenty, and five years older than I, 
although we had been room-mates for two years. The 
most conscientious girl I ever knew I You have heard 
me speak of her before. I owe her every thing. She 
was" to me a friend, a mother, and a sister, all in 
one." 

These school-friendships are generally so exagger- 
ated, especially when death has dissolved them, that 
Alban gave more credit to Mary's fancy than to the 
real excellence of her schoolmate for the warmth of 
this eulogy, although its sincerity was attested by 
tears. He observed that it must have been an ines- 
timable advantage at Miss De Groot's age to have 
such a friend at school. 

"You may well say that, Mr. Alban, I feel it 
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more than ever now, knowing the source of Alex- 
andrine's angelic virtues." 

"She was a Catholic? " 

" She was. But she never tried to convert me. She 
had promised when I was placed with her that she 
would not. We were two and two in a room through- 
out the establishment, each having a separate cot. 
There was nothing peculiar about her, you know, ex- 
cept that she said her prayers kneeling before a crucifix 
instead of in bed, as most of the girls used, and that at 
night she recited the Rosary. I wonder it did not 
make a greater impression upon me then ; but I was so 
prejudiced against worshipping Christ, that I always re- 
garded her as an idolater, although I used to stand up 
for her when her religion was attacked by the ortho- 
dox girls." 

Mr. De Groot's stomach, meanwhile, had become 
tranquillized in the smoother waters of East Eiver. 
He rose, approached the young people, and announced 
his intention of going on the promenade-deck. The 
wind had shifted to the south, and the temperature 
had become comparatively mild as they approached 
New York. Mary instantly offered to accompany her 
father, to which he assented, but requested Atherton 
to give her his arm, pleading a remainder of dizzi- 
ness. So Mr. De Groot walked rapidly up and down 
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on one side of the* hurricane-deck by himself, while 
his daughter and Alban (nothing loath, perhaps, either 
of them) promenaded, arm in arm, on the other. 

" Your idea of dying unmarried comes back to me," 
said Alban, perhaps unfairly probing her thoughts. 
"Have you no day-dreams, then. Miss Mary, of pure, 
romantic love, where every thing is noble and perfect, 
your lover a hero, yourself adored by him, and so 
forth?"* 

"Alexandrine used to say that castle-building was 
a vice," said the young lady, "and yet I confess to 
building castles sometimes. And you are very pene- 
trating to know that there is a great temptation to 
have a hero, and I own that I have not always had 
the virtue to resist it. But since you are so curious, 
my romance is always a tragedy: the heroine dies." 

"It was Alexandrine's death that put such ideas 
into your head?" 

"Oh dear, no! I have had them these three 
years — but let us talk of something else." 

"Just three years! It had then a definite begin- 
ning ? " 

" Oh, yes I it had a beginning, but I shall not tell 
you about it." 

By a little teasing he got her to pursue the subject. 
She was shy of it, but willing to be persuaded. 
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"To tell the truth, it was a singular dream I had 
three years ago, which first suggested to me the idea 
that I should die — but I can't well explain it to 
you, Mr. Alban." 

"You know that I have always tried to do you 
good,'' said Alban, in an insinuating tone. 

"You have, Mr. Alban. I feel it, I assure you. 
Well, I will tell you my story. But let us stand out 
of the wind : it flutters my clothes so that I can't hear 
myself talk." 

"Here is this sheltered nook between the paddle- 
boxes and steam-pipe. "We can take short turns here, 
or stand, if you like it better." 

"The thing occurred," said she, "when I had 
been a few months at school. Papa and my present 
mother were in Europe, you know; so that I was 
like an orphan, and it was the first time that I had 
ever been away from home. There were more than 
a hundred girls in the school, and among so many, 
some, of course, would be bad. But this I must say, 
Mr. Alban, that our public opinion was against bad- 
ness, and those who were openly wicked, or known 
to be secretly so, were -shunned and kept at a dis- 
tance by the others. At least that was the case in 
my circle of intimates. But those who were bad, 
and had the tact to conceal it, were dangerous friends^ 
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as you may suppose; and it chanced that my first 
room-mate was precisely of this description. Papa 
and mamma (chiefly mamma) chose her for me, be- 
cause our families were acquainted, and her manners 
were so graceful and lady-like. She was about two 
years my senior. There is no telling you in how 
many ways that girl was unprincipled. What a dread- 
ful moral risk I ran during the three or four months 
that I was her room-mate I Indeed, I did hot quite 
escape. Is it not strange, Mr. Alban, that evil com- 
panions always do us harm, although without our own 
consent they can do us none?" 

"It is very true." 

"Henrietta was idle, vain, mendacious — does not 
that say all ? A liar is already every thing bad. She 
was mean, a petty thief — she stole confectionary and 
fruit from the girls, and even once a trinket, which 
I discovered and returned to the owner — and, in 
short, —r she was not modest. I don't like to say it — 
but that is the point. She was always on her guard 
in the school, for she loved popularity — no one louder 
than she to condemn any thing amiss in others — but 
before a little girl like me, her room-mate, who knew 
necessarily most of her faults, she betrayed even this. 
You must remember that I was only a few months 
past thirteen. I was afraid to tell of her. I could 
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not bear to be a tell-tale, of all things; and insensibly 
I began to be less shocked than at the first discoverjr 
of Henrietta s badness, and sometimes I was con- 
scious of a temptation (so weak we are) to imitate. 
I claim no merit for not telling lies, cheating, or 
stealing sugar or cake — such mean vices — but to neg- 
lect my books and wardrobe, slight my lessons, and 
spend my time in reading the novels she surrep- 
titiously procured, or worse, than that, thinking of 
the half-understood corruption that broke £rom her 
tongue when we were alone, and which, openly to 
her, I used vehemently to resent — these things, Mr. 
Alban, it sorely tried the principle of a child to 
avoid." 

"I tremble for you." 

"At last, it was on a day, or rather a night, of 
midwinter — a bitter night, when the door-handles in 
our fireless dormitories blistered my little hands, and 
the crusty snow on the window-panes made them 
half dark, in spite of the moon, after the candles were 
put out. "We had gone to bed, and Henrietta talked 
to me. She was in one of her communicatiye 
moods, such as I had often answered by flying into 
an impotent passion ; but that night, somehow, I had 
not the spirit to be angry. I had been thinking of 
my desolate, half-orphan condition, and the difference 
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between .school and home, and what care my own 
mother would have taken to guard the innocence of 
my mind, of which I was being ruthlessly robbed, 
and (I well remember) of the terrible school-future 
that lay before me, when perhaps I should get to be 
as bad as this corrupt companion, — and even at the 
moment I was assailed by the dreadful suggestions 
of curiosity to know how I should feel if I were 
wicked like her. So while she talked, I lay silent, 
weeping and struggling with myself — oh, it was hor- 
rible 1 " cried Mary De Groot, half turning away from 
her companion, and hiding her face in the sable of 
her muff. 

" Poor child 1 " said Alban, in a tone of deep com- 
miseration* " I enter into your feelings perfectly. It 
is a pitiable tale." 

She walked on a little way, looking down, but 
never withdrew her hand from his arm, 

"I never dreamed of being carried away to tell^ 
so much," she resumed, in a gentle voice. "You 
can perhaps fancy, that in the mood I was in, any 
act on Henrietta's part that presumed the existence 
of sympathy on mine — an affectionate freedom that 
took for granted we were sisters and friends — would 
change my despair into fury. I believe I was ter- 
ribly quick-tempered. Well, so it happened. When 
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Henrietta found that I did not reply to her as usual, 
she rose, and on account of the cold (I have told you 
what a freezing night it was) proposed to share my 
cot. No doubt she thought (I felt that in a minute) 
that I was listening to her with pleasure, and with a 
little coaxing would join in her hideous talk. I did 
not comprehend the half of it, you know, but I was 
not the less indignant for that. I flamed up in a 
moment. I was only a little girl, and her room-mate 
— I could not help that — but my cot was my owUj 
and should she, whom I hated, feared, and despised — 
she who oppressed and outraged me — should she take 
possession of that last sanctuary of my childish pride 
and delicacy! Never — never! I declared she never 
should. I struck her. She got angry too. She de- 
clared she would in spite of me. "We fought. It was 
the first battle I ever had in my life, and indeed the 
last. I may spare you the ups and downs. It was 
•tragic and childish too when I cried, *I will go this 

minute and tell Madam of you ! ' and she set 

herself to prevent me, and I fastened my little teeth 
in her arm, and she let me go with a scream. Then 
I ran, just as I was, and as fast as I could, through 
the hall and down stairs, to the room of the principal, 
where I burst in and threw myself at her feet. Fancy 
her astonishment. I recounted with sobs the insult I 
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had received, exposed Henrietta in all respects, and 
implored Madam to give me a room by myself. 

"How well I remember her conducting me bare- 
foot, and in my little night-dress, up a moonlit stair, 
and into a large carpeted room, and warm with a 
recent fire, where was indeed a single cot, but occupied. 
The young lady occupying it started up, and the 
principal, having told my story with brevity, said 
to her, '"Will you change beds for to-night with 
this child, Alexandrine, or will you take her into 
yours ? ' — * If she will come to me,' replied Alexan- 
drine, *I will take her into mine.' The next day, 
at her earnest petition, I was placed with her, and 
Mademoiselle Henrietta was sent away — packed off 

home. Nobody ever knew why, except Madam , 

Alexandrine, and myself; and that caused me a great 
deal of suffering ; for I passed for a tell-tale (Henrietta 
gave me the name ere she quitted the, house) until I 
left the school. Quick as my temper was, I had been 
the universal favourite before; and after it, although 
I was respected, I was never popular again. I don't 
think any of my female friends now love me much." 

"Did not Alexandrine love you?" 

" Did Alexandrine love me, Mr. Alban 1 Oh, never 
shall I forget the tenderness with which she folded me 
to her bosom that first night that I, little trembler^ la.'^ 
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beside her like a frightened dove. How sweetly she 
talked to me, how wisely she instructed me, how earn- 
estly she prayed for me I She told me that Jesus 
was the lover of purity, and that when He became 
man for our sakes, He chose to reside first in the bosom 
of a spotless virgin, probably at that time not a great 
deal older than I was. Her clear words threw a light 
upon my past feelings, and gave me an impulse for 
the future which I have never lost. She praised my 
courage and my virtue (as she called it) to the skies, 
and never seemed to mind at all my fighting Hen- 
rietta, rather made me out a perfect little heroine 
for it. Then when I cried and confessed in what 
respect I had not been so good as she thought, she 
begged me never to speak of it again, as long as I 
lived. * These are almost involuntary stains, dear 
Mary,' she said, 'which your brave and lovely beha- 
viour of to-night has, I am sure, entirely effaced. Ex- 
cept our immaculate Lady, perhaps no mortal tempted 
as you were, was ever entirely fi:ee from such.' — * Did 
I do right to fight Henrietta? ' I asked. — * A thousand 
times right ! ' exclaimed Alexandrine, flinging her arms 
round me in a way that made me love her so dearly. 
* What were our teeth and nails given us for, if it was 
not to protect ourselves against such injustice as that I ' 
— 'Is'n't it very wicked to talk as Henrietta did/ 
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said I. — * It is a mortal sin, my dear child/ said she ; 
*and no peace or truce could be kept with any one 
that tempted you to it.' — Ah, Mr. Alban! you are 
gentle as a girl, and it makes me forget who you are." 

"Still you have not told me your dream?" 

"It was just four weeks after that. I had fallen 
asleep in my cot, with my hands crossed on my breast 
as Alexandrine had taught me, and I knew that I 
was dreaming of the room being full of angels. Alex- 
andrine had told me about our guardian angels. At 
last I became sensible that one approached my bed, 
and by degrees all the rest faded away. It was not 
winged, as we see angels represented in pictures. Its 
face was beautiful, and its golden hair was full of 
light, by which the rest of the appearance seemed 
visible. Its garments were simple and white, girt 
under the breast with a golden girdle, and its spark- 
ling hands were crossed on its bosom. Its eyes, 
radiant and full of love, were fastened on me." 

"Well?" 

"It spoke to me. You can form no idea of the 
mortal fear I was in. It was not like dreaming of 
one speaking to you; but if you saw some one in 
your room, and supposed you were dreaming, and the 
person were suddenly to speak, you know how it 
would startle you. — *Mary,' it said, — but I need not 
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repeat the very words ; — they intimated that it was 
the spirit of my mother, and warned me, just in the 
simple way that a living mother might, against three 
things — pride, love of dress, and whatever could sully 
a maiden's purity; (how jealous I have been of th© 
advice, you have had proof before now;) — *for in 
three years,' concluded the vision, *you will be mar- 
ried and buried in one day.' — You will say, Mr. 
Albah, that this singular admonition is easily ac- 
counted for, like the vision itself, by the strong im- 
pression made on my mind by recent occurrences. I 
leave you to settle that as you like. I only know that 
Alexandrine said I shrieked, and that, springing up to 
waken me, she found me cold and insensible, not 
asleep, but having faiiited quite away. The next year, 
when I had some expectation of dreaming again, 
nothing happened that is worth mentioning; but on 
the second anniversary Alexandrine died, and she 
declared, a little while before she expired, being sup- 
ported at the time in my arms, that the same bright 
visitant whom I had described came into the room, 
(she was sleeping, and told me this when she awoke,) 
approached and touched her, and that the soft, spark- 
ling hand sent a coldness like ice to her heart." 

"Strange! What is the day thus marked?" 

"Next Saturday is the anniversary." 
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" Did you tell any one your dream at the time ? " 

" Oh, yes, I told it to Alexandrine herself, and 
to several girls who were intimate with us. They all 
said, * Well, Mary, you must take care not to marry 
till the time fixed by the vision is gone by.' But I 
don't know, Mr. Alban, if it is possible so to disap- 
point a real prophecy, which always comes true by 
some cofiabination that we do not foresee. As the time 
approaches, I cannot help thinking of it a good deal. 
It is one reason why I am anxious to be baptized. 
If I were baptized, I should be willing to die next 
Saturday, wedded or unwedded: and as I was saying 
to you, Mr. Alban, such is the picture that closes my 
day-dreams, — myself vested as a bride, with orange 
flowers and veil, but white as they, and stiff, laid out 
with bloodless hands crossed and tied on my girlish 
breast, ready for the pure and passionless grave." 

"Dreadful!" exclaimed Alban. 

But now they were nearing the wharves of the 
great city, bristling with a forest of masts and steam- 
pipes, like the new rough clearing that belts a western 
forest, where the girdled trees (man has not time to 
fell them) spread their white, leafless and barkless 
arms, intermixed with naked, blackened trunks, the 
cruel work of fire and axe. Mr. De Groot perceived 
the emotional play with which the conversation of 
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the young people was accompanied, and approaching 
took his daughter's arm, although not with an un- 
kindly air. Alban could not exactly make out the 
father's behaviour, who, by all rules, should have ' 
been extremely jealous of his daughter's obscure 
friend, and seemed, on the contrary, to favour the 
apparent flirtation. But the day of lovers passes 
between the morning and evening of meeting and 
parting, and the hour for the latter was now come. 

The Fanny was got alongside the wharf by cables 

and backing water, with hoarse vociferations of the 

captain from tlie wheel-deck. The plank was thrown 

across the gangway in the midst of a flock of drivers 

flourishing their whips, very much as at the present 

day. Mr. De Groot's carriage was waiting on the 

wharf. He offered Alban a seat, which our hero 

declined, but accepted an invitation to call very soon 

at Mr. De Groot's residence up town. In New York 

the snow was pretty much confined to the dirty 

heaps shovelled up on the sides of the streets. Alban 

had soon passed all the familiar corners, and was set 

down by his hackney-coach at the old house in Grey 

street. Embraced with pride and affection by his 

father and mother, and sitting between them on the 

old-fashioned chintz settee, he felt that their hearth 

was the warmest, brightest spot in the world. 



BOOK IV. 



THE KNICKERBOCKERS, 



CHAPTEE I. 

It was in a sunny back-parlour, snug and old- 
fashioned, with the wood fire blazing cheerily on tall 
brass andirons, and a bright copper kettle singing on 
a chafing-dish inside the fender. For the Athertons 
were at breakfast, and a tidy girl brought in, from 
time to time, a hot plateful of that Knickerbocker 
delicacy — buckwheat cakes. 

The gilt pendulum of an old-fashioned French clock 
on the handsome mantel, swung and ticked .between 
white marble columns, and the hands pointed to the 
quarter before nine. The apartment was pretty enough 

14* 
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altogether. A massive sideboard of golden mahogany, 
that shone like a mirror from constant waxing and 
rubbing, with its bright ring-handles dependent from 
gilt lion-heads, and an escritoire book-case to match, 
had been stylish in our grandmothers' day, while the 
light chintz-curtained chairs and settee, painted in 
green and gold of the Greek pattern, bespoke a later 
date and newer country. The chimney was adorned 
with miniatures, the walls with portraits — Mr. Ather- 
tpn, senior, in a red-backed chair, and the same boy- 
face in gown and bands, which we have seen once 
before at the old Atherton house in Yanmouth ; both 
mellow, broad, old-masterish, but plain, unaffected pic- 
tures ; and at the end of the room, on either side of 
the folding doors, hung a water-colour of no great 
merit, but both immense favourites with Mrs. Atherton, 
having been executed by Eachel one winter that she 
spent with her aunt in the metropolis. To complete 
this interior, we should not omit the Indian chintz 
window-curtains, and the green crumb-cloth under the 
table, to save the ingrain carpet, the formal squares 
of which our hero had measured to and fro in the 
reveries of many a dreamy vacation. 

" Call on Mr. De Groot ? Of course you will, 
since he asked you. Why, what a proud fellow you 
are ! " said Mr. Atherton. 
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Now young Alban had no idea of not calling, any- 
more than a young lady means her first shy "no" 
to be taken for "final ; but a fact had been presented 
by his father, which staggered his youthful imagina- 
tion, and alarmed his youthful delicacy. 

" But you say that he is one of the richest men in 
New York, sir." 

"Undoubtedly. And a great aristocrat, like all 
them old patroons," said Mr. Atherton, whose early 
education, owing to his father's death, had been left 
pretty much to chance. Mr. Atherton laughed heart- 
ily at the idea of any one being an aristocrat in 
these times, and proceeded. "I remember when his 
father was not so rich, but extremely proud of being 
the ' Patroon ' of "Wallahook. Thirty years ago he 
offered me the old De Groot farm up-town — it was 
out of town then — for a mere trifle. I wish I had 
bought it and retired from business; but I had no 
idea that real estate would rise so immensely in New 
York. The property is worth a million now at the 
least calculation, and by building judiciously he may 
treble it in ten years. You must call on him, Alban. 
I dare say he will show you his pictures and books. 
Perhaps not. He is shy of letting people see his 
things. He may receive you in his oflSce." 

"It is likely that Alban will see Miss De Groot, 
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since he is so well acquainted with her," observed 
Mrs. Atberton, with a slight warmth. "I should 
think it was very strange if he did n't, after her 
asking him to take charge of her on the boat" 

"Mr. De Groot is a very proud man, my dear," 
said Mr. Atherton, laughing and drumming on the 
table, for his breakfast was finished. 

" I shall feel awkwardly in calling," said Alban. 

"I don't see why," replied his mother. "I don't 
see why you should feel awkward about calling on 
any body." 

"I don't think Mary is at all proud,'' continued 
Alban. 

"I should call upon her just the same, whether 
she is proud or not," said his mother. 

"Undoubtedly," said his father. "That should 
make no difference. If you meet with a cool recep- 
tion, you need n't be in a hurry to pay a second visit; 
that's all." 

" A cool reception I " said Alban, musingly. 

"Oh, Mr. De Groot will be very polite to you," 
said his father. 

" Pity if he were not, in his own house I " observed 
Mrs. Atherton. 

" You will ask for Mr. De Groot, you know," said 
his father. "Afterwards make inquiries for Miss De 
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Groot. I dare say, (since your mother seems to think 
so,) she will come down and make you a curtsy 
before you go." 

"If I don't see more of Miss Mary than that, I 
sha' n't call again in a hurry, " said 'Alban. 

"Why, you see how the case stands," returned 
Mr. Atherton senior, gravely. "Mr. De Groot, as I 
have told you, is one of the richest men in New 
York, and this young lady is an only child — the 
heiress of all his wealth. You have nothing, my son, 
but your talents and character, which are a poor set- 
off against so much money. Mr. De Groot will natu- 
rally look to his daughter's forming some grand con- 
nection, with a young man of large expectations, and 
moving in the same splendid fashionable circle that 
Mrs. De Groot moves in. He has been very polite to 
you. Well, he could n't be otherwise, for I laid him 
under obligations formerly; but you must not count 
on his allowing this New Haven intimacy to be kept 
up in New York. I want to prepare you against 
disappointment — that's all. Mr. De Groot does not 
live in Greenwich street now," pursued his father. ' 
" He has built a new house on his up-town property 
— in the Fifth Avenue, I think they call it. You 
had better take the omnibus as far as Washington 
Place. It is the nearest point. You go on about a 
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quarter of a mile beyond the new houses on Washing- 
ton Parade-ground. Mr. De Groot's is a large house 
of brown stone standing by itself. You can't miss 
it." 

Before departing for Wall street, Mr. Atherton, 
who knew what young men want, drew his son a 
cheque, and bade him order a new suit and a fashion- 
able cloak of a Broadway tailor. 

"You know, my dear," observed he, with a sort 
of apologetic air, to his wife, " Alban may be invited 
out somewhere this vacation." 
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CHAPTES II. 

"A LARGE house of brown stone!" were not a 
very clear direction now to a house on the Fifth 
Avenue, but it sufficed sixteen years ago. Passing 
the "new houses" on Washington Square, the man- 
sion thus described became visible to our hero at a 
distance, with fruit-trees and the glazed apex of a 
conservatory rising above its garden wall. Long be- 
fore reaching it, the sidewalk became reduced to a 
narrow strip of flagging, causewaying a district of 
mud; but the square on which the house stood was 
surrounded by a broad, fine pavement; and here 
Alban beheld, with astonishment, the front and lat- 
eral perspective of something like a palace. A rustic 
basement, of great beauty and solidity, crowned by 
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a massive, projecting balcony, had in the centre a 
nobly-arched portal. 

The vestibule was hospitably open, showing a 
pavement of tesselated marble, a rich hanging lamp, 
and an inner folding-door of polished black walnut, 
with plate-glass lights curtained with Frenct embroi- 
dery. Alban timidly pulled a silver bell-handle, and 
this door was presently opened by a foreign-looking 
servant. 

"Is it on business?" 

"No," said Alban, foolishly colouring, "I merely 
called to see Mr. De Groot." 

"Oh I" said the man, with a glance that took in 
our hero, faded purple camlet and all, but admitting 
him. "What name shall I say, sir?" 

Alban found himself in an imposing hall of great 
length, paved with white and green marble and 
adorned with busts and bronzes ; but the servant who 
let him in rather insisted on his entering a sort of 
waiting-room, an oil-cloth*d apartment hung with en- 
gravings from TrumbulPs pictures, and having high- 
backed walnut chairs stiffly ranged against the walls. 
Our hero rallied at the print of the Declaration ; the 
head of his ancestor among the Signers, inspiring a 
feeling akin to that with which a scion of English 
nobility might have seen his on the tapestry of the 
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Lords. In a very short time the servant, who had 
taken his card, returned, received the purple camlet 
from him with a grimace of respect, and ushered him 
up a fine staircase to the drawing-rooms. 

Alban contemplated with asrtfcishment a vista of 
splendour hitherto unimagined — three spacious sa- 
loons, carpeted from French looms, ceiled by Italian 
painters, the walls covered with the delicate papers 
invented by Parisian taste, and hung with endless 
pictures in elaborate frames. Ideal busts of lovely 
female personifications, placed on pedestals of buhl or 
precious marble, flanked the doors; statues sparkled 
like snow in front of the lofty mirrors. Tables of 
buhl and pietra dura, cabinets of inlaid work, and 
etag^res of rosewood and ebony, supported vases and 
other curious objects — here gleaming solitary, as if 
too rare to be otherwise; there grouped in orderly 
confusion — of porcelain, of Etruscan pottery, of half- 
gems, even of gold and silver. The wilderness of 
sumptuous seats astonished him. The corresponding 
richness of the window-curtains was enhanced by the 
style of the shutter-panelling in dark wood, and by 
the massive stone balconies seen between. A line of 
rich chandeliers consummated an effect which was 
not of mere splendour, for, besides the grand effect 
of space, a certain simplicity presided over alL 
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The rooms were all well warmed, but in one 
only a sea-coal fire was burning brightly in a mantel- 
piece of sculpture in Carrara marble. While Alban 
yet stood admiring it, (for he was afraid to sit on 
the rich chairs,) the •ojft rustle of female garments 
made him turn. It was Mary's simple garb, and the 
same beautiful, ingenuous face, bright with friendship 
and now arch with a comic sense of the bewilder- 
ment of the rustic scholar. 

"Do these rooms make as awful an impression on 
you, Mr. Alban, as they did on me when I first 
came here from school, I wonder," said she, laugh- 
ing. 

"I am quite overpowered," said Alban, frankly. 

"You will soon get over that." 

She made him sit on one of the richest sofas, 
while she placed herself near him in a light chair 
of gilding and brocade. She inquired if he had 
found his parents in good health, and told him that 
papa had requested her to show him the house and 
pictures. 

"At least," thought Alban, "it is not the recep- 
tion which my father led me to anticipate." 

The pictures in the drawing-rooms were chiefly by 
such American artists as were then known to fame. 
Allston contributed a fiery Prophet and a pair of 
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love-lyrics ; Cole, two romance-landscapes. Stuart was 
represented by a lovely female head. A conspicuous 
portrait by Ingham, finished like a miniature, repre- 
sented a beautiful, fair woman, in a well-fitting mus- 
lin robe and silk shawl, more neural than reality 
itself, which pleased our hero's undeveloped taste. 
" My stepmother 1 " said Mary. 

There was a child's head by Sully, with the shoul- 
ders bare to the waist; the flesh crude; the slight 
drapery merely indicated; but the dark, living eyes 
a miracle. 

"That's me at seven," said Mary with a blush. 

The young scholar followed her about with a won- 
dering air, for though she was as natural and girlish 
as ever — quite unchanged — their positions were al- 
tered, and the patronage was on her side. We rather 
enjoy its being so. 

Adjacent to the third saloon of the suite was a 
cabinet, or rather boudoir, in which one wall was 
occupied by a large painting covered with red silk. 
" I suppose, Mr. Alban, you must see this, of course," 
said the young lady, and drew aside the curtain. 

It was the Ariadne of Yanderlyn — world -re- 
nowned for that one picture, but doubly a favourite 
with Mr. De Groot on account of his descent. The 
enchantress is represented at the moment when The- 
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seus deserts her in her sleep. She lies on a bank of 
grass and sand, backed by trees. Her drapery — pur- 
ple and linen — is beneath her, an extremity of the 
latter slightly covering the groin. The arms being 
raised over the head in a natural attitude of slumber, 
the hands freely grasp the black, goddess-like, waving 
and dishevelled tresses. The flesh, upon the whole, 
is sweetly coloured, especially in the face, the light 
broad and simple, the outline elegant. The greatest 
beauty of the picture, however, is the background — 
a deep, olive-tinted landscape, with mighty trees and 
broad leaves overshadowing the repose of Ariadne, 
while in the distance is seen the Mediterranean, with 
the bark of the treacherous Theseus. The smoke of 
his parting sacrifice ascends from the shore, and a 
rosy, volcanic peak rises beyond the blue waves. 

While Alban was looking at it, he found that 
Mary had disappeared, and perceiving that the Vene- 
tian window of the cabinet was open into a conserva- 
tory, he went out presently, and discovered her mak- 
ing a nosegay. An amphitheatre of beautiful plants, 
with orange, lemon, and magnolia trees, surrounded 
a fountain. Going round it (after she had given him 
the bouquet) they came to a flight of steps, and a 
door in a blank wall. It admitted them into a lofty 
gallery lighted from the roof. Here was the bulk of 
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her father's collection — Eeynolds, Wilkie, Newton, 
Leslie — names that awed Alban — a reputed Titian, 
some fine Italian pictures by less known masters, 
some Flemish interiors of churches, and Dutch market 
scenes. The floor was parqueted and spread at in- 
tervals with small Turkey carpets, on which antique 
oaken chairs were placed for the view. There were 
also huge stands filled with portfolios, and solid 
oaken tables for the inspection of engravings. — 
" But these," said Mary De Groot, " we will keep for 
the next time, Mr. Alban." 

They spent more than an hour in the gallery, 
time passing away quickly where was so much to 
interest ; and Mary was never weary of those interiors 
of xshurches, where in one a priest was saying mass 
at an early hour, with a devout congregation of 
peasants, in another a stately procession bore some 
holy relic to its shrine. Except the little chapel at 
New Haven these were the only Catholic churches 
she knew. She entertained Alban meanwhile with 
her lively and natural gossip. 

" Yes, Mr. Alban, this is a beautiful house, as you 
say, and the gallery is very convenient; but I do 
not like it so well as our old house in Greenwich 
street, where the pictures were at the top of the house, 
and I used to enjoy so much taking my friend^ 
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there, up the long stairs, on the Saturday afternoons. 
There, too, we had so many neighbours, and the 
girls used to be in and out all day. Besides, it was 
so near the Battery: — I declare, if I can't walk on 
the Battery every afternoon, I don't feel like a New 
York girl at all." 

Alban also had vivid early associations with all that 
region of the city, and they eagerly exchanged these 
agreeable reminiscences, into which the present gene- 
ration can scarcely enter. New York has out-grown, 
and run away from all its old nooks of pleasant 
loitering, and has forgotten (in its haste) to provide 
itself with others, to meet its new, immense wants 
of air and verdure and repose. 

They returned by the conservatory, and the 'Ve- 
netian window of the Vanderlyn cabinet. Mary led 
him on to a room beyond. 

"This is the dining-room, Mr. Alban. I have 
kept it for the last." 

Alban was not surprised at her doing so, as he 
gazed around the apartment. It was wainscoted to 
a certain height with old dark oak, carved with fruit, 
flowers, satyrs, bacchantes, and leopards' heads. Su- 
periorly the walls were covered with red-figured vel- 
vet, and adorned with genuine family pieces of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools, brought by the ancestor 
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of Mr. De Groot from Holland. In splendour of tone 
and purity of carnations these surpassed all the rest 
of his collection. Alban had no idea that New York 
possessed such treasures. "A good many old Dutch 
families," said Mary, with a pride she had not be- 
trayed before, ** possess such heirlooms; but none so 
untouched aa ours, or so valuable. The carved oak 
papa got from Belgium." 

Alban slightly smiled, but he felt a strong sym- 
pathy. The furniture of the banqueting-room corre- 
sponded to the walls — dark carved oak and red vel- 
vet. Massive silver sconces holding wax candles were 
fixed to the wainscoting at suitable intervals, and at 
the upper end of the room, a lofty oaken cupboard 
in the same style, with its carved doors thrown open, 
displayed a range of shelves that glittered with an- 
cient plate and porcelain. The room was lighted by 
a single large window, the lower half of which was 
filled with stained glass that probably had once 
lighted a refectory, for the subject was from Scrip- 
ture — the Lord entertained by the Pharisee. 

When our hero had admired all this sufficiently in 
the estimation of his young cicerone, she opened one 
of the knopped and flowered oaken doors, and pre- 
ceded him into a dim, secluded, wainscoted lobby, 
lighted by an oriel of stained glass. She showed hira. 
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that this passage communicated both with the hall 
and with a private stair, by separate doors concealed 
in the panelling. 

"What a place for lovers!" cried she, gayly. "I 
must be a little witch at heart, for I declare I never 
pass here without that thought popping into my head. 
Can't you fancy a midnight meeting at the foot of 
that secret stair, Mr. Alban, or a stolen kiss by day 
in one of these shadowy corners ? " 

The instant these words had passed her lips, Mary 
became scarlet, and tripping away to a door in a 
deep recess, set it wide open and invited her student 
friend to pass. As he approached, she leaned back 
against the wainscot, and her face was laid like a 
rosy cameo against the dark panel. Of course^she 
had spoken without the least thought — who doubts 
it? Certainly not Alban, who, besides, would as soon 
have dared strike that red cheek as kiss it, and this 
pretty picture lasted but a moment. She whispered 
" Papa 1 " He glanced into the next room and saw 
that it was the library, where, about half way down, 
in full sight, Mr. De Groot was reading by the fire. 
He moved on therefore, but when he looked back 
for his fair guide, she made a graceAil obeisance and 
closed the door on him. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Although our pen is almost weary of description, 
we cannot quite pass over a locale so celebrated and 
yet so inaccessible as Mr. De Groot's library. It was 
a room at least twice as lofty as any of those Alban 
had seen, except the gallery, and was lined to the 
ceiling with glazed bookcases of black unpolished 
walnut. The ceiling was coved, and admitted the 
light by a lantern dome. There was also one high, 
dim, square, mullioned window of stained glass. A 
solid gallery, of the same material as the bookshelves, 
ran round the room about midway up. The white 
vellum and other rich old bindings, and the vast 
number of folios, promised well for the collection; 
and in fact, the first time we ever heard Mr. De 

16 
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Groot's name mentioned, was by a London bibliopole, 
an exclusive dealer in rare and curious editions. 

At regular intervals round the lower room, in 
walnut niches, were placed busts of philosophers and 
founders of sects. Over the mantel hung a beautiful 
youthful portrait of Dr. Channing. The book-tables 
and study-chairs were of black walnut, and the lat- 
ter had cushions of dark green leather. The soft 
light from the dome produced a beautiful effect on 
this sober and scholastic interior, into which Alban 
adavnced slowly, and at first unnoticed. 

Mr. De Groot looked up from his book, as the 
young man approached, and received him with the 
appearance of perfect cordiality. He inquired partic- 
ularly how Alban liked the pictures, and made him 
specify which he had preferred. Every thing our 
young hero said, suggested some striking remark on 
the part of his entertainer. 

"I admired the picture called Ariadne very much," 
said Alban, "although I can't say I liked it." 

"My little girl showed you the Ariadne, did she?" 
said Mr. De Groot, with a comical look. 

"So frankly, that I thought all the better of her 
modesty," returned the young scholar; "but I confess 
thaC she herself took occasion immediately to disap- 
pear." 
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"She was quite right, for it is the gem of my 
collection, and yet so unfit for a private gallery, at 
least with our ideas, that I mean to part with it." 

"If I judged of such representations by their ef- 
fect upon myself," said Alban, "I should banish 
them." 

"There you might be wrong," said his host. "In 
persons unaccustomed to Art, there is a kind of sus- 
ceptibility which compares with real modesty as the 
liability to take certain infections, on the part of those 
who have never been exposed to them, does with 
health. The purity of a work of Art does not de- 
pend on its being draped, or the reverse. There are 
draped representations which are immoral, and there 
are nude ones which are pure as new-fallen snow." 

"The Ariadne is one of these?" 

"I don't say that; but I remember," continued 
Mr. De Groot, " a picture of Titian's, called Sacred and 
Profane Love, By the by, I never saw a true criti- 
cism of it yet. The background is one of Titian's 
noble landscapes, with deep blue hills. A clump of 
brown trees divides the distance, on one side of which 
is seen a castle, representing the secular life, and on 
the other a convent, or the life of religion. In the 
foreground sits a young lady completely attired and 
coiffed, in the mode of Titian's time. She i& dQ.Wd:cL^ 
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between Sacred and Profane Love — the world and 
the cloister. Directly in front, on the edge of a fine 
yellowish-white sarcophagus, sits another female figure, 
entirely nude, except a crimson drapery just falling 
from her shoulder, and against which her elegant 
form is defined : she regards the other with a face 
full of tenderness, and extending one pure arm, lifts 
on high a burning lamp: — this is Sdcred Love. Im- 
agine the sweetness and purity of colour and outline 
in this sitting figure, with its innocent nakedness and 
modest candour of attitude, in contrast to that modish 
damsel, clothed to her finger-tips! You feel at once, 
that drapery would impair its spirituality and destroy 
its chastity. Behind the sarcophagus, and stooping 
over the edge to gather the flowers within it, is a 
Cupid, nude and winged boy — Profane Love, Thus 
Profane Love gropes in a sarcophagus for flowers — 
the perishable oflfepring of earth; Sacred Love lifts 
above the tomb itself a flaming lamp — type of the 
soul and immortaUty, and the aspirations that ascend 
to Heaven." 

"Beautiful!" exclaimed Alban. 

" I have heard your opinion of the pictures," pur- 
sued Mr. De Groot, graciously. "And pray, how do 
you like my house altogether?" 

"It seems to me a palace," said Alban, 
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"It is the first of its kind, but will not be the 
last," returned his entertainer. "It is very remark- 
able to see the extreme of democracy in laws and 
institutions thus blending with the luxury of the 
Lower Empire. Yet the two things are connected, as 
cause and effect. We have rejected the old feudal 
principle which provided for the permanence of prop- 
erty in families, and, consequently, we devote our 
wealth, as we acquire it, to immediate enjoyment and 
display. Hence, too, nothing remains with us in the 
state of splendour long enough to be invested with 
dignity. The great and hospitable mansion of to-day 
is the boarding-house of to-morrow." 

" That is not likely to be the fate of this house — 
at least very soon," observed Alban. 

" It must come ultimately, and the more 's the 
pity, in my opinion, Mr. Atherton. The law of pri- 
mogeniture is a great economical law. It preserves 
collections, sir; keeps old houses in repair; prevents 
libraries and pictures from being scattered and lost; 
makes simplicity in expenditure respectable. With 
us, four or five sons of a rich man will run through 
their father's property, principal and interest, in a 
few years. The old law would have preserved it 
entire, and have made, perhaps, active, energetic men 
of four out of the five ; or, at least, have Qo\i&x>L<^'^ 
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their extravagance to a narrower range. Depend upon 
it, young gentleman, those laws of our simple ances- 
tors, as they had their origin in an immemorial right, 
or prejudice, if you will, were founded in a wisdom, 
too, which the theorizers who established our present 
system would have done better to respect." 

" Those are thoughts which I have had too," said 
Alban, "but have never dared to express them." 

" They are just thoughts," said Mr. De Groot. 

" But at least our laws favour the equality of man 
and man," said Alban ; " one family does not monop- 
olize the good things from generation to generation. 
New men are always coming up, and new blood. 
There is a fair field for talent. As I don't inherit any 
property, that is the view I feel bound to take." 

"What is the good of equality?" responded his 
host. " All that is beautiful, all that is profound and 
stirring in life, springs out of the inequalities of 
human conditions. Without these, no social moun- 
tains for the brave and persevering to climb — no 
precipitous falls of fortune, and boiling rapids of pas- 
sion — such as make history a tragic and glorious 
thing to read ! Half the virtues, and all the amenities, 
of existence vanish in this dull, jealous equality, 
which Nattire and Providence alike disown and per- 
petually destroy. If this world were all of life, it 
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might be contended that every body should have an 
equal share of its advantages as nearly as possible; 
but any one who believes in immortality • must rather 
take pleasure in a system which gives, for so fleeting a 
period, the superiority to those who don't deserve it, 
and defeats the aspirations of genius and virtue." 

Our hero's eye had often rested during the con- 
versation on a low desk and stool near the fire. The 
desk had upon it an open volume in black letter 
with richly illuminated margins, and ^ lady's pocket- 
handkerchief. 

**My daughter," said Mr. De Groot, observing the 
direction of his glance, "has always a place by my 
library fire." 

"A delightful companion for a student-father," ob- 
served Alban, still curiously regarding the book, of 
which the rich open page fascinated him. 

"A manuscript missal on vellum," said Mr. De 
Groot, fastening his dark eyes on the volume, but 
not offering to show it. "The illuminations are not 
in the highest style of art. I will show you some 
one day, that I am really proud of. I am glad you 
have a taste for these tilings. I often think what 
will become of my treasures when I am gone and 
Mary is married." Mr. De Groot cast a jealous glance 
around the stately book-chamber. "A fellow, for ex- 
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ample, whom I woald not willingly let peep under 
the covers of my &TOurites, how could I bear the 
idea of his being their master ! " 

'^It is to be hoped that Miss De Groot will take 
a fancy to some one capable of appreciating your fine 
collection, sir," Alban said, with half conscious sar- 
casm. 

"WTiat profession do you intend to follow, Mr. 
Atherton?" inquired Mr. De Groot, rather sharply, 
after a moment's pause. 

Alban was undecided. In his pious days he had 
looked forward to the ministry. Lately he had thought 
of Law and Medicine, of Literature and the Army. He 
had, in fact, a hundred wild ideas in regard to his 
future career. 

"A medical education will do you no hurt," said 
Mr. De Groot, in his oracular way. " All knowledge 
is good. But as a pursuit it would leave some of your 
finest faculties unemployed. The pulpit offers a field 
to a man of first-rate organization," glancing at the 
portrait of Channing — "but it requires too great a 
sacrifice to consecrated prejudices in order to win or 
retain the popular approval. The Protestant preacher, 
however superior he may be, is obliged to cede as much 
as the Catholic to the tyranny of his sect, without 
having the comfort of believing his guide infallible. 
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Law is a hard, dry pursuit, but it will give you in- 
dependence. Then with us the forum leads to the 
senate. Your grandfather was a lawyer, and rose by 
his own abilities from a carpenter's apprentice to be 
President of Congress." 

"My paternal grandfather," said Alban. 

"Hem! Your maternal grandfather was a soldier. 
He got rank because he was rich and well-connected, 
but I don't remember that he distinguished himself 
particularly. A conscientious, dependable man, and 
the confidential friend of Washington; but — that 
was all ? " 

"I believe so." 

"Oh, you can go farther back — if that's what you 
mean," said Mr. De Groot, with a dry smilo^ "You 
came of English squirearchs — armigeri at least. Your 
Puritan ancestor, who fled to New England from Laud 
and the pillory, or the branding-iron, or some other 
mild argument for Episcopacy, had a brother who was 
a rattling cavalier and a captain in the life-guard of 
Charles L himself I know something, you see, of your 
antecedents. Well, I don't see why you should n't fol- 
low the nohle profession of arms, if you have a leaning 
thereto. In popular states a successful general will 
step up before all the orators and statesmen in exist- 
ence into the seat of power. We shall have wars. 

15* 
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There will be opportunities enow. Bat think of spend- 
ing the best years of your life in garrisons and frontier 
forts, and perhaps dying at last in your first battle 
without any kind of distinction, or the peculiar useful- 
ness of which distinction is the token. In another 
career you may command it." 

" That is why I turn to literature with such predi- 
lection," said the young man, greatly excited by Mr. 
De Groot's way of talking. 

"Letters," resumed Mr. De Groot, after a long 
glance around his endless bookshelves, "are. a pursuit 
that surpasses every other in enjoyment, and nearly 
every other in dignity. We must have our own lit- 
erary men. "We can't afford to let other nations write 
our books for us. That were worse than the policy 
which would hire them to fight our battles. There is 
a thought and there is a sentiment which belongs to 
uSf and which we are in a manner bound to elicit. 
But — I am sorry to interpose so many huts, young 
sir — you are to consider that you must live. You 
cannot live by literature. It is difficult any where, but 
in this country it is impossible. As pride distinguishes 
the Spaniard, revenge the Italian, and sanguinary vio- 
lence (they say) the Celt, so pecuniary injustice is our 
national trait. We steal the author's right in every 
book we publish, native or foreign. Now, Atherton, 
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you can't live by a craft where people hold themselves 
at liberty to steal what you have produced." 

" You are very kind, sir, to give me all this advice," 
said Atherton, sincerely. 

"We are a rich people," pursued Mr. De Groot. 
"A virgin soil — the untouched mould of centuries — 
yields us — fortunate proprietors — its overflowing re- 
turns, and yet we are mean enough to be willing to 
enjoy the fruit of others' labour without paying for it: 
— and who are those others ? our brethren, whom Na- 
ture, distributing the faculties and inspiring the ten- 
dencies of men according to a law not to be violated 
with impunity, has compelled to construct out of medi- 
tation and passion, through the divine art of language, 
our mental habitations, and whom we are not ashamed 
to compel to find straw as well as brick, and to rob 
of their j ust wages. It is a thief s mistake to suppose 
that we derive any benefit, except of the most tempo- 
rary and illusive kind,- from the cheapness of our 
pirated literature. No doubt we have a selfish pleasure 
in getting something for nothing, but it is a pleasure 
which pollutes and degrades. We are such a reading 
people, forsooth ! Yes ! it is one of our vices : for the 
endless reading of cheap books is a vice. I am an old 
Knickerbocker — a plain Dutchman, not sharp, perhaps, 
but honest, and I detest (excuse me, Atherton) these 
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Yankee notions of property. I thank Heaven I am 
pure in this matter. I can look round ttese walls 
without a reproving conscience. There is not an 
American reprint in my whole library. No poor devil 
of an author, starving in a garret, while I weep over 
his pathos or smile at his wit, curses me over my 
shoulder with his spectre face." 

"I give up authorship," said Alban. "I think it 
must be law for me." 

" If I were you I would enter myself in a lawyer's 
office at once," replied the patroon. "Those handy 
octavos in tawny sheepskin will be better reading for 
you than illuminated missals." 

Alban confessed that this was probably true enough. 
Mr. De Groot mused, and then adverted (quite 
frankly) to the subject of his daughter. She was very 
young. He felt bound to watch over the formation 
of her friendships, especially with persons of her own 
age and another sex. 

" If parents were not proverbially blind," he said 
with a smile, "it would be strange that in sending 
my daughter to visit some old friends at New Haven, 
the possibility of her forming some intimacy that I 
might not approve, in a place like that, never occurred 
to me. When I told her at parting not to fall in love 
with any of the College boys, it was certainly not 
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because I apprehended such a thing, and I believe 
she deemed the idea quite beneath her dignity. I 
was completely taken by surprise, therefore, Mr. Ather- 
ton, to hear from her, in a letter of characteristic 
frankness, that the conversation of a * distinguished ' 
member of the Senior class whom she thought I would 
like^ had unsettled her Unitarianism. I went to New 
Haven express. I found her, as you remember, out 
walking with you on a Sunday afternoon. She had 
also accepted your escort down to New York. I con- 
fess I was ^ more annoyed than a little, although I 
saw that you were not an ordinary youth. Perhaps 
you will not blame me for overhearing your conversa- 
tion with her on the boat yesterday — at least enough 
of it to give me a pretty good notion of your 
character." 

"Certainly not," said Alban, who had blushed 
during this address. 

" Let it suffice that I was convinced by it that you 
would be a safe friend for my little girl. I perceived, 
Mr. Atherton, that it was really friendship, a point in 
regard to which I was at first sceptical," said Mr. De 
Groot. 

"I was going to say," eagerly interrupted Alban, 
"that I have never breathed a syllable to Miss De 
Groot that could bear any other interpretation." 
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" Well, all I ask is, that you will avoid the deli- 
cate ground of religion with your young friend as 
much as possible. Her youth and her . sex alike unfit 
her to consider such questions with profit. I have 
imposed the same condition on her. I hope you will 
consent to it as she has." 

" Of course," said Alban. 

" I suppose Mary did not take you over the cham- 
bers," pursued his host. "Would you like to see 
them? To one who has not been in Europe they 
may be curious." 

Alban would have preferred to look over the 
library, but he assented of course to what Mr. De 
Groot proposed. The latter made him admire the 
great staircase on the side of the hall, with its massive 
oak-grained balustrade, its broad leisurely flights, the 
bronzes which sustained the lamps at the landings. 
They reached the corridor of the chambers, hung in 
its whole length with coloured prints and drawings, 
following which you might make the tour of Europe 
without missing pne of its celebrated sites or monu- 
ments. Then through room after room, in which, 
although every thing was really sumptuous and noth- 
ing wanting, yet all seemed simple. Alban admired 
the bath-rooms, (the Croton had not yet rendered this 
luxury familiar,) where hot and cold water was sup- 
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plied to marble basins by silver cocks. In one stately 
chamber, with dressing-rooms attached, and separate 
baths, two elegant couches stood side by side under 
the same canopy of blue satin, and veiled in clouds 
of embroidered muslin. 

"Mrs. De Groot's room," remarked his host. "You, 
probably, are not familiar with this foreign custom, 
Mr. Atherton?" 

" No," said Alban, more and more astonished every 
moment at the familiarity with which he was treated. 
He was not yet aware that the vanity of a luxurious 
and recherche privacy was the particular failing of 
the rich. 

"It is one," observed Mr. De Groot, in his most 
charming manner, "which, although repugnant at 
first sight to some of our cherished, home-bred asso- 
ciations, is nevertheless favourable, I am convinced, 
to health, and, I think, even to affection." 

" I don't think you could easily convince my 
father and mother of that," replied Alban. " I know 
nothing," added he, frankly, " more beautiful than 
their affection seems to me, and I should not care to 
refine much on their system, if I were married." 

" You speak warmly ! " said Mr. De Groot, laugh- 
ing, yet evidently with a deep under feeling. 

" Qh ! " said Alban, colouring, " I do riot mean 
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that I doubt there can be just as true fondness be- 
tween people who are not so old-fashioned as my 
father and mother." 

" Of course not," said Mr. De Groot, abruptly, 
and leading on to the next apartment. 

The last room which Mr. De Groot showed our 
hero was somewhat different from the rest. In lieu 
of the French bedsteads and silken draperies else- 
where seen, it had an old-fashioned four-poster of old 
mahogany, almost as black as ebony, with curtains 
of Indian chintz. The rest of the furniture was of 
the same style and date. The toilet-glass — placed in 
front of the large, deeply-recessed, window — had a 
frame of silver, with sconces. But a more interesting 
object was an antiquated prie dieu, or kneeling desk, 
supplied with sconces matching those of the mirror, 
and a massive silver crucifix. The room had an air 
of occupation, a wood-fire burning on the hearth. 
Over the mantel hung a portrait — of whom it was 
easy for Alban to divine ; — a beautiful woman in a 
dress of dark gray cloth falling softly over a figure 
of unusual elegance, and confined at the waist by a 
simple cord of the same sombre hue. In her finely- 
shaped hand she held a common black rosary. Yet 
it was not a nun; for her raven hair, arranged as 
Mary De Groot always wore hers, was profuse in 
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quantity. The only ornament of any kind upon this 
striking and noble pictured personage was the tiny 
circle of gold on the ring-finger of her left hand. 

" My daughter's taste," said Mr. De Groot, standing 
on the threshold and looking at the portrait. "Per- 
haps I should not have shown her room. Do not 
mention that you have seen it." 

The basement of the mansion was like another 
house, and here, in one of its lofty, sunny parlours, 
portrait-hung and of domestic aspect, a white-haired 
negro — the type of an old family servant — was 
getting luncheon ready. Here Mary De Groot was 
again found, sitting, or rather half reclining, in a red 
Boston rocking-chair, with her tiptoes just touching 
the carpet, a position which she quitted when the 
gentlemen entered. And here was also a lady whom 
Alban, by the resemblance to Ingham's portrait, knew 
to be Mrs. De Groot. She was nearly as handsome 
as her picture, and quite as handsomely dressed. A 
robe of rich shot-silk, fitting very, very tight, (for the 
figure was redundant,) a costly lace cape, and a deli- 
cate coif to match, made an imposing drawing-room 
lady. She received Alban with great cordiality of 
manner, accompanied by the warm pressure of a 
plump, white hand sparkling with rings. 

Looking at pictures, and so on, is very appetizing. 
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Our nero was very glad to get some cold chicken, 
and a glass of old sherry. It is true that the warmth 
of his reception mystified him a little, and almost gave 
him the feeling of being feted over a trap-door ; but 
Mrs. De Groot soon explained her gracious demeanour. 

" Are you not a nephew of the late Eev. Jonathan 
Atherton?" she asked. 

"He was my maternal uncle, madam," Alban 
replied. 

" I thought so ! " ejaculated the lady. " You know, 
Mary, I told you that I was certain Mr. Atherton 
was Mr. Atherton's nephew. Your uncle, Mr. Ather- 
ton, was instrumental — that is, it was under his preach- 
ing, and I may say," (with emphasis,) " his personal 
influence, that I experienced a certain blessed change — 
but you understand me, Mr. Atherton." 

"I am happy to think uncle Jonathan's labours 
were so much blessed," replied Atherton, with proper 
courtesy. 

" He was a heavenly man I " exclaimed Mrs. De 
Groot, with rapture. " Ah, Mary ! if your father had 
but attended his ministry, instead of Dr. Channing's, 
it might have saved him (indeed. I am certain it would) 
from this dreadful Unitarian ism." 

" And if your mother, Mary, had attended Dr. 
Channing's ministry occasionally, instead of Mr. Ather- 
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ton's, it might hav,e saved her (no doubt it would) 
from this dreadful illiberality," provokingly retorted 
Mr. De Groot. 

"Mary has been telling me all about you," con- 
tinued Mrs. De Groot, loftily disregarding her hus- 
band's sneer. "Your uncle, as I was saying — but 
you are quite worthy of him." 

Alban, embarrassed, bowed his thanks, while Mr. 
De Groot dryly observed — 

"Mrs. De Groot gives you credit for having con- 
verted Mary from tJnitarianism, Atherton." 

" I told mamma," said Mary, with a comical smile 
and deep blush, "that I owed you indirectly that 
benefit; and that you were yourself a member of the 

* College Church,' and very much esteemed for your 
piety and zeal. Wasn't I right?" 

" I fear you have given your mother a far too 
favourable account of me. — " 

" Oh ! come, no mock humility ! " cried Mr. De 
Groot. "You are the most influential saint at New 
Haven, Atherton, and you know it as well as any of 
us." 

"Eemember," said Mrs. De Groot, warmly, "that 

* ridicule is not the test of truth.' Mr. Atherton, I do 
not consider your disclaimer as one of mock, but of real, 
humility. Your blushes (your uncle also was very 
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sensitive to his own praise — it always made him 
blush) — your blushes prove that your humility and 
modesty are both genuine. I am delighted to make 
your acquaintance, Mr. Atherton." 

" You see how the case stands, Atherton," said Mr. 
De Groot, with the most diverting coolness. "You 
have the ladies all on your side : it will be your own 
fault if you don't carry every thing before you in this 
house, where I, I assure you, am nothing." 

"Say rather he is every thing," returned Mrs. De 
Groot. "But, Mr. Atherton, where does Mrs. Atherton 
— your mother, I mean — where does she live? I 
must really take the liberty of calling on her imme- 
diately, to tell her how much I loved her brother, 
and also to congratulate her on the possession of such 
a sonl" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"I AM afraid you have given up reading your 
Bible, Alby?" said his mother, with a grieved but 
tender look. We may understand from this expression 
that Alban had been making his mother a confidant 
of his religious difficulties. 

"The more I read the more I am filled with 
doubt." 

"You must not consult your own reason — but 
look to Heaven for light," said his mother. 

"The more I pray the mightier are my per- 
plexities." 

"It is a trial of your faith; you must persist in 
reading and praying," said his mother. 

"But what can I do with such a passage as this, 
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where our Lord nimself infers the resurrection of 
the body from the words, / am the Ood of Ahraham, 
Isa(xCf and Jacob f For it is manifest that in the ordi- 
nary use of language this expression need mean no 
more than that I ara the Ood whom Abraham, Isaac j and 
Jacob worshipped when alive ! " 

" You must put such thoughts away ; they are 
suggestions of Satan," said his mother. 

"But it is precisely thus that Eoman Catholics 
reason from the words of Christ Himself. Why does 
not This is my Body prove Transubstantiation, as they 
say ? " 

"Because, my dear Alban," said his mother, im- 
patiently, "that only means that the Bread signifies 
Christ's Body." 

"Ah! there it is. That is all it need mean, and 
the same might have been said by the Sadducees in 
answer to the passage adduced by our Lord for the 
resurrection." 

"But Transubstantiation is an absurdity, Alban," 
cried his mother, quickly, "and therefore cannot be 
the meaning of our Saviour." 

"And pray, what is the resurrection of the bodies 
of the infinite myriads of men since the world began, 
after they have been scattered to the four winds, and 
dissolved into dust and gas? And what is to be 
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done, do you think, in the case of cannibals, my 
dear mother?" 

" The power of God, my dear Alban ! You don't 
pretend to limit omnipotence," retorted his mother. 

"No, / do not pretend to limit it," replied Alban, 
with •a slight smile at himself for getting drawn into 
such an argument. " I only spoke because I craved 
sympathy, my dear mother. Nobody understands my 
difficulties." 

Mrs. Atherton was silent. A syllogism is pretty 
much lost on a woman, but she feels the faintest ap- 
peal to her heart. 

"I am glad you have told me your difficulties, 
Alby," she said at length. " I should be very sorry 
if you were afraid or unwilling to confide them to 
me. I dare say now youVe relieved your mind, it 
will be easier." 

"There are things in the Old Testament I cannot 
get over," resumed her son. "For instance, the his- 
tory of Moses, — a miracle to establish and consecrate 
morality ! The Jews, too, are a fact. / am sure that 
God spake by Moses/'' 

"And not by Jesus Christ?" inquired his mother. 
"Surely you must be blind, Alban." 

"Jesus Christ!" repeated Alban, in a softened 
tone. "In Him I could repose entire confidence: 
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but Christianity as it has been taught me — this new- 
heart doctrine — undermines the first principles of 
morals. 1 see it theoretically, and I have experienced 
it practically, and I have done with it for ever." 

"This comes of New Haven divinity," said his 
mother, tears running down her pale, delicate cheek, 
and falling on the shirt she was making for her 
son. 

This led to some tender passages which we shall 
skip over: they left Mrs. Atherton comforted though 
anxious. 

The young man was sitting during this conversa- 
tion, or rather lounging, upon the settee, with the 
Family Bible — the same which he had pored over 
in childhood, entranced with thie charm of the Old 
Testament histories, and fascinated with the illustra- 
tions from Eaphael's wondrous Loggie — the great 
Family Bible, lying open on a stand before him: — 
his mother's work-stand, half covered with the etcete- 
ras of her plain sewing, in which that dear quiet 
mother was quietly engaged. She sat near it in a 
low rocker, and watched her son, from time to time, 
as he pursued his reading, or abandoned it for rev- 
ery. The youth's thought soon wandered from the 
subject of religious meditation ; his eye scarcely rested 
on the book, but much on the furniture of the aim- 
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pie apartment, the chintz draperies, the green and 
gilt chairs, the little miniatures, and the old French 
clock on the mantel. 

"What are you thinking of now, Alby?" said 
the tender mother at last. "You ayn't reading, that 
ia certain." 

"No, I ayn't reading just at this moment," replied 
her son, with a scarce perceptible emphasis on the 
provincialism. 

"Nor are you meditating on what you have read, 
I guess," rejoined his mother with a faint archness. 

"Not just now." 

"I suspect that you are thinking of what you 
saw yesterday at Mr. De Groot's, Alby, and compar- 
ing it with your own home." 

"I confess that I was. The diflFerence is im- 
mense." 

" When I was a young lady," said Mrs. Atherton, 
colouring — it was very perceptible, though slight — 
"I lived in a house as much finer than any other in 
my native State, as Mr. De Groot's is than any in 
New York; and my language, which you sometimes 
criticise, my son, was that of the best-bred people in 
New England then." 

"My dear mother," replied the young man, after 
a short silence, and with a deep blush that did not 

16 
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misbecome him, "there is not a room ia Mr. De 
Groot's house, except one, that seems half so interest- 
ing to me as this old parlour: — and as for 'ay n't' 
and * guess'" — he laughed — "they savour of oar 
simple fathers: — pray, stick to them, my dear mo- 
ther, by all means." 

The mother smiled. A young girl listening to 
a flattering compliment could not betray a more 
flushed, yet quiet and repressed delight. 

"I shall like to know your Miss De Qroot," she 
observed, looking up at her son, from her work, for 
a moment. 

"I have no doubt you will like her, when you do 
know her," replied Alban. 

The sound of wheels was heard in the quiet street^ 
and ceased at Mrs. Atherton's door. The bell was 
rung with a jerk. Mary Anne, the maid of all work, 
was cleaning her knives. You could hear her in the 
kitchen entry. But the sound instantly ceased, while 
the girl hastily washed her hands and tied on a clean 
apron before running to the street-door, which she 
would be sure to open, (Alban thought,) out of breath, 
and with a fiice as red as a peony. He observed 
that it was the De Groots, and half wished a fire had 
been lit in the front parlour (we are sorry to record 
this petUesse) : but it was too late to wish it, for the 
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lady visiters came sailing in like two angels fresh 
from Paris. 

Not to describe Mrs. De Groot's costume would 
be to omit her almost entirely. She was nothing 
apart from her clothes, and with them she appeared 
to be a great deal. Her large, white velvet hat 
{Anglice, bonnet) and its drooping plujue, the long, 
starry veil, trailing cashmere of Ind, and flounced 
amethyst silk, seemed, as they spread in a glory of 
shooting iris hues and snow over the chintz settee, to 
look Mrs. Atherton's modest parlour out of countenance. . 
As for Mary, she appeared to have caught a light 
from her mother's effulgence of fashion. No more of 
that charming plainness which had marked her at New 
Haven. She looked surprisingly larger and older; 
was so wonderfully easy, too; sat with such a care- 
less grace in her corner of the settee, her neatly shod 
feet playing hide-and-go-seek with each other; for the 
robes were short in those days, and betrayed the 
white stockings and morocco slippers neatly cross-laced 
around an ankle straight and fine. Alban introduced 
the visiters to his mother, who quietly laid aside, but 
did not put out of sight, her homely work. Mrs. De 
Groot glanced at the portrait of the clerical uncle, 
and began at once on that subject. 

Mary's stepmother (we may here observe^ laad^ 
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not always enjoyed so eminent a station as at present. 
One might have supposed, to hear her talk to Mrs. 
Atherton about her brother, that she had been in a 
situation to patronize her minister extensively, in the 
days of which she spoke, but the fact was, that only 
her " interesting state of mind " had ever obtained his 
notice. Let us do Mrs. De Groot justice, however. 
We believe there is always a heart — seat of amiable 
weakness — under the tightest silk bodice ever held 
by hooks and eyes. In those days, before Mary was 
born, or Alban either, when that heart was eighteen 
years old, and beat in a maiden bosom, she had loved 
the clerical boy-face whose likeness hung over Mrs. 
Atherton's bright sideboard. The Eev. Mr. Atherton 
never dreamed of it, and soon scattered many such 
hopes to the wind by bringing from his former parish 
in the country a beautiful, pious, clever creature, to 
fill the important and envied station of minister's 
wife : and now a nephew, of whom he knew nothing, 
reaped a benefit from his unconscious conquest. 

Meanwhile, the young people (as it was really New 
York, not Paris) conversed separately. 

"What a dear home-like home you have got, Mr. 
Alban," said Mary, surveying every thing with lively 
curiosity. 

"I rather like it myself," said the young man. 
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"And what a dear gentle mother I I love her 
already." 

" They are hoih very much at your service," replied 
the youth. 

" Thank you, sir," with a bow, smile, and unneces- 
sarily deep blush. " I wonder " — in a whisper — 
"if she would like me to come and read to her. I 
should enjoy it so much." 

" She would be charmed, and so- should I." 

" Oh ! I sha* n't come till your vacation is over, 
and you have returned to New Haven, sir." 

"I shall often revisit home in imagination at the 
time of those readings," said Alban. 

"I am ashamed to admire every thing," she re- 
plied, in a rattling way, "but really what a pretty 
fire-screen that is of your mother's! Did she em- 
broider it herself? Oh, I wish she would teach me. 
Of all things I want to learn to embroider." 

"Mother—" 

"Oh, don't, Mr. Alban — " 

**Miss De Groot wishes you to teach her to em- 
broider — a fire-screen, Miss Mary?" 

"Not precisely, Mr. Alban." 

" Where did you learn to work so beautifully, Mrs. 
Atherton ? " asked Mra* De Groot. 

"At Bethlehem," replied Alban's mother. 
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"What, where our blessed Saviour was born!" 
exclaimed Mary, innocently. 

But Bethlehem was a celebrated Moravian school 
in Mrs. Atherton's girlhood. The conversation turned 
on it. Mrs. Atherton described the customs of Beth- 
lehem in a lively manner, with many a characteristic 
New England turn of expression and accent, refined, 
as all national peculiarities are in cultivated women. 
Mary listened with tears of delight in her joyful 
dark eyes, and a vivid blush on her rich cheek. 
Mrs. De Groot shrugged her shoulders at the Easter 
processions, white robes, and lighted tapers of the 
Moravians. After that, the call terminated by Mrs. 
De Groot inviting Mrs. Atherton with her son and 
husband to dinner the next day, to meet the Eev. 
Dr. Fluent, Mrs. De Groot's pastor. 

"You were reading the Bible when we came 
in ? " said Mary, glancing, as she rose, at the sacred 
volume still open on the work-stand. She smiled 
and hesitated. — "I suppose I may ask how you get 
on, Mr. Alban?" 

"I have got so far as to believe in Moses," re- 
plied the young man, remembering his promise to 
her father. 

" Moses ! " said Mary, curiously. 

"Exactly," said Alban, smiling. "You are going 
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to turn Roman Catholic, Miss Mary. I may pernaps 
be forced to embrace a faitb yet more ancient, and 
become a Jew." 

"Christians," Mrs. De Groot was saying to Mrs. 
Atherton, "should maintain a closer intercourse. In 
future, I trust it will be so with us." 

" We sha' n't keep up much intercourse with Infi- 
dels and Jews, I hope," said Mary, aside. 

"I shall follow my convictions," returned the 
young man in the same tone, " even if they lead me 
to the Synagogue." 

Quite scarlet, she shook hands with Mrs. Ather- 
ton, and followed her stepmother out of the room, 
but did not salute Alban at all. He conducted them 
to the carriage, but she never looked back, and sprang 
in without touching his offered hand. 

"People will treat you so, one day." 

Having picked up her muff, which she seemed to 
have knocked purposely off the seat, as she raised 
herself with a countenance still brightly tinged, she 
answered, to her mother's evident horror — 

"You read the Bible too much, Mr. Alban. That 
is not the way to find out the truth, but to become 
an infidel, a heretic, and an apostate. Oh, Mr. Alban, 
I hope you will never be an apostate ! " 

"Did you ever!" exclaimed Mrs. De Groot 
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" Miss De Groot means that we cannot hope to 
understand the Scriptures without the light of faith," 
said Alban. 

" Yes, the faith of the Church," said Mary. 

" Well, I concede that," replied Alban ; " but you 
must let me search till I find the true Church." 

"You are keeping Mr. Atherton in the cold, 
Mary," said her mother. 

"In this bright January thaw, with all the eaves 
dripping! But excuse me, Mr. Alban." 

" Do come to see us often," said Mrs. De Groot, as 
he bowed himself away. 

At five in the same afternoon, Alban dressed him- 
self in his new clothes, just sent home from the 
tailor's. He gives the new Spanish cloak a graceful 
sweep over one shoulder, and enters a hackney- 
coach. 

It rolled slowly down Greenwich street, entered 
State street, while the waters of the chilly bay still 
gleamed with the dull red of the western sky, and 
stopped before a large, irregular house, following the 
curve of the street, with a deep balcony-portico, and 
old white marble steps. It was in this mansion — 
once his father's — that our hero was born, and it was 
one of the homes of his childhood. The door-plate 
now bears, simply, "Seixas." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

We must now retrace our steps a little, to observe 
the course of Mary De Groot at this interesting junc- 
ture, when she herself imagines that her very existence 
may be drawing towards a mysterious and premature 
close. 

On the first day after her return home, when Al- 
ban, having concluded his long call, had left the 
house, the afternoon being beautiful, she donned her 
walking gear, and in the accustomed liberty of a young 
New York lady, sallied forth alone for a walk. 

She proceeded down the open, lonely Avenue to- 
wards Washington Square — then an almost naked 
rectangle. There were no churches on the Fifth 
Avenue or near it, where now so many cluster. 

16* 
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There were none on the Square, nor had the white 
marble turrets of the University yet risen, nor did 
its chapel window glimmer through trees. She turned 
into Broadway and walked down one or two squares. 
There was a church on the corner; a Gothic church 
of gray rough stone, flanked by grim towers. The 
ways of New York were then simpler than now, and 
Broadway, "so high up" as Houston, was quiet in a 
way that cannot now be imagined. Mary stopped at 
the iron railing and gave a wistful glance to the 
stern churcli front. Usually an inscription tells to 
what faith the edifice is dedicated, but here was 
none. 

" I see no cross on the gable-peak. And if it were 
a Catholic church, I guess there would be images of 
the saints in the niches. I bet any thing it is Epis- 
copal." 

Good reasoning for '35, my dear child, but it would 
not serve you in '51. A cross on a gable is no 
more a safe guide, nor yet a marble saint looking 
down from the niche of a mediaeval tower. Outsides 
are easily imitated ; and all is not gold that glitters. 

Our young friend might have consulted a directory, 
but she forgot there was such a thing, or she might 
have asked one of her father's Irish servants, if she 
had not been restrained by a feeling of delicacy. 
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She thought of inquiring in a shop, or of some 
passer-by, for the nearest Catholic church, and then 
again an invincible timidity prevented her. She be- 
gan to reflect. The Catholics were poor — foreigners 
— Irish — were they not? Their churches were not 
to be looked for in Broadway, but in some obscure 
district. Mary had an idea that such a region lay 
on the east side of Broadway, but she had a fear of 
wandering in that direction. It was terra incognita to 
the young Knickerbocker, and contained, she knew, 
some dreadful places, where a modest girl's foot could 
not pass without danger. And yet surely it was 
safe *'so high up." Lafayette Place was east of 

Broadway ; so was Bond street. She had friends liv- 
ing in both ; they were fashionable streets. From 
Bond to Houston, on the corner of which she stood, 
was only two squares; she would venture to walk a 
little way down Houston street, east. 

Indeed, it was rather a nice street; a stable in 
the first "block," but that was common in cross 
streets. At the first corner she stops, and looks up 
and down Crosby. She sees no church, but the 
High School, and troops of boys (for it was just 
three P. M.) running and shouting. She has a mind 
to retreat, but they are only boys, and she crosses 
Crosby and boldly pushes on to the next comer. 
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What sees she? Not the great silver door-plate 
of St. Catharine's Convent of the Sisters of Mercy, 
(for neitlier Convent nor Institution yet existed,) but 
on the lower corner of the opposite square in Mul- 
berry, in a walled churchyard, she saw the back 
gable of a Gothic edifice. It was of stone, plain 
and high, but faced below by a wooden lean-to of 
octagon shape, with a wooden porch and steps. The 
body of the church was hidden by the houses in 
Mulberry street, but over the roof-line of the latter 
rose a nondescript wooden steeple, or pinnacle, sur- 
mounted by a great gilt cross. The sign of salvation, 
glittering in the afternoon sun, which smote the roof 
and upper portion of the church, extended its arms 
brightly and boldly against the blue sky. 

So Mary turned into Mulberry street and walked 
slowly down the square, looking at the church and 
its lofty, glittering cross. 

"How impossible to mistake it!" she thought. "I 
need no one to tell me that this is one of the homes 
of our mother — sancta mater ecclesia — humble, yet 
exalted in the eyes of her God. Surely an angel 
guided my steps." 

A man in a long surtout came out of Prince street 
and crossed Mulberry in front of her. He turned 
into Mulberry, walked rapidly along the chuichyiEird 
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wall to the back entrance of the cathedral, ascended 
the wooden steps, and disappeared in the porch. The 
church, then, was open; she darted forward to enter 
too. 

The steps were shackling, and creaked under Afeiy's 
light foot. The outer door of the hurricane porch (as 
it is called) was closed by a pulley. The inner one 
was heavy, but yielded to a resolute push, and she 
found herself in a small chapel. The i5rst object that 
struck her eye was a wooden baptismal font against 
the wall. At the altar end of the chapel was a door 
that stood ajar. Seeing no one, she proceeded thither 
and tapped. No answer; and she ventured to push 
the door open, and then to enter. It was a carpeted 
room with a i5re. It contained some large wardrobes, 
as they seemed, of dark wood, a crucifix against the 
wall, and a confessional in a corner. Then she knew 
that it was a place where women might come. Fa- 
ther Smith and the New Haven sacristy recurred to 
her mind. Next she perceived another door which 
she knew must lead into the body of the church; but 
as the adventurous young girl approached to try it, 
it opened, and the man in the long surtout appeared. 
His face, now that she saw him uncovered, gave her 
a great surprise: it was the New Haven missionary. 

"Father Smith," she joyfully exclaimed. 
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The priest did not remember Mary, and intimated 
as much with great courtesy. She reminded him of 
his third mass on Christmas Day. 

"Ah, it is the young New Haven convert,'' said 
the i©issionary. "I should not have known you had 
not you spoken first, my young lady. So you have 
come to New York. I suppose you have been re- 
ceived into the Church." 

"No, sir, I am waiting a month, as you directed 
me, studying my catechism and other books." 

"You have seen no clergyman here, then?" 

"We arrived from New Haven but yesterday." 

" You had better see the Bishop or the Vicar Gen- 
eral. I suppose you are in the cathedral parish." 

" Whatever you tell me. Father Smith, I will do." 

"I was just going to call on the Bishop. I will 
mention your case to him. What is your name, my 
dear young lady?" 

He took down her name, age, and place of 
abode. 

"Go into the church and say your prayers," said 
the missionary, "while I see the Bishop. In a short 
time I will bring or send you word." 

At present the cathedral extends back to Mulberry- 
street, and the lean-to chapel no longer exists. The 
space thus gained affords a deep and spacious sane- 
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tuaiy; but at that time the sanctuary was miserably 
contracted, and the pews were pushed to the very 
rails. Mary found the church empty, and most of 
the pews locked. She discovered at last one that 
was open, and entering placed herself gladly on her 
knees. This cathedral was very unlike those beauti- 
ful Flemish interiors in her father's gallery, from 
which she had drawn her principal notion of a Cath- 
olic church. Over the altar was a painted perspective 
that carried the church back like a deep choir, closed 
by a calvary. If this did not please our young 
friend's refined taste, it did not long arrest her atten- 
tion, caught by a reality which makes us forget all 
outward tawdriness, all poverty. A lamp hung burn- 
ing in the empty church before the tabernacle, and 
Mary now knew what that meant. The thought of 
that heavenly Presence had not occurred to her be- 
fore. She put down her head and adored. So low, 
however, was then the tone of Catholic feeling, (to 
borrow a phrase from a recent sect-movement,) or so 
great the poverty of the Catholics in New York, that 
there was nothing else in the church to excite either 
interest or devotion — not even a picture of our Lady. 
But tlie young convert drew from her bosom her 
mother's rosary and began to say her beads. 

She was just finishing the "Sorrowful Mysteries,'' 
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with her eye fixed on the calvary, when the sacristy 
door opened, and a female came out attired in deep 
black — as one might fancy (if such a thing were 
possible) a Quakeress in mourning. As soon as her 
eye rested on Miss De Groot she came forward. In 
passing before the altar this dark-robed person turned 
and sank on one knee. She uttered Mary's name, 
and receiving a word of assent, with a look and 
tone of sweet courtesy invited her to come to the 
sacristy. Trembling, though glad, Mary followed her 
dark-stoled guide, who, as they went before the altar 
again, again bent the knee to the earth. Mary fol- 
lowed her example, for she was not ignorant why it 
was done. Her new companion made her sit by the 
sacristy fire. They were alone. 

"You desire baptism, Miss De Groot?" inquired 
the dark-habited lady, with a glance that habitually, 
it would seem, sought the ground. 

"I do," replied Mary, fastening her earnest eyes 
on the face of the questioner. 

"You are sure you were never baptized?" 

"I have always been told so." 

"I suppose you can say the Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, the Hail Mary, the Commandments, and the 
ConfiteorJ* 

Mary answered like a little girl, by reciting each 
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formulary as it was named. The Sister smiled, and 
asked how many sacraments there were, whether all 
the seven were instituted by Jesus Christ, and how 
that was proved from Scripture. Mary recited the 
usual texts. 

"As you have been bred a Protestant, I suppose 
you are very familiar with the Scriptures?" said the 
Sister. 

" Oh dear, yes ! I know the greater part of the 
Bible almost by heart." 

"That's more than I do," replied the Sister smil- 
ing. " Was it in the perusal of the Scriptures, Miss 
De Groot, that you became convinced of the truth 
of the Catholic religion ? " 

"Oh no, indeed 1" 

"Well, I think that without the lamp of faith the 
sacred volume must be a labyrinth to the inquirer," 
said the Sister, looking up with a bright intelligence, 
but immediately withdrawing her glance, and pursu- 
ing an examination, which seemed quite satisfactory. 

The Sister of Charity had a pleasant face, though 
not beautiful. Her complexion had that peculiar 
brilliancy which is so often seen under the veil of 
the Virgins of the Church. Her eyes, as we have 
said, were habitually downcast, yet with an occasional 
glance of singular penetration. Her manner was re- 
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lined, her voice sweet, the accent slightly foreign: — 
it might be French, or the high Irish, which is the 
most pleasing and thorough-bred in the world. She 
touched the rosary which hung at her girdle. 

"You know what this is? And how to use it? 
Oh, you say the beads daily, do you?" She regarded 
Mary with an expression of great tenderness, which, 
however, she immediately checked. "It would be a 
sin," she continued, "to keep you from baptism. Fa- 
ther Smith mentioned that you had no Catholic 
friends. Should it be necessary, I would present you 
at the font, although it is against our rules." 

Mary gently hid her face in her hands. 

"The Bishop has requested Father Smith to re- 
ceive you as soon as he finds you prepared," added 
the Sister. " But here comes the good father him- 
self." — Father Smith entered. — ** She knows her cat- 
echism, father. Her faith is rational as well as firm, 
and she prays, above all." 

"Have you a great desire for baptism?" inquired 
the priest, standing by the fire, and looking down 
upon her tranquilly. 

"I desire it," replied Mary, in tears, "more than 
any thing else in the world." 

"Why do you?" 

Mary looked up. — "Because, tmless we are bam 
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of water and the Holy Ghost we cannot enter the king- 
dom of OodJ^ 

"You are, then, formally a postulant for salva- 
tion — " glancing from her to the Sister. "We can- 
not refuse you what you ask. God would require 
your soul at our hands." 

He inquired about her father. Mary frankly stat- 
ed that her father knew and strongly disapproved 
her intention of becoming a Catholic, that she believed 
he would absolutely refuse his consent to her being 
baptized, and that she would prefer not to ask it. 

"What do you think he would do, if you an- 
nounced your intention?" 

"I think he would lock me up," replied the young 
girl, with a little resolute shake of the head. 

" Would he really ! " exclaimed the Sister. 

The missionary sat down aud questioned her on 
the nature of the sacrament she was about to receive, 
but rather in the way of instruction than to elicit her 
knowledge. 

Did she understand why she needed baptism at 
all? He asked, because it was an error of the sect 
in which she had been bred, to suppose that the hu- 
man being was born innocent. 

"Your soul was created by God, and you may 
say that it came pure and good from the hands of 
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its Creator; but that which is born of the flesh is 
flesh. Child of Adam, you did not receive at the 
moment of your conception that which is the comple- 
ment of a moral creature, the divine life of grace. 
Naked, and stripped of original justice and sanctity, 
you were born; and hence, ignorant of God, perverse 
in will, weak in virtue, a captive to the desires of 
the flesh and fleshly mind, a seeker of pleasure and 
transitory good. Humiliating as this fact is, it is 
true; and up to this date you have done nothing, 
nor can you ever do any thing, to merit that God 
should bestow upon you the grace which in a moment 
can efface it all. If you had died in infancy or in 
j^outh, while yet unconscious of this misery, you could 
never have seen God; and if old enough to have 
committed actual sins, you must have endured for 
ever their punishment, according to the greatness of 
their demerit. Now then you see why you need 
baptism. It is the womb of a new birth, wherein 
that which was born of Adam may be born again 
of Christ, and the soul receive its true life — the 
Holy Spirit which Adam forfeited." 

Did she understand, then, pursued the missionary, 
that in baptism, provided she received it with suit- 
able dispositions, all the sins of her past life would 
be entirely washed away, together with that sin in 
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which she had been conceived — the original defect 
and guilt of her human nature — so that she would 
become in an instant perfectly pure and holy, and if 
she were to die that moment, would go immediately 
to heaven, and see God eternally as he is? 

"I understand it," said Mary, tremulously. 

"The Holy Trinity will come and dwell with you: 
do you understand that?" demanded the priest. 

"Yes," murmured the catechumen. 

Did she also know — the priest's voice lowered a 
little — that the sacrament which thus eflfaced all sin and 
replenished the soul with the Author of sanctity Him- 
self, would leave concupiscence within her, wounded 
but not destroyed ; whence must spring a daily, hourly 
conflict — a conflict in which she would be liable to 
fall, but in which if she overcame she would be 
crowned? This was serious: let her think of it well. 

Mary wept. 

"It will not change your nature, my dear child, 
nor your acquired habits; but it will give you a 
life and a strength above nature, by virtue of which, 
if you will, you may, while in the flesh, live not af- 
ter the flesh, but after the Spirit. But to do so is 
not easy. It will cost you much suflfering — internal 
and external — many a hard battle with yourself : nor 
must you count on a single day's remission of the 
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struggle while you live. It is a narrow way: you 
may easily miss it. It is a rough way : you may 
easily be discouraged by it. It is the only way: 
you must persevere in it till the soul and body are 
parted by death, or both are lost for ever. I rejoice, 
and yet I tremble, when I see one like you, who has 
been nursed in the lap of luxury, and before whom 
the world spreads a thousand fascinations, called — 
mysteriously called, as few of the rich and noble are 
— to enter upon this rugged path, which leads — but 
through much tribulation — to the kingdom of God." 

" I am called, father : let me enter it," said Mary, 
sinking on her knees by the side of her chair. 

" You must spend some days, my daughter, as our 
holy mother the Church enjoins, in exercises of piety, 
viz., fasting, almsgiving, and prayers, which you 
know from your catechism are the three eminent good 
works. It was by these that Cornelius the centurion, 
while yet a heathen, gained such favour with God 
that an angel appeared to him by whom he was 
directed to Peter to learn the terms of salvation. 
But at your age fasting must be practised with great 
moderation. Sister Theresa will suggest to you what 
is prudent ; if you can deny yourself some delicacy 
which you would buy from your own purse, so as 
to give the money to the poor, it will be very ac- 
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ceptable to God. You must call to mind your sins, 
and be very penitent for them. Resolve, by the 
aid of God's grace, never to offend him deliberately 
again as long as you live, and remember constantly 
what you are about to do — to renounce Satan with 
all his works and pomps. Your own will, the 
world's vanities, the desires of the flesh, are no more 
to be your rule; but you are to mortify your pas- 
sions, to imitate the humility of your Saviour, and, 
like Him, live only to do the will of God." 

The priest made the sign of blessing over her, 
and gently bade her rise. 

"There is a mass at the cathedral every morning 
at half-past six, another at seven, and by the mercy 
of God I shall say one here every day this week 
at half-past seven. Now you can do as your piety 
and your circumstances allow as regards coming on 
the intermediate days, but on Saturday morning, if 
you will be here as early as seven, with any of 
your friends, or alone. Sister Theresa, if no one else 
can be thought of in the mean time, will be your 
godmother, and I will baptize you. Probably the 
Bishop will give you confirmation immediately after. 
At all events you will stay to hear mass, and make 
your first communion. And would, my child, that 
I were in your place." 
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Sister Theresa led away Miss De Groot. They 
pause and converse in the chapel. It is growing 
dusk, and a little lamp, which Mary observed not be- 
fore, gleams out upon the almost naked altar. Above 
is an image, carved in wood, of the Mother of God. 
The meek brow, on which the altar lamp at her feet 
casts upward an effect of light like life, is crowned 
with white roses. The two females implore the 
protection of the Queen of Saints. The young con- 
vert indeed felt a thrill of indescribable joy, for the 
first time to see Mary thus publicly honoured. But 
her father's dinner-hour was close at hand. It was 
important not to be called upon to explain where 
she had been. So she kissed the Sister of Charity, 
and sped away, light of foot and rejoicing in heart. 

No one insulted by word or look the beautiful 
and well-attired young lady, threading so rapidly 
and fearlessly the half twilight, half lamp-lit streets. 
It was a familiar sight in New York, and by no means 
an unfamiliar incident to herself. But the last lonely 
quarter of a mile, after leaving the houses behind, she 
was more nervous, and our dear heroine almost ran 
over this part of the way, till she set her foot, re- 
assured, on the broad pavement before her &ther's 
stately mansion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It was a cold, starry morn of mid-winter, when, 
at about a quarter-past six, the young convert stole 
down the private stair and let herself out of the 
house by a side-door. There she paused. The 
street was dark. The line of lamps down the lonely 
Avenue rendered it more gloomy. The young 
lady was afraid to venture forth. She had not 
anticipated this matin obscurity. A girl of sixteen 
free from fault would be too great a paragon. Be- 
sides some fondness for reveries, (as she owned,) 
from which (she confessed that too) the fascinating 
and chivalrous images of youthful heroes were not 
always excluded, our heroine, we must say, dearly 
loved her morning pillow. 

17 
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A man passed, going towards the city, and walk- 
ing fast. He was attired as a labourer, and heeded 
not, if he perceived, the female form in the base- 
ment doorway of the great house. Then a milk-cart 
rattled by. Not being given to foolish fears, Mary 
began to accuse herself of timidity. She stepped 
forth and walked on quite bravely. But she sees 
a man approaching in the opposite direction, she 
becomes nervous and retreats to her doorway. The 
individual approached. His appearance, as he passed 
under the street-lamp, was that of a gentleman, and 
he slackened his pace on seeing a girl in a doorway 
at that hour. He stopped at the courtyard and 
spoke to her, whereupon Mary hastily retired into 
the house, nervously bolting the door. The stranger 
impudently whistled a tune and sauntered on.* The 
young lady opened the door ajar, but dared not 
come out again from her place of security, until she 
distinguished the voices of some women. They were 
approaching rapidly, and speaking in an unmistake- 
able national accent. She went out to them as far as 
the gate. They were hurrying past. 

"How far are you going, ma'am, please?" said 
Mary, with quickness. 

" Sure, thin, we 're goin' down the street a piece, 
ma'am." 
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" May I keep along with you ? " asked Mary, 
toping it might prove a good piece. " I am afraid 
to go alone." 

"Ye 're entirely welcome, and any way the street 
is free. But it's late we are this minute." 

They strode on as fast as she could well walk, 
though active of limb. 

"It's mighty discreet ye are to want company," 
said the woman who had answered her. "I suppose 
ye work for a milliner?" 

"Not. exactly," said Mary. "I am not going 
to my work." 

"Maybe yeVe a place in yon great house?" 

"Yes, I have a place there at present." 

" But ye 're afraid of losing it. . Well, there 's al- 
ways more to be had in this counthry, they say. 
But they're not all good places by a great dale. 
Here's me daughter has jist left one where she got 
siven dollars a month, becase she thought better to 
lose a place than her sowl, let alone her body into 
the bargain. The thrials a poor girl has to go through 
in most rispictable families from them as should know 
better is dreadful. Lord have mercy on us ! " sighing. 
"'T is a wicked city, as Father Murphy toiild her at 
confession, jist to encourage her like, and the poor 
Irish servant girls, says he, is what saves it from 
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bcin' burrcnt by a shower of fire and brimstone like 
Sodom and Gomorrhay." 

"I dare say he spoke truth there," observed 
Mary. 

"Ochl" sighing again, "it's likely enough ye 
know the thruth of it as well as us or better, if ye 
live in yon fine house. Ye seem a purty gintale 
little body, and a sweet voice yeVe got any way: 
I wish ye may n't know the truth of what I 've been 
sayin', too well. Ye 've not the honour and advan- 
tage of bein' a Catholic, I suppose; but keep y'r in- 
nocence, and maybe it's yourself that will be one 
before ye die." 

"I dare say you are going to the cathedral to 
hear mass," said Mary. 

"Indeed, ma'am, ye niver spoke a truer word in 
y'r life. It 's jist to the cathaydral we 're goin'." 

"I am going there too for the same purpose," 
said Mary. " I call myself a Catholic." 

"And is it a JRoman Catholic that you mane?" 
returned her new acquaintance, with characteristic 
caution." 

r 

"Yes, a Koman Catholic, or what should I be 
going to mass for ? " 

"Indeed, and that's true, but there's people that 
wants us to take their little books and says they 
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'call themselves Catholics,' but the Lord knows that 
nobody else ivex called them so," said the Irish wom- 
an, whose acute ear had noticed both the unfamiliar 
expression and the young lady's accent. 

The discovery somewhat altered her companion's 
notion of her. If she was a Catholic and going to 
mass, her being in the street at that early hour was 
not so positive proof of belonging to their own 
class or one not much above it. It was now clear 
twilight. Ten or fifteen minutes had made a great 
difference. The Irish mother and daughter regard- 
ed the young lady with curiosity. Mary's courage 
and dignity came back with the first ray of the 
ever-protecting light. She asked her companions 
where they lived, and learned that it was in a 
shanty on the Avenue, near her father's freestone 
palace, and that they went to mass at that hour every 
morning. She engaged them to stop for her. The 
old woman began to apologize for speaking too 
freely to the young lady, but Mary cut her short. 
They reached the cathedral, which was crowded — 
at least in the aisles ; — for it was a day of obliga- 
tion — the great feast of Epiphany. With some diffi- 
culty Mary made ' her way to a pew, one of the 
few open so early. 

The seven-o'clock mass was said by an old ^jc^- 
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clcsiastic, who entered in a trailing purple cassock 
and rochet of very rich lace, and \fho put on the 
vestments for mass at the altar itself.' It was the 
first low mass Mary had heard ; it seemed to her 
very rapid. A considerable number of persons 
received communion, and among them one of her 
new Irish friends — the daughter. Mary could not 
help noticing this girl's absorbed attention, kneeling 
on the floor of the aisle just before her. The 
mother, except at the gospels and creed, remained 
nearly prostrate on the floor, and when her daughter 
went up to the rail, sobbed aloud. Mary observed 
how wretchedly they both were clad. 

" The life that dwells in those poor creatures," 
thought she, "is the very life of my Lord: when 
shall it dwell in me? The Star which I saw in the 
East, has again appeared. I rejoice with the Magi. 
I have found the young Child with Mary His moth- 
er, in the House of Bread. But come and inhabit 
my heart, divine Babe! Expectation of the Gen- 
tiles, I expect thee. Messiah, King of Israel! I long 
for thee, as wanderers long for the morning light. 
Sun of Justice, arise on my soul ! " 

She was full of ardent desires : the mass intensely 
excited them. She would gladly have waited for 
another; indeed, it seemed to her that she could hear 
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mass for ever, — never quit her knees before the 
Tabernacle. She dared not stay, however, but while 
the purple-stoled ecclesiastic was unvesting at the 
altar, went by lowly genuflecting, openly and yet un- 
noticed, with deep and safe feeling shared by many 
and deemed natural by all, and so passed out by the 
chapel, leaving her humble friends, one at her thanks- 
giving, the other at her beads. The city, adorer of 
Mammon, is now awake. 

Miss De Groot's morning excursion attracted no 
notice at home ; for she had been accustomed to walk 
before breakfast in the autumn, after she came from 
boarding-scliool to reside with her parents in their 
new house. Sometimes it would be on Washington 
Square, then not very inviting ; sometimes down a 
cross street to the still beautiful river-side ; or again, 
beyond Broadway, where at that time a winding 
road passed by gray rocks and golden groves. To 
have gone forth a half hour or so earlier, to attend 
church with some hundreds of poor people, did not 
constitute a very grievous offence, and the father 
whose daughter is guilty of no greater indiscretion, 
may congratulate himself. 

Mary was a sensible girl, in spite of her popish 
flights.« She was aware that no act of piety she could 
perform would be so distasteful to her ^^x'^'ViiJ^ ^^a. 
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fasting. Much, therefore, as she desired to fast on 
the days preceding her baptism, she resolved to do 
nothing that could attract their attention. Neverthe- 
less, by a holy artifice which saints have practised, 
she contrived to go without her breakfast every morn- 
ing. One day she had it sent to her room ; another, 
she amused herself during the entire meal with read- 
ing the newspaper aloud ; the last day, which was 
Friday, she had no need to dissemble the matter. As 
for luncheon, she could make it as sparing as she 
liked, and confined herself to bread and water for the 
quality, which cost her much faintness and headache. 
At dinner she made amends, (for a growing girl must 
eat,) but (except one day) on fish and vegetables; 
flatulent, unsatisfying food she found it. Altogether, 
the flesh suffered, and it is to be hoped that the spirit 
profited. 

After breakfast on Wednesday morning, Mary tied 
on her bonnet, ' and visited the shanty of her Irish 
friends — a low cabin of boards, ten feet by twelve, 
with one small window, through a pane of which the 
stove-pipe made its exit. Like Mr. De Groot's free- 
stone mansion, it occupied an entire square; but in 
lieu of the high-walled garden planted with fruit-trees, 
and traversed by lines of box, the circling courtyard 
with its shrubs and frequent evergreens, making even 
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winter cheerful, and the conservatory glowing with 

red cactus, and a hundred other bright-flowered plants, 

and exhaling on a sunny noon the fragrance of the 

myrtle, the rose, and the orange-tree — around the 

widow Dolman^s shanty extended a bare stony lot, 

fenceless and rude, where not a blade of grass would 

grow even in summer, the soil, and many a foot more 

of the old earth, having been carted away in grading 

the Avenue. 

The widow Dolman had six children, of whom 

Margaret, the girl who had received at mass, was the 

eldest, and about seventeen. Three more were of the 

same sex, with a good leap from Margaret to the 

next sister, and the two boys were quite little. They 

were a bare-footed, ragged set, not over clean, with 

long uncombed hair flying loose on the shoulders 

of the girls ; but all had good features, though wild ; 

and Margaret was pretty ; her poor calico frock, and 

the scant under-clothing which made it hang like a 

rag about her, betrayed a rounded, healthy shape. 

The shanty contained neither table nor chairs, nor 

yet a bedstead. The beds were miserably huddled 

into a corner, and the younger children sat upon 

them. But to Miss De Groot they offered a trunk. 

Yet there was a cradle where the baby nestled, (a 

child under two years,) and with it the youngest girl^ 

11* 
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a poor little creature barely four, white as chalk with 
chronic dysentery. And yet this family, poor as they 
were, had taken in out of charity a woman poorer 
still, a common street-beggar who sought cold victuals 
from door to door, and who with her child of seven, 
both in the unequivocal garb of mendicity, with their 
mop hair and dirt-brown garments, the child's dark 
skin showing through her rags, cowered over their 
bag of broken meat in a corner of the shanty. The 
young visiter was shocked at the all but nakedness 
of the girls. 

"How you must have suffered this cold weather 1 
And you, Margaret, are hardly decent." 

Margaret began to cry. 

"And indeed, miss, I would keep meself dacent 
if I could." 

"Och, and I must telhye the thruth," said Mrs. 
Dolman, "Margaret has gone and pawned her petti- 
coats (beggin' y'r pardon for mentionin' them) .to 
pay for doctor's stuff for this one," pointing to the 
pallid little creature in the cradle. "And I've been 
tryin' to get some lady to take her sisters there, for 
it 's too hard upon meself to fill so many mouths." 

"How can you expect a lady to take such dirty 
little girls ? " demanded Mary, with quickness. " Even 
if they must go in rags, and without petticoats, Mrs. 
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Dolman, their faces might be washed and their hair 
combed." 

"And indeed, miss, we've niver a comb lift, for 
weVe been sellin' and pawnin' these three months, 
and I not able to get work. And is it of washin' ye 
were spakin' ? Sure there 's nothin' lift to hold water, 
barrin' the one mug, and the pot to boil the pra- 
tees in." 

"And the pratees — you have enough of them at 
least ? " 

" Troth, miss, there 's niver been the day yet but 
we Ve had some, let alone that we might n't always 
have what we wanted. But thank God for not littin' 
us starve, either with cowld or hunger." 

And how had they been reduced to these straits 
was what the visiter wanted to know : for it seemed 
to her almost incredible that such destitution existed. 
The thing began about six months before, when the 
father was brought home on a shutter, killed by the 
falling in of a bank: — an Irish labourer, honest, in- 
dustrious, and thoughtless; a trifle fond of the whis- 
key, and ready, under such circumstances, for a row ; 
given to hearing mass outside the church when he 
might as well have gone in, negligent about his 
"duty," but chaste from infency to manhood, and 
most happy in having made his Easter only a fortr 
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night before his unexpected death. For the first three 
months after this bereavement they got on pretty well, 
for Margaret had a place, and a good share of her 
earnings went to support the shanty establishment. 
Widow Dolman got some chores, and they trusted 
in God. 

Then Margaret, who, like her more favoured visiter, 
was just budding into womanhood, began to be tried. 
The story is too familiar to need our telling; it is 
but characteristic of a class who are the most vir- 
tuous maid-servants in the world. Margaret herself, 
after telling it to Father Murphy one Saturday after- 
noon, left her place, giving so short notice that her 
mistress refused her a character, and kept back part 
of her wages. Since then, she had been an inmate 
of the crowded and dirty shanty, and a full sharer 
of its privations. 

Our delicate Broadway promenaders will of course 
laugh at Mary De Groot for parting with one of her 
petticoats to Margaret on the spot, in a fervour of 
charity : but our heroine had read of saints doing the 
like, and in her zeal to "clothe the naked," (one of 
the little things that are to be rewarded in the great 
day of account,) forgot the claims of a fastidiousness 
that her proiegies, in their wretched, single-room cabin, 
certainly knew nothing of. The next thing was to 
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get the poor girl's clothes out of pawn, and provide 
the whole family with the means of cleanliness at 
least. Mary's pocket money was nearly exhausted 
when all was accomplished which she deemed ab- 
solutely necessary. To put the girls in such decent 
trim that they could reasonably hope for admission 
into proper families, seemed the wisest outlay she 
could make for them. The grateful Margaret ac- 
companied the young lady home to receive some 
additional presents of cast-off clothing. Mrs. De 
Groot's carriage was at the door, it being the day 
and nearly the hour when Mary and her stepmother 
called on Mrs. Atherton. The astonished Irish girl 
followed her young benefactress to her apartment. 
Strange contrast to the board shanty, that marble hall 
and broad oaken staircase ; nor less the young lady's 
own room, with its rich old furniture, its bath-closet 
open, streams of hot and cold water steaming and 
dashing into the marble basin; the tall mahogany 
wardrobe agape ; the well-stocked, nicely-arranged 
drawers, with all their materiel for neatness and for 
grace; the toilet's elegant apparatus displayed: — for 
Mary had to dress in haste, while Margaret Dolman, 
staring around, ate up her luncheon with an avidity 
painful to see. 
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